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LA PARTICULE MON 


*ETYMOLOGIE de la particule anc. francaise mon, qui se trouve 
encore dans des passages fameux du théAatre classique (‘Ca mon 
raiment! il y a fort 4 gagner 4 fréquenter vos nobles!”, Moliére, Bourg. 
gent. 111, 3; “‘Ardez, vraiment, c’est mon, on vous |’endurera,”’ Corneille, 
Galerie du Palais, v. 1392), est loin d’étre sirement établie. ‘Ce petit mot 
a fait verser des flots d’encre,’’ nous dit Livet, Lex. de Mol., s.v., ¢a mon: il 
a inspiré aux philologues depuis Silvius (1531), R. Estienne et J. Thierry, 
jusqu’a Ebeling (1900) les explications les plus fantaisistes (v. pour la 
bibliographie, en outre de Livet, Behrens, Beitr. z. frz. Wortgeschichte, 
p. 305): multum, meum, munde, minus, germ. mund, suédois monne, grec. 
phy et udv (c’est la derniére, la plus phantastique, qui avait séduit l’esprit 
bizarre d’un Furetiére et qu’un Ebeling, grave et vétilleux éléve de To- 
bler, devait rééditer). On s’arréte généralement aujourd’hui & |’explica- 
tion de Diez: munde (l’adverbe de mundus ‘pur,’ donc littéralement = ‘pro- 
prement, nettement’), que répétent Littré, Meyer-Liibke, Gamillscheg, 
Dauzat. Cette étymologie, certainement acceptable au point de vue 
sémantique (cf. l’ital. pure), se heurte pourtant 4 un fait phonétique: 
jamais nous ne trouvons en anc. frangais de -¢ final, qui pourtant devrait 
se présenter au moins d’une facgon sporadique (cf. mundus ‘monde’ >a.fr. 
mont  cdté du latinisme monde ; Meyer-Liibke donne lui-méme un a.fr. 
mont ‘pur’ sous mundus, que je n’ai pu, il est vrai, trouver dans les dic- 
tionnaires: il ne me semble exister que le latinisme monde et son opposé 
immonde). On comprendrait p. ex. qu’on trouve mon pour *mont dans 
des textes du Sud-Ouest ou anglo-normands oii -? final disparait d’assez 
bonne heure (cf. Pope, From Latin to Mod. French, p. 453: Gaimar rime 
sumun <submonet avec gerun, passiun)—mais nous ne trouvons pas de 
trace de mont dans le reste de la France, au moins au moyen Age. Un mont 
variante de la particule mon n’apparait qu’assez tard en francais, au mo- 
ment ov la spéculation étymologique se méle 4 |’orthographe: chez 
Oresme, qui offre aussi la forme altérée moult (v. Godefroy), et chez des 
grammairiens du XVI° siécle, avides, comme on sait, d’étymologie. En 
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face de la forme mon, seule usitée en anc. francais, l’étymologie munde est 
intenable. Il y a encore un argument contre l’admission d’un adverbe: 
c’est le manque total de formes avec -s adverbial, si fréquent dans |’ad- 
verbe voir(s) ‘vraiment’: on ne trouve pas de forme *mons.! Si nous com- 
parons l’adverbe anc. francais espoir ‘peut-étre,’ qui est la forme pétrifiée 
de la l* pers. du présent de esperer, nous remarquerons 1a aussi le manque 
de I’ -s adverbial. 

Ces réflexions m’aménent 4 supposer un étymon sans -? dans le radical 
et, plus particuliérement, une forme verbale pétrifiée, la 1* personne du 
présent du verbe monere, dernier reste d’un usage peut-étre plus répandu 
a l’époque préhistorique du frangais.? Il est vrai que le verbe simple 
monere n’a pas laissé de trace en galloroman oi il a été évincé par avertir, 
enorter, aviser, amonester: cf. dans Roques, Rec. gén. des lexiques fr. 1, 184, 
la glose de l’Abavus: monere:amonester (le REW ne donne que |’esp. 
mufir ‘convoquer’® et le port. munir ‘tancer,’ auxquels on pourrait ajouter 
le cat. monir ‘amonestar,’ Dicc. Aguilé); mais nous avons deux de ses 
dérivés dans l’anc. fr. semoner semondre ‘to summon’ (de 1a le subst. 
semonce) < lat. submonere et l’anc. fr. amonester ‘exhorter, encourager’ 
<lat. vulg. *ad-monest-are (de la dans le fr. du xv11*° et xvIII* s. amonéter 
‘réprimander’ et l’anglais admonish). Monere aurait donné en anc. fran- 
¢ais *mondre ou *moner (cf. semondre, semoner, la premiére de ces formes 
s’étant moulée sur pondre, rebondre < ponere, respondre): la premiére per- 
sonne du présent devait étre *mon: la premiére attestation de mon est 
(saveir) mun dans Benoit de Sainte-More, forme phonétiquement paral- 
léle 4 summunt <submonet dans ce méme auteur‘ (cf. Auc. et Nic. 37, 13: 


1 Et le manque du -s en anc. francais rend aussi impossible l’interprétation par un adjectif 
(elle se fera sentir plustard, d’une facon secondaire, en francais moderne, comme nous ver- 
rons), puisque ¢’est voirs, qui se trouve dans des cas paralléles a c’est mon (cf. A. Schulze, 
Alifrs. Fragesats, p. 266), a toujours |’ -s du nominatif. De méme, |’interprétation par un 
adjectif est aussi exclue par le manque d’une forme féminine paralléle a la particule voire! 
(qui contient, selon M. Schulze, un féminin comme c’est la voire ‘c’est la vérité’, que nous 
pourrons comparer a l’ital. familier /a é vera)—il n’y a pas de *mone. 

? C’est ainsi que dare, remplacé par donare en galloroman, n’apparatt que dans des formes 
contaminées par ce dernier, comme anc. fr. doins (=*dois<dao+*don<dono); que oyez 
dans |’usage parlementaire anglais est le seul reste de l’anc. fr. ouir; que l’esp. aba est le 
reste de l’impératif biblique apage, alors que le verbe 4r4yew a sombré. Ce sont en général 
les formes de l’impératif qui se pétrifient le plus aisément, mais moneo ‘je vous avertis’ est 
proche de l’impératif. 

* Ce sens du simple monere, plus répandu en roman dans le composé submonere, se 
trouve pourtant déja en latin: Tér: ‘sed ut dici tempus est, monere oportet me hunc vicinum 
Phaniam ad coenam ut veniat.’ 

‘Sur ¢>g devant nasales, cf. G. Paris, Mél. lingu., p. 253-254: “La diphthongaison de 
6 [=¢9 fermé] est empéchée par la nasale, comme celle de |’é [= ¢ ouvert] (au moins dans 
la plupart des dialectes), et pendant tout le moyen Age 6 et 6 devant une nasale (don et 
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semonent). Le i de moneo devait se perdre en francais, cf. Meyer-Liibke, 
Hist. Gr. d. Frz., 1, 227: respont, non *respogne, est la forme a. francaise 
correspondant au lat. responded (l’esp. mufir, au contraire, indique par 
son # que lez a été conservé dans cette langue et a méme fourni le radical 
du verbe, comme c’est |’usage en esp.: dillid>*bolljo>bullo> inf. bullir, 
cf. Menéndez Pidal, Man.' p. 258). 

Quant au développement syntaxique, je note que les dictionnaires 
latins nous attestent un usage de la premiére personne moneo aussi bien 
avec acc. c. inf., une proposition introduite par ut, qu’avec un subjonctif 
asyndétique: Térence: is ne erret, moneo ; Plaute: ne cum argento protinam 
permittas domum, moneo, te; Cicero: moneo, praedico, ante denuntio, ab- 
stineant manus ; monitum ab eo Crassum caveret ne iret ; sed eos hoc moneo, 
desinant furere ; Stace: moneo, regnorum gaudia temet dedoceas. I| s’agit ici 
de tours paratactiques, provenant de la langue orale et qu’il faut grouper 
avec d’autres faits connus: on sait (cf. Max Bernhard, Der Stil des A pulei- 
us von Madaura, p. 51 et J. B. Hofmann, Lat. Umgangssprache, p. 105 
seq.) que le style paratactique est populaire et, par conséquent, se trouve 
particuligrement dans le latin pré- et post-classique et que les genres qui 
reflétent ou prétendent refléter le style populaire (dialogues, lettres, etc.), 
l’affectionnent. Le peuple a une certain aversion contre le groupement en 
période, d’aprés des critériums logiques, de phrases subordonnées et 
principales (comme il est prescrit par les canons classiques) et préfére 


procéder par des phrases heurtées, s/accato, qui obéissent au mouvement 
des motions du moment: ce sont particulirement les verbes indiquant 
la pensée et la connaissance, et les verba dicendi, qui apparaissent sous 
forme paratactique: “[die Umgangssprache] stellt... . Verben der Aus- 
sage und Denktatigkeit, die lediglich eine subjektive Stellungnahme des 
Sprechers, vielfach in ironischem Sinn, zum Ausdruck bringen, fast par- 





bon, corone et bone) riment ensemble. . . . Il [¢ devant nasales] a d’abord donné, comme tout 
o bref accentué, dd, puis 6d, l’accent portant sur 6. Ce groupe, qui, dans les conditions ordi- 
naires, est devenu uo, puis, we etc., a perdu devant les nasales sa seconde voyelle, 4, et il est 
resté 6: bén, bédn, bén. L’6 ainsi constitué et égal a 1’6 fermé ordinaire s’est plus tard, comme 
ce dernier, transformé en ¢ en se nasalisant, et a reparu, aprés la destruction de la nasalisa- 
tion, a ’état d’6é ordinaire (bénne, dénne).”’ En anc. fr., lat. vulg. tonat sonat sont générale- 
ment représentés par fone, sone, non *tuene, *suene. L’idée de Miss Pope, que on ( <homo), 
bon représentent des formes atones vis-a-vis de huem, buen toniques, est tout a fait en l’air. 

5 On remarquera que dans Plaute la parenté entre memini et moneo semble encore étre 
sentie (ou peut-étre ce sentiment a-t-il été ravivé par les jeus de mots): Memini, mora mera 
est monerier; maliusculum est monere: memento promisisse te; monebo is qui meministi 
minus; si non mones, nosmet meminimus; saepius ted ut memineris mones; praecepta facito 
ut memineris—totiens monere mirumst; memorem immemorem facit qui monet quod memor 
meminit (Calepinus). On pourrait comparer la parenté de |’angl. to (re)mind ‘to call to 
(someone’s) mind’ et de to mind (intr.) ‘to pay heed, esp. in order to obey.’ 
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tikelartig erstarren und zur Enklisenstellung neigen, in unvermittelter 
Parataxe vor, zwischen oder hinter den Hauptgedanken”’ (Hofmann; pas- 
sage souligné par moi): Plaute: iratast crede nunc mihi; Cic. [ad Ati- 
cum): cupit credo triumphare ; latin postérieur (Vitae patrum) : credo opus 
habet ; Tér. interea fiet aliquid, spero (de méme Pétrone, Fronton); Plaute: 
ille quidem hanc abducet, scio; fuit meum officium ut facerem, fateor ; utut 
eris, moneo, haud celabis. Ainsi s’expliquent aussi les formules de politesse 
ou d’imploration (‘Beschwérung’) avec les verbes intercalaires mihi crede, 
memento, obsecro, quaeso, oro, amabo, rogo, precor etc. On remarquera dans 
ces phrases intercalaires la prédomination de verbes 4 la premiére per- 
sonne et d’impératifs: si ‘je dis’ quelque chose ou si ‘je t’enjoins de croire 
quelque chose,’ l’effet est 4 peu prés le méme: nous ne serons donc pas 
étonnés de trouver 4 cété de l’impératif memento (Cic., ad Alt.: ‘causa 
igitur non bona est? immo optima, sed agetur, memento, foedissime’) la 
1* personne moneo du verbe, contenant le méme radical men- ‘penser’ 
que memento’ et qui est 4 mi-chemin entre un verbe de la pensée et un 
verbum dicendi (‘je vous fais penser, je vous avertis’): je reléve le fait par- 
ticuliérement important que Martial emploie plusieurs fois moneo inter- 
calaire (cf. Hofmann, p. 198), p.ex. avec un impératif suivant dans Epigr. 
11, 47, 1: ‘Subdola famosae moneo fuge retia moechae’ (traduit dans |’édi- 
tion de la coll. Budé: ‘Fuis, je te le conseille . . . ’). Le type moneo+im- 
pératif est d’ailleurs ancien dans la langue latine: Plaute dit déja, avec 
moneo intercalaire: ‘abscede moneo, molestus ne sies.’* Le dictionnaire de 
Calepinus (1556) ajoute 4 ce passage la remarque judicieuse: “verba 
minantis & iubentis cavere.”” Moneo avec impératif a une nuance com- 
minatoire. 

Il n’y a donc aucune difficulté 4 admettre un type latin vulgaire: 
*videte, sentite, audite moneo (continuant le abscede moneo cité). M. Hof- 
mann a relevé le trait du ‘partikelartig erstarren,’ de la pétrification 
imminente dans les formes verbales enclitiques (p. ex. puto est en 
latin devenu égal 4 l’all. wohl): notre anc. fr. espoir ‘peut-étre’ (espoir 
la troverum ; volez espoir que je deviegnes ses homs) est la continuation di- 
recte de la phrase de Térence (interea fiet aliquid) spero. D’une facgon 


® Moneo avec impératif se trouve encore dans la latinité médiévale: dans le chant des 
veilleurs de Modéne: noli dormire, moneo, sed vigila, dans les Cambridge Songs (n°42): 
moneo, ne sis incepli properus. Le amabo postpositif de Plaute a été exhumé par |’auteur 
véronais de ‘O admirabile Veneris idolum’: Quo fugis amabd, cum te dilexerim? ‘ov fuis-tu, 
je te prie?’ Traube (“‘O Roma nobilis,” Munich 1891, p. 301) fait remarquer que le -3 bref 
indique que l’auteur ne connaissait la tournure que par les lexiques, et il cite l’tymologie 
de Papias: Amabo: unde amabilis comicum adverbium, qui témoigne de l’incompréhension 
du tour syntaxique. Bien que moneo, présent, ne soit pas au x* siécle dans la méme situa- 
tion que le futur synthétique amabo, la pétrification de la forme verbale postposée est pour- 
tant un trait commun. 
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générale, on peut statuer que, dans une langue dont les canons acadé- 
miques proscribent la parataxe (comme le francais qui en général® s’op- 
pose 4 l’anglais, ot le tour J hope we will find her est de bonne langue), la 
parataxe populaire ne pourra survivre que dans des cas pétrifiés. Mon 
<moneo et espoir<spero sont donc ce qu’on doit attendre en francais 
anc., ou la parataxe est en train de disparaitre.’ 

Et en effet, l’anc. frangais connait un emploi de mon aprés impératif 
qui peut étre reconduit directement au type latin vulg. *videte, sentite, 
audile moneo que j’ai reconstruit 4 la base de is ne erret, moneo de Térence 
et de subdola . . . moneo fuge retia de Martial. Voici les textes que je tire 
de Godefroy: ‘‘Sentes mon com il [un anneau] est pesans”’ (Fabl. de Da- 
gombert: texte que je ne puis dater, mais qui doit bien appartenir a la 
période anc. frangaise) ; “‘Voyez mon, Pour dieu s’il y est” (J.-A. de Baif) ; 
“Agardez mon, disoit la garse” (Despériers); “Mais dites may mon, si 
vous plaist, mes bons vaisins” (J. Rousson, 1629). J’ajoute le v. 923 
de la Vie de S. Grégoire écrite par Frére Angier en 1214 (Rom., xm, 164): 
“Voiez mon si co n’est tot veir.’”” Le Duchat (dans Ménage) nous ap- 
prend: “On a dit aussi, gu’ils essayent mon, c’est & dire seulement,” qui 
se lit dans une Apologie des Réformés en 1560; on peut reconstruire un 
*essayez mon, Synonyme de la tournure populaire ‘essayez voir.’ 

Ces impératifs suivis de mon se sont conservés dans certains patois 
(v. Godefroy): ““Dans le Haut-Maine, mon s’emploie au lieu de donc, 
aprés l’impératif des verbes: Finis mon [ceci est d’aprés Montesson] Pic. 
Vermand. amon n’est-ce pas? Wall. Ruch. émon, n’est-ce pas? ....’’ On 
peut comparer encore ce que dit l’Abbé Rousselot, Rev. des patois gallo- 
romans V, 376: “‘A Sains (Aisne) on dit mé (et vyédra a mé ‘tu viendras, 
n’est-ce pas?) ....’? Martelligre donne pour le vendémois mon les ex- 
emples: voyons mon, écoute mon. Enfin, il y a les données, d’ailleurs assez 
maigres, de |’Adlas linguistique, qui n’a relevé md que dans un seul point 
du dép* de la Sarthe—mais, chose significative, dans des phrases toutes 
de caractére impératival: “regardez donc,” “‘venez donc,” “tu ne vois 
donc pas.’’® La particule mon dans des phrases impératives est donc trés 


Je dis: en général, parce qu’on sait que dans le type intercalaire je vous prie (>angl. 
pray!, pritheel) \e type parlé a été réintroduit dans la langue académique. 

7 Le fait que mon soit toujours enclitique, tandis que espoir se trouve aussi bien enclitique 
qu’en téte de phrase, peut étre expliqué par |’état de déchéance plus avancé de moneo et 
aussi par le réle de remarque incidente qu’un moneo ‘je vous avertis’ était plus susceptible 
d’assumer. 

® L’identité sémantique avec ‘donc’ ressort aussi d’une texte percheron dans E. Herzog, 
Neufransis. Dialekttexte, p. 87: ‘Quo qu’ t’as mon fa . . . ?? = ‘qu’est-ce que tu as donc fait?’. 

Dottin donne pour le Bas-Maine md ‘interjection exprimant la menace’. Dans |’exemple: 
‘tu va ver, md’ (= ‘tu vas voir’) la nuance comminatoire est celle des phrases latines avec 
moneo, v. dans le texte. 
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fortement ancrée dans la conscience linguistique populaire, et je suppose 
que c’est 1a |’usage primitif—malgré les données des textes anc. francais: 
je dois bien avouer que la construction sentez mon, voyez mon n’est pas 
attestée aussi fréquemment que les autres types de construction avec 
mon (Cotgrave, qui mentionne les autres, n’en souffle mot) et que les 
exemples de mon aprés |’impératif ne sont pas les premiers textes anc. 
francais qui nous donnent mon. Les premiers exemples de mon en anc. fran- 
¢ais (xm* s.: Benoit, Guernes de Pont-St. Maxence) nous montrent en 
effet la construction saveir mun se . . . oU monest un ‘pur explétif’ (God.; 
on pourrait traduire ‘(pour) savoir au juste si... ’). 

Sur la construction anc. fr. savoir (mon) se Tobler, Verm. Beiir., m1, 154 
peut nous orienter: un exemple typique est (Guernes de Pont-St.-Max- 
ence): “La curt a l’apostolie li estut apeler, / Saveir s’il se pourroit pas issi 
delivrer.” L’infinitif savoir suit généralement des verbes signifiant ‘de- 
mander, scruter, enquérir, donner une information’ ou qui, comme dans 
le texte de Guernes, impliquent une enquéte; il introduit une interroga- 
tion indirecte (savoir se); l’emploi syntaxique de |’infinitif savoir est assez 
insolite en anc. frangais, mais il est plus ancien que la tournure a savoir. 
Tobler suggére, dubitativement, une généralisation de |’emploi de |’in- 
finitif aprés des verbes de mouvement: ‘cil vint a lui souef le pas / . . . Sa- 
voir se il en issoit fors Por combatre a lui cors a cors’—le savoir détaché 
serait donc issu de tournures comme venir savoir, aller voir , retourner de- 
mander.®) Si nous acceptons cette explication, nous verrons une nuance 
volitive dans vint a lui. . . savoir ‘il vint 4 lui pour savoir, dans |’intention, 
avec la volonté de savoir.’ Cette nuance est d’ailleurs clairement in- 
diquée par le passage parenthétique dans un des exemples de Tobler: 
‘Naimes, dist l’emperere, taisiés vos, alezi, / Si orrois que diront [= ‘faites 
une enquéte’] ge Jo desir, / Savoir que fait Richars.’ La particule mon 
(<moneo), pas nécessaire du tout dans une construction qui se suffit 4 
elle-méme, ne fait qu’insister sur cette nuance: dans |’un des exemples de 
Benolt nous voyons alterner savoir et savoir mon: [quelqu’un est ‘pensif,’ 
= il réfléchit sur la question de] Saveir se... U saveir mun se... U saveir 


* Le cas est un peu paralléle 4 celui du type francais populaire et dialectal voyons voir!, 
montre voir!, od, comme E. Staaff, Studier i mod. spr. 1x, 229, a montré, la particule voir est 
die a la contamination des deux types voyons/+allons voirl, montre!+-fais voir! Nous 
pourrions dire aussi que dans allons voir!, fais voirl, voir s'est détaché, comme |’anc. fr. 
savoir, du verbe de mouvement duquel il dépendait a l’origine, et est devenu une particule, 
dans quelques patois obligatoire auprés d’un impératif. Et comme savoir a été ‘expliqué’ 
ou ‘explicité’ par a savoir, pour savoir, ainsi voir a été remplacé dans certains cas par pour 
voir, qui insistait davantage sur la finalité. Cf. encore le parallélisme de savoir et voir 
‘conjonctionalisés’ : J. Romains, Les hommes de bonne volonté, xv11, 204: ‘Nous ne sommes pas 
seuls, luiet moi . . . Savoir si les autres ont perdu la téte comme moi?’ ;xxt, 258 : ‘Tu pourras 
te rendre compte, voir si nous devons envoyer quelqu’ un aux séances de travail.’ 
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mun si (God.); et de méme |’oeuvre de Guernes, qui connaft savoir se 
(v. ci-dessus), contient aussi un des exemples les plus anciens de savoir 
mon se. Il me semble résulter de ce qui vient d’étre dit que la construction 
savoir se est déja toute constituée dans les anciens textes et que l’emploi de 
mon, surajouté, n’y peut plus refléter un usage primitif. Rien ne peut 
nous retenir de reconstruire 4 la base du savoir (mon) se, déja pétrifié dans 
nos textes, un emploi oral du type: *savoir vien (mon) se ‘je viens pour 
savoir si,’ ou le mon d’insistance(<moneo) serait bien a sa place).’® 

En dehors de savoir mon et de |’emploi aprés des impératifs, les autres 
emplois de la particule en anc. frangais se laissent réduire 4 un seul type: 
mon apparait dans des ‘échos de phrases antérieures,’ soit dans des 
réponses 4 des questions, soit dans des phrases sur lesquelles le locuteur 
renchérit, comme particule renforcant |’affirmation (=‘assurément’ < ‘je 
vous assure, moneo’): je regroupe les exemple de Godefroy en faisant res- 
sortir ce caractére de renforcement, d’une réponse-écho: 


Et dist Geriaumes: Vous en repentires. 
—Che fera mon, dist li provos Houdré (Huon de Bord.) 


Nous avons donc 4a faire au type courant en anc. frangais de la réponse a 
une question ce fera, 4 laquelle s’ajoute notre particule déja pétrifiée. Un 
exemple négatif: Cligés: ‘Ja ne l’an vueil je tolir rien. / Tolir? Non voir! 
Ce ne faz mon’ [= ‘cela ne fais-je, certes’). 

Tu es venuz de l’ost des Tartarins? Et il respondi: 

Sire, ce suis mon (Joinville) 


Le type courant ce suis représentant l’écho d’ es venus? et signifiant ‘en 
effet, je suis venu .. .’ (ce représentant le participe) est encore renforcé 
par mon pétrifié. 


Ce est sa fille, ce est mon (Meraugis) 


Ici ce est sa fille est renforcé par ce est, écho du premier ce est (‘it is his 
daughter, it is’) et cet écho est 4 son tour renforcé par mon. Ce type, tout 
a fait correctement employé au xvV° siécle (p. ex. dans le Mistere du Viel 
Testament) s’est maintenu justqu’au xvr° siécle: “Est ce point Juda ou 
Symon? Non est, cy est; c’est il, c’est mon” (Marot); ‘Un medecin vantoit 
a Nicocles son art estre de grande auctorité. Vrayment c’est mon, dit Nico- 
cles, qui peut impunement tuer tant de gens” (Montaigne; c’est mon 
reprend le estre de la phrase précédante et signifie ‘il est cela, en effet, lui 
qui...’). Le c’est mon de Corneille et différents exemples de s(¢)ay mon 


La locution savoir mon a été substantivée plus tard dans le sens ‘question, doute’: 
“Tl a laissé un scavoir mon, un doute. C’est un scavoir mon, une grande question. Cela 
est tout-a-fait bas & populaire”’ (Dict. de Trévoux). 
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moyens frangais qui peuvent étre des graphies erronées, doivent en der- 
nier lieu provenir de ces phrases-écho. 

Le ¢a mon, ¢amon de Corneille et de Moliére™ est évidemment issu, lui 
aussi, d’une phrase-écho, de la réponse ce a mon 4 une phrase contenant 
une forme du verbe avoir: ceci est prouvé par l’exemple de Marguerite 
de Navarre, cité par Livet: 


Si l’on disoit en oyant un sermon 
Il a bien dit, je répondrois: ce a mon. 


Ce a mon=‘ce a-t-il [fait]’+ particule mon. Un exemple du xum° siécle est 
celui d’un fabliau que cite Littré: 


Aus chevaliers le montre et dit: 
Vez, voi ci le plus hardi home 
Qui soit d’Illande jusqu’a Rome; 
Il a plus cuer que un lion.— 

Cil respondent que ce a mon. 


Ce a mon ‘il a en effet ceci [un coeur plus fort que le lion].’ Il y a dans 
Godefroy des exemples d’autres personnes du verbe avoir (ce n’aura mon, 
ce ont mon) dans des phrases-écho.”) Maupas a donc vu juste en décrivant 


1 Déja au XVIF siécle, ¢amon est entigrement méconnu, comme le montre |’entassement 
des synonymes, v. les passages dans la Comédie de chansons (Anc. th. fr. 1x, 135: vraiment 
samon; 176: voir ¢a mon vraiment). 

12 Tl faudra reconnaitre la méme construction dans Rec. de fabl., v, 198: 

[la dame dit:] ‘Nos en avon [du vin] a grant planté. / J’avoie bien de vos pansé / Assez 
mialz que je ne disoie.’ / —‘Dame’, fait il [li sires], ‘se Deus me voie, / Saviez mon! j’en sui 
mout liez.’ 

L’éditeur Montaiglon a corrigé aprés coup avec justesse savies en s’aviez. Evidemment, i] 
faut comprendre ‘si [par hasard] vous |’aviez en effet [sc. fait comme vous dites], j’en suis 
bien aise.’ I] faudra donc remplacer le point d’interrogation aprés mon par une virgule. Par 
contre, dans I, 52 (‘... A porpenser quel le fera, / Savoir mon s’il Yenvoiera / Son vair 
palefroi . ..’), Montaiglon a eu tort de corriger savoir en s’avoir, puisqu’il s’agit de la for- 
mule savoir mon se (et M. Langfors, dans son édition du Voir palefroi, a bien rétabli savoir 
au sens de ‘c’est a savoir’). Dans le passage tiré de ?’Anc. th. fr. 1. 244 par Godefroy, on peut 
croire que s¢avez mon est une interprétation fausse de ¢’avez mon: Colin dit: ‘... Mais ay 
esté preud’homme et bon, / Or m’en croyez’. La Femme [qui avait supposé le contraire] 
répond: ‘Ha, fin apostre, / Je cuide bien que s’avez mon’ [qu’en effet vous avez été homme 
de bien). J’appuierai cette lecon par le passage ibid., 11, 28, od say mon doit étre ¢’ai mon: 
Le Curé: ‘Tout fait, tout dit et tout comprins, / Quelque chose y avez-vous aprins?’— 
Jenin: ‘Say mon dea’ (dea=di va pétrifié). De méme, dans le passage de Galien restauré 
(chap. 75) que cite Le Duchat: ‘Galien lui va dire: Mamie, moult avez eu de povreté depuis 
que ne vous vis’—‘Helas, dist la Dame, scay mon,’ scay mon est ¢’ai [eu] mon. Je ne sais 
juger d’un autre passage cité par Le Duchat (Roman de Mabriant, chap. 28: ‘Beau fils, dit 
l’Admiral, say mon, “‘c’est-a-dire, je sais que ce que tu dis est vrai, & je le sais fort bien”) 
ni d’un scay mon cité sans le texte entier par God., de l’année 1645. I] faut conclure de ces 
graphies qu’un c’ai mon n’a plus été compris par les scribes et que sais (I* pers. de savoir) 
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l’usage de la langue ancienne par les phrases-type suivantes, qui sont 
toutes des phrases-écho: ... Vous écrives? Ce fais [c.-a-d.: je fais cela] 
mon... Cet enfant aura bon esprit; ¢’aura [c.-a-d.: il aura cela] mon. Vous 
ties de mes amis: ce suis mon... . Il faut aimer Dieu; ce faut mon.... 
Vous voulez venir avec nous; ce veux mon. Cayrou, qui cite le passage de 
Maupas, a bien fait de nous rapporter ici a l’usage, condamné depuis 
Vaugelas, de ce=cect, cela, “‘s’il est seul, et complément . . . du verbe”’ 
(Mol.: ‘Sortons, ce m’a-t-il dit’). Les constructions c’est mon, ce suis mon, 
ce @ mon, ce fais mon etc. étaient en harmonie avec |’esprit de la langue 
ancienne frangaise: nous savons, par la magistrale étude de L. Foulet, 
Rom., XLVu1, p.46,sur le passage de l’anc. fr. ce suis je au fr. mod. c’est moi, 
que dans ce suits je, c’est il le démonstratif ce est |’attribut qui ouvre la 
phrase et, de ce fait, détermine |’inversion des sujets je, iJ: la mise en téte 
du démonstratif, 4 son tour, remonte au latin (Plaute: ‘gnovi genus: nunc 
quid vis? id volo cognoscere’), qui aime, ainsi que |’anc. frangais, a relier 
des phrases par des démonstratifs 4 ce qui précéde (cf. anc. fr. ‘ce que 
vaut?,’ ‘ce dist,’ ‘ce ne puis je pas fere’ etc.). 

Les constructions c’est mon, ce suis mon etc. contiennent évidemment 
le méme ce attribut, seulement le pronom personnel (qui figure dans ce 
suis je, c’est il) manque. Quelle en peut étre la raison? On sait qu’en anc. 
francais le pronom personnel n’est de rigueur que si l’on veut donner du 
relief au pronom (chant ‘je chante’—jo chant ‘c’est moi qui chante’). II 
faut donc conclure que dans ce suis je, c’est il les pronoms-sujets (identi- 
fiés avec ce attribut) avaient du relief, tandis que dans c’est mon, ce suis 
mon \’insistance sur il, je n’était pas forte. Ici je ferai intervenir une ex- 
cellente remarque de M.A. Schulze, Der altfranz. Fragesatz (1887), p. 
265, qui semble étre restée ‘napercue:ce savant statue que le type c’est 
mon, ce sui mon, ce fai mon ne comporte que des “Fragen... , die eine 
energische Bejahung oder Verneinung deswegen nicht verlangen, weil 
der Fragende entweder nur eine nochmalige Bestaitigung von schon Ver- 
nommenem verlangt, oder einen Zweifel an der Thatsichlichkeit des in 
Frage Gestellten iiberhaupt nicht zu erkennen gibt.... Eine Ent- 
scheidung dariiber zu geben, ob etwas Thatsache sei oder nicht, scheint 
somit nicht das Amt der in Rede stehenden Art der Erwiderung zu sein; 
ihre Kraft scheint vielmehr darin zu liegen, schon Entschiedenes lebhaft 
zu bekriftigen.” Trés instructifs & cet égard sont l’exemple de Meraugis: 
‘Diex, que voi je? Esc ce Meraugis? C’est il, c’est mon, c’est mes amis,’ ov la 
réponse 4 la question est déja donnée par c’est il et c’est mon ne fait qu’a- 





ya été introduit (d’aprés savoir mon?). I) serait méme possible de concevoir une convergence 
(orthographique) de c’ai mon et de c’est mon en saymon. I] me semble que toutes ces formes 
fiéchies de savoir, si elles se trouvaient étre une réalité, sont secondaires et ne peuvent rien 
nous apprendre sur |’état civil de mon @ une époque reculée. 
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jouter un renforcement, et celui de Mir. Notre Dame: ‘Seigneurs, veistes 
vous / Deux hommes / Onques mais si d’un semblant estre? / Par |e 
glorieux roy celestre, / Je croy que non. / —De moie part ce ne fis mon / 
En nul pais,’ ot l’individu qui pose la question répond a lui-méme d’a- 
vance: ‘Je croy que non.’ M. Schulze reléve aussi les cas od le renforce- 
ment par notre formule s’ajoute 4 des phrases assertives comme (Mir, 
Notre Dame): ‘S’il revient, il le comperra.’—‘Che fera mon, par ceste 
teste!’ On comprend donc que le type c’est mon pouvait se passer du pro- 
nom sujet parce que l’identification du pronom avec ce n’était & l’origine 
que réitérée (“‘nochmalig,” Schulze), comme dans le cas de Meraugis: 
la véritable, la premiére identification était établie par le c’est il qui 
précéde le c’est mon. Le fait qu’on ne trouve pas, autant que je sache, 
de *c’est, *ce suis tous seuls au sens de ‘c’est lui, c’est moi,’ semble in- 
diquer que, quand l’identification était ‘sérieuse,’ le pronom personnel 
était de rigeur. C’est mon, ce suis mon ne sont que des échos—et avec 
ce caractére d’écho la particule mon ( <moneo) s’accorde excellemment 
bien: c’est il, c’est mon équivaut 4 un binédme oi c’est tl offre pour la 
premiére fois la véritable identification et ot c’est mon ne fait que ren- 
forcer le membre précédent (‘c’est bien lui, je vous dis’). Nous retrouvons 
ici le fait que nous avons constaté au sujet de savoir mon, que la particule 
mon nous apparait dés les anciens textes déja a l'état pétrifié. 

Quant 4 la perte du tour en francais moderne, nous devons revenir aux 
explications de M. Foulet au sujet du type anc. frangais ce suis je, c’est 
il: M. Foulet montre qu’a |’époque de |’élimination de la déclinaison et 
de la régularisation de l’ordre des mots, o un c’est Jehans devenait un 
c’est Jean et l’ordre sujet+verbe+attribut (objet) devenait la régle, le 
type c’est il a dQ étre réinterprété, de sorte que maintenant ce devenait le 
sujet et i] (comme... Jean) l’attribut. Nous pouvons continuer |’argu- 
mentation de M. Foulet en disant: un c’est (mon) ‘il est (vraiment) cela’ 
ce fais mon, ce a mon etc., se sont trouvés dépaysés dans la langue moderne 
pour deux raisons: d’abord, le démonstratif en général tend a perdre en 
francais moderne beaucoup de sa fonction de montrer et acquiert un rdle 
plutét abstrait; la prose moderne, en général beaucoup moins affec- 
tive, plus rationnelle que l’ancienne frangaise, restreint l’emploi de ces 


18 Que ce soit vraiment |’attribut dans c’est mon, semble pouvoir étre prouvé par un pas- 
sage dans Rec. de Fabliaux, ed. Montaiglon III, 84: le baron dit du pelvis de la jeune fille: 
‘C’est li plus biaus praiaus du monde’ et elle répond: ‘Praiaus, voire par Dieu, c’est mon’ 
== ‘préau [ce que vous venez de dire], cela est il [le pelvis] en vérité.’ 

Dans un passage de Roger de Collerye (Rec. gén. des soties 11, 367): Peuple frangois: 
‘ |... ces gras usuriers publiques, / Fins gaultiers, car plains de traffiques / Sont par trop’ 
—Jennin: ‘Ce sont mon!,’ Picot a tort d’interpréter au glossaire par ‘c’est mon avis’: il y a 
ici de nouveau ‘l’écho’ du sont de la réplique précédente. 
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‘gestes verbaux’ que sont les démonstratifs (on ne jure plus par cette 
téte; on ne sent plus autant le besoin de ce que Brugmann appelait 
‘Rededeixis’: le résumé ou |’annoncement d’un discours par le démon- 
stratif: ... ¢o dist ou go dist: ... etc.); s’ils subsistent, ils sont plutét 
grammaticalisés (qu’on compare che devenu |’article défini en picard avec 
les démonstratifs affectifs de Aucassin et Nicolette; cf. la grammaticalisa- 
tion de c’est lui (qui), c’est que, c’est une honte que de mentir etc.). Au lieu de 
c'est mon, ce sui mon on dira donc plutét ‘il /’est,’ ‘je Je suis,’ od le pronom 
personnel (issu d’un démonstratif latin, il est vrai, mais qui a perdu toute 
sa force démonstrative en francais) remplace le ce anc. frangais si affectif. 
Combien I|’insistance sur la deixis est moins forte en francais moderne, 
apparaft aussi dans l’emploi de |’accusatif (‘je /e suis’): ce cas présente le 
rapport d’identité établi avec ce qui précéde sous une forme plus effacée 
qu’un ce sui mon. En second lieu, il nous faut mentionner le fait que tout 
le systéme de la phrase-écho, de la reprise de verbes de la phrase précé- 
dente par des auxiliaires reproduisant, ensemble avec des démonstratifs 
anaphoriques, la texture de cette phrase (systéme remontant en dernier 
lieu au latin: Scisne?—Scio etc.), est presque entiérement sorti du 
francais (tandis que l’anglais maintient le systéme de |’écho: Js he sick? 
—He is, Have you seen him?—I have, Does he study?—He does, Will you 
write?—I will—et aussi en dehors de l’interrogation: He is a grand old 
man, is hel). En frangais nous n’avons que trés peu de restes de ces ‘échos’ 
(avez-vous des livres?—j’en ai; voulez-vous faire cela?—je le veux), la plu- 
part des constructions anc. francaises de ce genre se sont pétrifiées (anc. 
fr. o je, na je [sc. faz], nen il, si faz, avec le verbum vicarium reprenant 
le verbe de la question > francais mod. out, nenni, non, si; si fait n’est plus 
senti comme sic facit etc.) et les démonstratifs originaires contenus dans 
quelques unes de ces expressions n’ont plus de force démonstrative (0 
dans oi/> oui). Joindre le démonstratif ce 4 une forme du verbum vi- 
carium (che fera mon) ou a un auxiliaire (ce est mon, ce a mon) n’était donc 
plus possible (dans le dernier de ces tours c’était la Rededeixis qui en anc. 
francais faisait représenter le participe par ce: p. ex. dans le couple de 
répliques il a bien dit—ce a mon) dans un systéme de langue qui préférait 
les formes passe-partout, les outils grammaticaux applicables 4 toute 
situation, 4 des procédés moulant, dans chaque cas individuel, la forme de 
la réponse sur celle de la question. Nos formes de conversation sont 


“Tl est entendu que les types c’est (mon), ce a (mon), ce fait (mon), qui reprennent, soit 
par l’auxiliaire soit par le verbum vicarium, les mots prononcés par le partenaire, sont a 
mi-chemin entre !’écho textuellement fidéle & la phrase de |’interlocuteur (ce que Damou- 
rette-Pichon appellent une ‘réponse enti@re’: type: Le Seigneur pardonna-t-il @ David?— 
Le Seigneur pardonna 4 David) et les réponses crystallisées du type oui, non (<hoc ille 
[faci], [hoc ille] non | facit)). 
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devenues plus pratiques, plus rationnelles, plus banales aussi. C’est peut- 
étre méme grfce 4 la particule mon, obscure pour le sentiment de |’in- 
dividu parlant, que la survivance relative de c’est mon, du type condamné 
par l’esprit de la langue moderne, a pu étre aidée: c’est mon, ce a mon 
offraient des blocs inanalysables, qui se sont maintenus précisément grAce 
a leur manque de transparence. Evidemment le rapport de ‘l’écho’ avec 
la phrase précédente s’est perdu au xvi° siécle et n’existe plus dans les 
phrases de Corneille et de Moliére. Camon, c’est mon sont donc les derniers 
restes d’un ancien état de choses et ces formes ont décliné, comme c’est 
V’habitude des archaismes, dans leur valeur de style, jusqu’au point 
de devenir ‘des fagons de parler de harengéres” (comme dit Oudin de 
c’est mon, ce fay mon, ce faudra mon, v. Livet) ou, a la rigueur, de caractéri- 
ser, comme c’est le cas pour ¢amon, la vulgarité de Madame Jourdain par 
sa facon de parler (cf. Brunot, Hist. d. 1. litt. fr., rv, 314). Que ce soient pré- 
cisément ¢amon [=anc. fr. ce a mon], c’est mon qui ont survécu plus long- 
temps que ce sui mon, ce ai mon etc., ne doit pas nous surprendre: de méme 
oil, si fait, nenil, c’est a dire les 3* pers. pétrifiées, ont eu la vie plus longue 
que o je, si faz je, nen je etc.; et M. Foulet a montré aussi dans |’étude 
citée que c’est il se maintient plus longtemps que ce suis je (grace a une 
réinterprétation qui méne méme 4 la formation du type nouveau c’est 
mot). 

Les phrases-écho de I’anc. francais citées peuvent donc, il me semble, 
trés bien avoir contenu 4 |’origine un mon<lat. moneo, devenu néces- 
saire en anc. francais pour donner plus de corps 4 *c’est etc. et devenu 
égal dés lors 4 l’adverbe voir ou a la locution par foi (cf. les exemples 
cités plus haut, ot ces deux particules apparatssent 4 cété de mon, 
et les autres renforcements tautologiques 4 la note 11). D’une facon 
générale, nous pouvons dire que mon, en dehors de |’emploi avec |’impéra- 
tif, que nous considérons comme le plus primitif (finis mon! ‘finis donc!’), 
se trouve dans nos textes anc. francais déja en pleine retraite, déja en voie 
de grammaticalisation. Ce ne sont que des restes épars d’un emploi vivant 
4 une époque préhistorique que nous rencontrons dans savoir mon et c’es! 
mon. Le fait que le type finis mon! n’est attesté qu’au xm1I° siécle et 
savoir mon apparait déja au x1I*, ne pourra pas ébranler notre conviction. 

Le développement dialectal de mon peut étre compris 4 la lumiére de 
ce que nous dit Jouancoux dans son Gloss. étym. du patois picard, 1, 202, 
s.v. mon: “Ce mot est un adjectif qu’on rencontre dans la locution el- 
liptique est mon, locution que Corblet et autres cacographient émon. A 
lorigine, cette locution est affirmative et l’on dit: C’est mon, c’est vrai. 
Plus tard, chez nous elle devient interrogative et l’on dit: Est mon?, c’est- 
a-dire: Est-ce vrai? Actuellement, l’inflexion de la voix et la place oc- 
cupée par elle [évidemment, ‘elle’ est ‘la locution’] dans la phrase indi- 
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quent si elle est affirmative ou interrogative. . . . Tout prés de nous, en 
Normandie, elle s’est conservée intacte, grace a la persistance de |’adjectif 
démonstratif ce, et l’on dit: C’est mon, c’est donc cela. Dans le Verman- 
dois, le Noyonnais et le Valois on dit a mon au lieu de est mon, toujours 
au sens indiqué ci-dessus: ‘Il ara pris cha pour einne gausse (gausserie), 
amon?’ .. . Le émon de Corblet et des autres lexicographes est, on le voit, 
une cacographie. Le amon en est une aussi et de plus une corruption de 
est mon.” 

Le patoisant picard s’est trompé dans cette derniére assertion: @ mon 
est un résidu d’un ancien tour d’expression au méme titre que est mon; les 
deux expressions remontent évidemment aux phrases-écho anc. fr. du 
type ce a mon, c’est mon. Mais ce qui est intéressant dans le témoignage de 
Jouancoux, c’est l’analyse du patoisant: mon =un adjectif. C’est l’analyse 
devenue nécessaire, dans un systéme ov |’ordre des mots sujet-+verbe 
+attribut s’impose (et c’est d’ailleurs la méme analyse qu’a donnée le 
grammairien Périon au xvi* siécle, quand il latinisait la variante posté- 
rieure c’est moult en hoc est multum, v. Livet): c’est mon se moule mainte- 
nant sur le patron c’est vrai. Mais pourquoi le ce est-il tombé dans certains 
patois? Je suppose que, quand l’anc. frangais... ce dit-il a été aban- 
donné en faveur de . . . dit-il, les phrases intercalaires ce est mon, ce a mon 
ont aussi été décapitées: de 14 les émon, amon de certains patois. Peut-étre 
aussi que les types moyens francais comment va?, sont des méchants (‘ce 
sont...’), se trouvant 4 l’époque ou le pronom personnel n’était pas 
encore de rigueur (cf. Damourette-Pichon Iv, 578), ont pu entrainer est 
mon ‘[il] est vrai’ au lieu de c’est mon. 

LEO SPITZER 


The Johns Hopkins University 











XXXI 
OLD ENGLISH RIDDLE NO. 4 
Handmill 


VER since 1859, when Dietrich' suggested hand-mill among the pos- 

sible solutions for the present riddle, this answer has been advocated 
time and again? without, however, finding general acceptance. Finally, 
the latest commentators of the Old English Riddles, while hesitatingly 
offering handbell or flail as possible solutions, label the riddle ‘“‘unsolved.’” 
In my opinion hand-mill is the subject of the riddle. The reason that this 
solution has not appealed to readers seems to lie in the fact that so far 
the repeated references to a ring or a plurality of rings in the riddle have 
defied interpretation. I offer the following translation which varies 
from the accepted one only in a few details, and shall then discuss the 
famoux crux of the riddle. 


Ic sceal Sragbysig Segne minum, 
hringum hefted, hyran georne, 
min bed brecan, breahtme cydan 
Sat me halswridan hlaford sealde. 

5 Oft mec slepwerigne secg od3e meowle 
gtetan eode; ic him gromheortum 


winterceald oncwede. Wearm lim 

gebundenne beg hwilum berste3; 

se Seah bid on Sonce Segne minum, 
10 medwisum men, me Set sylfe, 

Ser wiht wite, ond wordum min 

on sped mege spel gesecgan.*‘ 


Fettered by rings, I am busy at times 
and diligently obey my attendant: 
I break my bed announcing with clamor 
that my lord has put a ring on my neck. 
5 Often, when I am weary with sleep, a man or woman 
comes and grips me; to this fierce creature 
icy I respond. Occasionally a warm limb 
bursts the ring linked to it; 
however this pleases my attendant, 


1 ZfdA, x1, 461. 

2 As late as 1920 Holthausen, however, proposed hand-bell, Anglia, x.tv, 346. 

3W. S. Mackie, The Exeter Book, part 11 EETS 194 (London, 1934), 249; G. Ph. 
Krapp—E. van K. Dobbie, The Exeter Book, The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, 11 (New 
York, 1936), 324. 

‘ The text conforms to the latest edition. 
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10 that dullard, and likewise it would me, 
had I any sense and could in words 
skillfully tell my story. 


The perplexing character of the rings disappears at once if we under- 
stand the term “ring’’ to mean a journal-box or a socket in which a 
pivot turns. A socket is indeed nothing but a ring. 

For several reasons every rotating hand-mill requires a bearing for the 
upper stone. First a definite axis must be provided, second the weight of 
the upper stone must be taken up, and third, the distance between the 
grinding surfaces of the two stones must be so adjusted as to permit the 
grain to enter between these faces. Some kind of pivot construction is re- 
quired for these various purposes. 

I have indicated schematically in the accompanying figure the princi- 
pal parts: r is the rynd, say, a narrow piece of wood fastened diametrically 
to the upper stone in the feed funnel and provided with a central bore or 
socket; p is the pivot about which the upper stone turns; u is a post which 
carries the pivot and also supports the upper, movable stone; // are, say, 
some logs by which the distance of the grinding stones may be properly 
adjusted; # is the handle by which the upper stone is operated. 

The pivot and its socket must have been made of special hard wood; 
these parts are exposed to greatest wear and tear and will therefore 
break occasionally. The mill-stones are cold before the operation begins, 
but the pivot and its socket due to friction soon become warm (lines 7 
and 8). All these features agree with what the poet tells us. When a break 
occurred, the ignorant slave, unable to make the repair, would enjoy 
leisure while his master was working on the mill (lines 9 and 10). The 
bed clearly is the “sheet” of grain which is broken and this operation is 
accompanied by much noise (line 3), a fact to which poets so often have 
called attention. 

But a rotary hand-mill may besides have other pivotal elements. 
Among some North-Germanic and Slavonic peoples hand-mills with long 
upright grinding rods are still common,’ and this kind of mill-drive seems 
to go back to very early times. The principle of this drive is shown on the 
right hand side of the figure. 

The ends of the grinding rod R are placed in sockets. The upper socket 
Sa may conveniently be attached to the ceiling of the room. The lower 


5 Through the kindness of Prof. Max Férster, Munich, designs based on photographs 
made by Prof. A. Gétze, Berlin, and on models in the Deutsche Museum, Munich, were 
forwarded to me. See also J. Hoops, Reallexikon der Germanischen Altertumskunde, 11 
(Strassburg, 1915-16), 243; M. Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, vit (Berlin, 1927), 
321-325; O. Schrader-A. Nehring, Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde, U 
(Berlin, 1929), 24-28. 
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socket s; could either be placed in a depression of the upper stone or else 
in a wooden arm or lever e. The great technical advantage of this kind of 
drive is obvious: the operator while turning the mill need not change 
his grip on the rod R. The grinding rod works on the principle of the 
crank, that is, its lower end turns in the socket s,. With a plain handle it is 
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difficult to rotate the stone, and an oscillating motion may have been 
used in connection with this drive. 

The clues in the riddle are not definite enough to enable us to decide 
which particular socket the poet has in mind. The plurality of rings in 
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line 1 may perhaps point to the described crank mechanism with its two 
sockets. The term ‘‘fettered” is well chosen: the pivots make the opera- 
tion of the mill constrained and, in the case of the grinding rod, the mill 
is forced to work by means of the lower socket or ring (line 2), just as 
an animal held by a collar or neck-ring is compelled to follow its master. 

In Great Britain early querns have recently been collected, photo- 
graphed, and described.* These mill-stones show very different diame- 
ters; they do not yield any positive information as to the driving mecha- 
nisms because all their wooden parts have of course perished and only 
the cut-outs in the upper stone for fastening the drive remain. In the 
Old Norse epics no less than three terms for the driving rods occur and 
they seem to point to different constructions: skaptré or skapt-iré “shaft- 
tree” and monduliré mondul, ‘rotating tree or wood”’ fit the long rotating 
rod, whereas ériéna, represented by the Danish and Norwegian éryne 
“snout”,”’? points to a short handle either upright or extending dia- 
metrically. Both kinds of drives may have been in use.® 

Since the riddles of Anglo-Saxon England introduce so often ‘‘won- 
ders” of their time,® the present riddle may well describe a new inven- 
tion, a more advanced type of hand-mill. What archeological finds cannot 
disclose, possibly a riddle reveals to us. 

ERIKA VON ERHARDT-SIEBOLD 
Vassar College 


* Cecil Curwen, “Querns,’”’ Antiquity x1, March 1937, pp. 133 sq.... “More about 
Querns,”’ Antiquity xv, March 1941, pp. 15 sq. 

1 Grottasgngr, 18,1, ... 20,3,...23,3...and Helgakvida Hundingsbana, 1, 3,4... 4,2 
...+ For mendull=Gern.. mangel, Engl. mangle, cf. Falk-Torp, Norweg. Din. Etym. 
Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 1910), s.v. mangle. 

* The rod was far more difficult to make and to maintain in good condition and for this 
reason could be considered only for mills with greater grinding capacity and larger stones. 
These mill-stones, because of their larger diameters, could not be rotated conveniently by 
a plain handle, however, for smaller mills a plain handle had certain advantages. Hence, 
we may presume that rod-driven mills were comparatively rare and that their drive ap- 
peared as one of those “wonders” of Anglo-Saxon England. 

* Cf. articles by the present writer: “An Archaeological Find in a Latin Riddle of the 
Anglo-Saxons,” Speculum, vu (1932), 252-256; “History of the Bell in a Riddle’s Nutshell,” 
Engl. Stud. txrx (1934), 1-14; “‘Aldhelm’s Chrismal,”’ Speculum, x (1935), 276-280; “Ald- 
helm in Possession of the Secrets of Sericulture,’”’A nmglia LX (1936), 384-389;“The Hellebore 
in Anglo-Saxon Pharmacy,” Engl. Stud., Lxx1 (1936), 161-170 (in connection with Aldhelm’s 
Enigma 98). Other “wonders” of the time will be discussed in the edition of Latin Enigmas 
of Anglo-Saxon England, which has been prepared. 














XXXII 


THE BACKGROUND AND SOURCES OF REMY 
BELLEAU’S PIERRES PRECIEUSES 


EMY BELLEAU, whom Ronsard himself once characterized as the 
seventh poet of the Pléiade,' is a very familiar name to us, and in- 
deed we continue to read certain of his poems with pleasure year after 
year. Yet, as Chamard has recently remarked in his Histoire de la Pléiade, 
“’éclat radieux dont brille le chef de la Pléiade [Ronsard] a fait un peu 
perdre de vue ses compagnons: depuis quelques dix ou douze ans il semble 
qu’ils soient éclipsés.’” Certainly little has been written on Belleau since 
the book by Alexandre Eckhardt and an article by Georges Prévot. These 
studies date from the time of the last war.* In the pages which follow I 
shall try to reexamine some of the influences which could have affected 
Belleau’s composition of his Amours et Nouveaux eschanges des Pierres 
Précieuses. From this we will turn to a brief survey of the sources of his 
lapidary material. This last was discussed in 1886 by R. Besser,‘ but I feel 
that Besser did not always conduct his study systematically without 
parti pris. My own investigation of sources was made entirely independ- 
ent of that of Besser, at the outset. 

It was in August, 1576, that Belleau first published the major portion 
of his Pierres Précieuses, together with his Discours sur la Vanité and the 
Ecglogues Sacrées. Besser thought that the composition of the Pierres 
Précieuses was begun as early as 1561.5 Eckhardt goes one better and 
places the beginnings of this collection as far back as 1556, the date when 
Belleau published his first Petites Inventions and the translation of 
Anacreon.® Certainly Belleau did not develop his talent in new directions 
during his poetic career. He owed the form of his Aymnes-blasons to Ron- 


1 Marty-Laveaux, ed., (Euores de Ronsard, v (Paris: Alphonse Lemerre, 1891), 185: 
“pour accomplir la septiéme Pléiade.”” 

2 Histoire dela Pléiade (Paris: Didier, 1939), 1, 53. 

* Alexandre Eckhardt, Remy Belleau sa vie, sa Bergerie. Etude historique et critique (Buda- 
pest: Németh, 1917). 

Georges Prévot in the RHLF, xxvut (1921), 321-339. Prévot demonstrates that Belleau 
derived his baisers sonnets from Jean Second. 

See also A. Gouverneur, Cuvres complétes de Remy Belleau (Paris: Gouverneur, 1867), 
1, xi-xxxii. Adolphe Van Bever, Amours, échanges de pierres précieuses de Remy Belleau 
(Paris, 1909). Franz A. Wagner, Remy Belleau und seine Werke (Leipzig diss., 1890). 

*In ZfrSL, vit (1886), 185-250. 

5 Tind., 206. 

® Op. cit., 140-142. Eckhardt is at some pains to prove that the Pierres précieuses were 
composed long before publication. His arguments are not conclusive. The evidence of the 
Abbé de Pimpont would be worth examining. Unfortunately Eckhardt gives no reference 
for this. 
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sard, and he persisted in this style of verse from the Petites Inventions to 
the Pierres Précieuses, but this does not permit us to imply that the 
Pierres Précieuses as a unified corpus of poems was gathered together in a 
single manuscript long previous to its publication date. In fact some allu- 
sions present in these gem blasons make it only too clear that they refer 
to the miserable times experienced in the first two years of the reign of 
Henri III. Individual poems, such as those on the coral and pearl, had 
indeed been outlined years before, but it is certain that the collected 
Pierres Précieuses reflected important events of 1575. 

Henry III was crowned at Reims on February 15 of that year and two 
days later he was married to Louise de Vaudémont, of the house of Lor- 
raine. As was the custom of the times, the King received gifts and con- 
gratulations from the representatives of friendly states and from his 
noble subjects, during most of the remaining months of the year 1575. 
Many of these gifts were quite substantial. The new king meant a change 
of fortune for many individuals, and the Guise family was one of those 
that profited the most, particularly in their rivalry with the Montmo- 
rency family for control of affairs at Court. Members of the Guise house- 
hold, including Belleau, who was at this time their household poet, had 
every reason to rejoice at the turn of events. (Just why does Eckhardt 
suggest that Belleau was presented at Court by Nicolas, the King’s sec- 
retary?’ No intimate retainer of the Duc de Guise required such a pres- 
entation.) 

I make the suggestion that the Pierres Précieuses was completed and 
brought together as a part of the congratulatory proceedings of 1575, the 
King’s jubilee year. Although there is no precise reference to the corona- 
tion, or to the royal marriage, in Belleau’s preface, this omission might 
be expected when the printing of the collection came in the following 
year. The Pierres Précieuses as a whole were dedicated to the King; and 
the poem on the diamond, the second dlason in the collection was dedi- 
cated to the Queen. 

Despite what may seem a digression it would be well at this point to 
quote from the account of Giovanni Michieli, one of the special ambassa- 
dors sent from Venice, with sixty principal retainers, to congratulate the 
French King and Queen.® His cortége made its formal entry into Paris on 
October 23, 1575, eight months after the events which they came to 
honor. Michieli gives a detailed and graphic picture of the Court of 
Henry III at the very time when Belleau was putting into form his 


7 Tbid., 92. 

*N. N. Tommaseo, ed., Relations des ambassadeurs vénitiens sur les affaires de France 
au XVI° siécle (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1838), 11, 204-268. (Collection des documents 
inédits.) 
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Pierres Précieuses. The Venetians were received with the greatest of 
honor, because of the warm feelings which Henry entertained toward 
their Republic, since his magnificent entertainment at Venice on his re- 
turn from Poland, the previous autumn. Pierre Champion, drawing upon 
a remark made by Tasso, speaks of the Venetian influence on Henry: 


Henry III a bu vraiment le poison de Venise; et le godt nouveau que ses poétes, 
Desportes, Belleau, Balf on propagé autour de lui, est celui de l’Italie de Venise.* 


Indeed Giovanni Michieli and his train were lodged at the Hotel de 
Guise, where Belleau also lived. This magnificent residence which, a 
hundred and thirty years later, was to become the Hétel de Soubise, and 
which in 1808 was turned over to the National Archives by Napoleon, 
was begun by the Guise family in 1553, when they purchased as a nu- 
cleus the Hétel de Clive, on the Rue de Chaume (between the Rue de 
Paradis and the Rue des Quatre Fils Hémon). Michieli reports of this 
Hétel de Guise that it was one of the principal houses of the city ‘‘orna- 
mented royally for his reception.’”’ He was assigned a suite of three rooms, 
all hung with tapestries of gold and silk. The bed given to him was be- 
lieved to be finer than that at the disposal of the King of France. At din- 
ner there were five courses served in silver dishes. On October 26, Henry 
III received the Venetian envoys in the Louvre; immediately thereafter 
they went to speak with the Queen, Louise de Vaudémont, and with the 
Queen Mother and others. Michieli was occupied with his official con- 
gratulations until November 1 when he requested permission to depart. 

Although this display of wealth must have been a tour de force for the 
occasion, we cite it as evidence of the luxurious milieu in which Belleau 
played his part. Ambassador Michieli was a shrewd man and he noted 
only too well the struggle between the Guises and the Montmorency fac- 
tion, and the advantage which the former would now receive at the 
Court. Michieli added that, in the face of all strife, the new King had 
evident inclinations only for the pleasures of indolence and of peace. Two 
years later the secretary of Geronimo Lippomano, another ambassador 
from Venice spoke of the great fondness displayed by the French king for 
Monili e braccialetti e pendenti all’orecchie and added that the young mon- 
arch always wore jewels and perfumes.’° 

We know that Belleau was suffering from a grave malady in 1573-74 
which made it impossible for him to work, and that it was only in 1575 
that he felt sufficiently recuperated to take up his pen once more. In the 
preface to his Discours sur la Vanité (published jointly with the Pierres 
Précieuses in 1576) Belleau states specifically that he had read the first 


® Pierre Champion, Ronsard et son temps (Paris: Champion, 1925), p. 338. 
10N. N. Tommaseo, of. cit., 11, 614. 
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four chapters of this on several occasions to Charles IX at Fontaine- 
bleau in 1573. The King desired that he should finish it, but at that very 
time Belleau was seized with a severe illness which lasted for two entire 
years. Only after recovery from this was he able to complete the Dis- 
cours, and presumably complete and assemble his Pierres Précieuses—in 
the latter part of 1575 and in 1576. The residence of Charles IX at Fon- 
tainebleau in 1573 can easily be dated from the King’s letters and those 
of Catherine de’ Medici. The King was there between March 14 and June 
3. This means that Belleau must have spent a portion at least of this same 
interval there, in his capacity as official poet of the Guises. On March 20 
Charles was wounded by a wild boar and forced to rest in bed for a period 
of six days. Perhaps it was during this enforced stay indoors that Belleau 
helped to amuse his royal host, reading to him the unfinished Discours. 
The nature of Belleau’s grave illness, which incapacitated him at this 

time, is quite clear—at least, we know how his physicians diagnosed it. 
It is strange that Eckhardt, and others who speak of this sickness, do 
not identify it. In the blason devoted to the galactite or milk stone, in the 
Pierres Précieuses, Belleau says: 

Je serois trop ingrat, ayant tiré ma vie 

Des serres de la mort qui me l’avoit ravie 

Sans le secours du laict, si du laict ne chantoy 

La puissance et l’effect, dont j’ay faict preuve en moy." 


Reference here is not to any vague tonic qualities of milk, as some seem 

to suppose. The milk regime was a recognized therapeutic course in early 
medicine, based upon an aphorism of Hippocrates: 
It is bad to give milk to persons having headaches and it is also bad to give it 
in fevers... it is also bad to give it to those who have bilious discharges in 
acute fever and to those who have copious discharge of blood; but it is suitable 
in phthisical cases, when not attended with much fever... .4 


The Encyclopedia, the work of Diderot and his confreres, is a trust- 

worthy reference on medical practice of early modern times. There, under 
the word Lait, four double columned pages are devoted to the use of this 
in medicine. We will quote a few lines: 
Les lois ou les canons thérapeutiques sur |’usage du lait, observés encore au- 
jourd’hui, existent de toute ancienneté dans |’art; ils sont renfermés dans un 
aphorisme d’Hippocrate, mille fois répété, et commenté par les auteurs anciens 
et modernes, depuis Galien et Celse, jusqu’aux écrivains de nos jours. 


The milk cure was the sovereign treatment for consumption or tubercu- 
losis of the lungs. Belleau was suffering from the same malady which car- 


4 Ed. Marty-Laveaux, u, 256. 12 Aphorism 64. 
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ried off his royal master, Charles, on May 20, 1574. Although Belleay 
weathered the attack during the two following years, he must have suf- 
fered a reinfection within six months after his praise of the cure. He died 
early in March of 1577. 

Eckhardt has remarked that the Bergerie owed much to the society of 
the ladies at Joinville."* As Eckhardt believed that the Pierres Précieuses 
was also largely composed at that time (a supposition which we deny 
except for the blasons on the coral and the pearl) he does not seek for any 
other feminine influence for the Pierres Précieuses. It happens that eleven 
of the twenty-one dblasons, the number printed in 1576, are dedicated to 
ladies at the French Court. The diamond, as we have already stated, was 
addressed to the Queen; the coral, a poem written many years before, 
was dedicated to Belleau’s immediate patroness of the time, the Duch- 
ess of Guise. There is a residuum of nine poems which bear other dedica- 
tions, to ladies with whom he had less visible associations: the ruby is 
addressed to Mme de Montpensier, the pearl to Marguerite de Navarre, 
the emerald to the Duchess of Nevers, the sapphire to Marie d’Elbeuf, 
the turquoise to the Maréchale de Retz, the agate to Mlle de Surgéres 
(Héléne of Ronsard), the jasper to Mlle de Brissac, the eagle-stone to 
Mme de Villeroy, and the swallow-stone to Mile de Belleville. It so 
happens that four of these ladies are the four who have been, thus far, 
identified among the Muses of the Salon Verd of Mme de Retz. These 
are the Maréchale de Retz herself, Marguerite de Navarre, the Duchess 
of Nevers, and Mile de Surgéres. Perhaps Mlle de Montpensier, Marie 
d’Elbeuf, Mlle de Brissac, Mme de Villeroy, and Mile de Belleville are 
the remaining five Muses of the Salon Verd whose names have not yet 
been identified. It may be that Belleau was not speaking figuratively 
when he stated in the dedication of his Pierres Précieuses to the King 
that he had drawn his inspiration from the “riche et sacré cabinet des 
Muses.” Some of his inspiration may have come from the Hétel de 
Dampierre, the Maréchale’s house in the Faubourg Saint-Honoré which, 
since 1570, was a stimulus to poetic—and especially Petrarchean—crea- 
tion in the environment of Paris." 

Belleau was altogether too reticent for our tastes. He gives very little 
direct indication of his associates. Fortunately his friends had more to 
say for him than he did of them. Eckhardt has devoted a number of 
pages to such references. Desportes, who was a constant devotee at the 
house of the Maréchale, is unusually open in his references to Belleau. 
He mentions Belleau four times." If Belleau was slow to speak of his male 


13 Op. cit., p. 89. 
4 On the subject of the Maréchale de Retz and her Salon, see Jacques Lavaud, Philippe 
Desportes (Paris: Droz, 1936), pp. 72-107. 6 Tbid., pp. 114-115. 
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friends, he is even less enlightening on his women associates, with the 
exception of his patronesses. His “discretion” seems to have been nearly 

rfect. For instance, Belleau wrote the Commentary for the second 
book of Ronsard’s Amours. It is there that Ronsard speaks of Magdelon 
as the lady of Belleau; but Belleau offers no explanation. 

Eckhardt makes no attempt to identify the mistress, or mistresses, 
to whom Belleau makes veiled references in the Bergerie. As my own sug- 
gestion in this respect has bearing upon what I have just said, about a 
possible association with the Maréchale de Retz, I will be bolder. 

In those poems of the Petites Inventions which Belleau first printed in 
1573 the poet’s mistress is often mentioned, under the name of ‘‘Catin”’ 
or Catherine. She appears also in the Seconde Journée de la Bergerie 
(printed in 1572). In one of the Baisers (which Belleau imitated from 
Jean Second) the name is present, but it is not imitated. It is original 
with Belleau. In a poem of the Petites Inventions entitled ‘Election de sa 
demeure’’ Belleau remarks that his lady has twelve letters in her name."* 
I shall now hazard a bold guess that Claude-Catherine de Retz was the 
“Catin’”’ of these poems. If Belleau had reference to her in his “Election 
de demeure” it should be noted that Claude de Retz (without the 
Catherine) has just twelve letters. (It is utterly beside the point to argue 
in this connection that Belleau could only have referred to her as Cath- 
erine de Retz and not as Claude de Retz.) Despite Eckhardt’s belief that 
Belleau may have had ‘“‘Catin” as his lady love as early as 1559,'’ I 
believe that this liaison was active around 1570-72, to judge from the 
published dates of most of the poems that mention the lady (Petites 
Inventions, editions of 1572, 1573, 1574); Seconde Journée de la Bergerie, 
1572). Of course, poems were often written years before they were 
printed; but in such cases names were frequently changed. There is no 
evidence that Belleau’s Catherine returned much affection. Certainly if 
she was Catherine de Retz, it is probable that Claude Billard de Courge- 
nay was closer to her heart in the years immediately following 1570." 
That ‘‘Catin” was too often disposed to keep Belleau at a distance may 
be observed in a sonnet from the 1573 group of Petites Inventions which 
reads, in part: 

Vous me dites sans fin que ce n’est la saison... 
Plus me mets en priéres et plus fais penitence 
Moins je sens addoucir vostre fiére arrogance. . . .'° 


Ed. Marty-Laveaux, 1, 92, 97, 100, 115; m, 122. The “Election de sa demeure”’ is in 
1, 79-83. 17 Op. cit., 149. 

18H. C. Lancaster in RHLF, xxxvi (1927), 574-576; also in Adventures of a Literary 
Historian (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1942), pp. 166-173. The Maréchale could be 
addressed then as Minerve. 19 Ed. Marty-Laveaux, 1, 148. 
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In the blason of the turquoise in the Pierres Précieuses similar remarks 
are addressed directly to the Maréchale de Retz. In this poem Belleay 
begins by saying that old age afflicts everything in time, but that the 
turquoise has the power of recovery when placed near the flame. This 
stone has the power also of inspiring omitié. It would break into bits 
rather than dishonor the one who possesses it. He, the poet, is like the 
turquoise; he has found only sorrow in his attachment and has lost much 
time and effort in serving his cruel one. Yet this stone has most sensitive 
feelings and can reflect the mood of its wearer.”° (At this point Belleau 
digresses and bursts into indignation against the Mécontents of the 
Realm who also should have some feeling.)* May we infer from this 
blason of the turquoise that the warm feelings of Catherine de Retz toward 
Belleau have grown colder, as he suspects, because of his waning youth? 
In 1575 Belleau was forty-eight; the Maréchale was only thirty-two. 
Belleau’s likening of himself to an aging turquoise reminds us of other 
lines, in one of his sonnets: 


Quand j’entrevoy ceste espaule avancee 

Ce pié croisé, ceste tremblante voix, 

Ce dos courbé ainsi qu’un arc turgois ... 

Je dis alors, voyant ce corps perclus 

Faire l’amour et qui ne marque plus, 

Qu’on cognoist l’age, et la force, 4 la queue.” 


We now turn from the life of Belleau and offer some observations on 
the sources of his Pierres Précieuses. No type of investigation permits 
more abuse than a study of sources. The discovery of one instance where 
a writer has undoubtedly used a somewhat recherché predecessor can 
inspire an investigator to claim that this work was a major source. Then 
again, so often 4 scientific treatise of early modern date draws slavishly 


% The turquoise is not discussed at all by Marbode. In Pliny it may be identified with 
the callaina, but Belleau made no use of this material. This stone is handled very briefly 
by Vincent of Beauvais who mentions its color and place of origin (v1, 106) and then says 
of its virtues: “Et est virtus eius visuum conservare salvum, etiam a nocivis extrinsecis 
casibus . . . hilaritatem quoque inducit.” The Second Prose Lapidary also mentions the 
stone as Turchesia or Turquemaus. It remarks that a horse who has been touched with it 
will not founder, will not be afflicted by heat or cold and will not suffer from hoof disease. 
It preserves from poison and will keep one from drowning or from falling off a horse. 
(Studer and Evans, Anglo-Norman Lapidaries (Paris: 1924, p. 136). It is evident that 
Belieau has drawn upon his own knowledge in treating this stone. It does change color 
with use (from blue to green) and it will crack when subjected to heat. Perhaps the virtue 
of reflecting the feelings of its wearer may be due to a misunderstanding of the first part of 
Vincent of Beauvais’ description of the stone. 

%1 Ed. Marty-Laveaux, m, 221-224. 

2 Tbid., 1, 141. 
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upon its predecessors. It becomes thus impossible to say whether a still 
later author used this work or that of the common predecessors. 

The major part of the Pierres Précieuses, twenty-one blasons on the 
gems, was printed in August of 1576. To these was prefaced a prose Dis- 
cours des Pierres Précieuses which has almost nothing to say about sources: 


Toutesfois ne voulant faire tort aux cendres e precieux restes de la venerable 
antiquité, comme d’Orphee et autres, je me suis proposé les ensuyvre . . . voyla 
le recueil que j’ay peu faire des vertus et proprietez des Pierres precieuses, pris 
de la meilleure part de ceux qui en ont escrit ....” 


At the same time in his preface addressed to the King, Belleau speaks of 
what he considers the novelty of his work: 


... ceste mienne et nouvelle invention d’escrire des pierres, tantost les desgui- 
sant sous une feinte metamorphose, tantost les faisant parler, et quelquefois 
les animant de passions amoureuses, et autres affections secrétes sans toutefois 
oublier leur force, ny leur propriété particuliére. Ce que j’ay songneusement 
recueilly de la fertile moisson des auteurs anciens qui en ont parsemé la memoire 
jusques 4 notre temps. 


Belleau considered that his own invention lay chiefly in personifications 
of some of the precious stones, not in discussing the precious stones them- 
selves. In the edition of 1578 ten additional blasons on gems were added 
from the dead poet’s papers, in addition to a new discours in verse, and a 


poem on the invention of gem settings by Prometheus. In the new dis- 
cours Belleau says outright that he has “‘imité la trace et les pas mesurez 
du viel chantre de Thrace,” that is, the Lithica of the pseudo-Orpheus, a 
Greek verse composition (768 lines) of the fourth century A.D. to which 
a prose prologue was later added. Colletet, in his life of Belleau, remarks 
of the Pierres Précieuses: “Tl [l’oeuvre] semble une imitation de l’antique 
Orphee, du moderne Marbodaeus et de quelques autres qui ont composé 
tant en prose qu’en vers, des traittez de pierres précieuses.’’* 

Besser, and after him Eckhardt and Chamard, have greeted this at- 
tribution of source, to the very difficult and crabbed Greek verse of the 
Lithica, with some enthusiasm, as it illustrates the Greek learning of the 
poet. However, Besser cannot show that Belleau got much from the 
Orpheus” (edited by Henri Estienne in 1566). He adduces two items, 
to be exact: the detail that Pallas Athene was terrified by the eye of the 
dead Medusa’s head, and the legend that the flecks of red in the blood- 
stone are from blood of the gods (which Belleau attributes to the agate, 
not the bloodstone). This is certainly very little to the credit of the 
Lithica, if it is anything. Furthermore, it should be noted that of the 


* A, Gouverneur, of. cit., xv. % Op. cit., 204. 
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twenty stones in the Lithica, only nine can be identified with stones 
treated by Belleau; viz., the jet, agate, galactite, jasper, magnetite, opal, 
topaz, rock crystal and bloodstone.* The prose prologue of the Lithica, 
which introduces the meeting of Orpheus with Theodamas, the son of 
Priam, and gives the reasons for the narrating of the virtues of the gems, 
is the sort of thing that Belleau would hardly have passed over if he had 
been making active use of the Orpheus. In my opinion, the evidence 
proves that Belleau made very little, if any, use of the Lithica, despite 
his own assertion, and that of Colletet. 

The case for Marbode of Rennes is a better one. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury the common edition of this lapidary was that prepared by George 
Pictor of Willingen. This was first published in Fribourg and Paris in 1531, 
in Cologne in 1539, and again in Basel in 1555. Pictor gives cross refer- 
ences to all authors known to him who discussed these gems: Pliny, 
Solinus, Isidor, Vincent of Beauvais, Albertus Magnus, Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus, the Pandects of Matthew Silvaticus of Salerno (printed in 1474), 
and Galen and Dioscorides. It is extremely probable that Belleau had in 
his possession a copy of Pictor’s Marbode, and, if such was the case, these 
authors listed by Pictor would be the “precieux restes de la venerable 
antiquité” which he professes to have followed, along with the Orpheus. 

My method in seeking the sources of Belleau’s work has been to tabu- 
late the details from a selected group of the gem poems, checking these 
with an analysis of the content of mediaeval lapidaries which was made 
for me some years ago (1938) by Miss Caroline V. Diehl. For material 
not included in this analysis, notably, the ancient lapidaries, I have been 
obliged to make individual checks in each case. This mechanical method 
has an advantage over that used by Besser in that no attempt is made to 
establish source beforehand; the “‘chips are allowed to fall where they 
will.” A considerable number of the lapidary details in Belleau are found 
in many places. However, by comparing the instances where resem- 
blances were more rare I have concluded that Belleau made major use of 
four sources: the Speculum Naturale of Vincent of Beauvais, Pliny, Mar- 
bode, and Albertus Magnus, in this order of descending frequency.” It is 
true that Vincent of Beauvais himself merely summarized his predeces- 
sors: Pliny, Isidor, Aristotle, the Physiologus, Arnoldus, Dioscorides, 


% T have used the edition of Godefredus Hermannus, Orphica (Leipzig: 1805), pp. 357- 
442. 

% The 1473 edition of Vincent of Beauvais, printed by Joannes Mentelin, has been my 
edition. The gems are treated in Book vm. For Marbode I have made use of the 1531 
edition of George Pictor of Willingen. For Albertus Magnus I have used the 1582 edition 
of his De secretis mulierum, etc. which contains the herbal, lapidary and bestiary. This edi- 
tion was printed in Lyon. It would be of little use to give page references to these editions. 
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Avicenna, Seneca, Petrus Comestor, Guillaume de Conches, and many 
others, but the combination of lapidary details found in the Pierres 
Précieuses is convincing that Belleau had before him this great encyclo- 
pedia of scientific knowledge. 

We will give analyses of two of the shorter blasons of the Pierres Pré- 
cieuses, to illustrate the mechanics of such a source study. First we sum- 
marize the description of the alectorias (a pebble found in a capon’s 
craw): It comes from a cock (M., Pl., Albertus, Vincent); the cock can 
frighten a lion (PI.); Milo carried such a stone about with him, on his 
person (M., Pl., Solinus, Albertus, Vincent); this stone gives a constant 
heart (M., Vincent); it inspires eloquence (M., Vincent); it overcomes the 
resistance of one’s lady in physical love (Vincent) ; the stone is like crystal 
(M., Solinus, Vincent); it is also dark in shade (Vincent); it is the size of 
a bean (M., Pl., Albertus, Solinus, Vincent). 

Next we offer an analysis of the b/ason on the carchedoine or chalced- 
ony: Heaven has ordained all things; by law of Nature things pertain- 
ing to the earth alone are earthy and therefore mortal (Vincent Ix, 4, 
etc.); gems are generated by Heaven in the earth (Vincent, vi, 80), 
and are not mortal. The earth generates plants which are both good and 
bad; stones have good virtues only. The chalcedony was generated from 
rain water (Vincent, ibid.). It has virtue against nightmares, fear and 
wrath (Albertus, Vincent). 

The material on chalcedony as found in Marbode was not utilized at 
all by Belleau. Pliny has only scattered references to this mineral. 

All the gems handled by Belleau are found in the Speculum naturale 
except the jet, the eagle stone, and the lapis. There is something on the 
turquoise in Vincent of Beauvais, although Belleau made no use of this. 
In his treatment of jet, and of the eagle, or clapper stone, it is evident 
that Bealleau was making use of Pliny and Marbode. Belleau says of 
jet: it chases away serpents (M., Pl.), has a sulphurous odor (PI.). It 
will burn in water but not in oil (M., Pl.). When steeped in wine it is 
good for a toothache (M., Pl.); it is efficacious in faulty menstruation 
(M); mixed with new wax it will cure scrofula (P1.). If something is going 
to happen which is desired, the stone will not burn (PI.). When burnt the 
odor cures nausea (M.). It is a test for virginity (Pl.). The stone will 
detect a form of madness (PI.). It comes from Lycia (M., Pl.), from the 
Gages River (PI.). 

The lapis lazuli is not mentioned by either Marbode or Vincent. 
Besser remarks that it is treated in the Grand Lapidaire of the Pseudo- 
Mandeville which he proposes as a source.*? The suggestion is unwar- 
ranted. Belleau combines his description of this stone with a complaint 


7 Op. cit., 217. 
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against his mistress (“‘Catin’’?) who is too capricious, although she is 
as heavenly as the lapis is a heavenly blue. He compares the stone with 
jasper. The best variety, he says, has golden flecks. It is good for purging 
melancholy, curing poor sight, giving boldness and aiding in childbirth. 
On the cure for melancholy Belleau is following Albertus Magnus: 


Si vis curare melancholiam vel quartanam in aliqui accipe lapidem qui dicitur 
lapis lazuli, similiter enim colori coelesti, et sunt intus corpuscula aurea, et est 
certum quod curat melancholiam et quartanam. 


The other three virtues attached to the lapis by Belleau are drawn from 
Vincent of Beauvais’s treatment of the jasper, to which Belleau compares 
the lapis. 

It would be well to summarize at this point the conclusions of Besser 
as compared with my own. Besser, throughout his discussion, is con- 
vinced, as I am, that Pliny and Marbode furnished much of the lapidary 
material to Belleau. He does not mention Albertus. Some of the details 
which I have traced to Vincent of Beauvais Besser believes were drawn 
from sources which were utilized by Vincent. Aside from the credit given 
to the Lithica of Pseudo-Orpheus Besser differs further in assigning con- 
siderable credit to the Pseudo-Mandeville, a late mediaeval astrological 
bestiary which was printed in Paris in 1561. We do not say that Belleau 
did not know this publication. He might well have taken some details of 
phraseology from it, but it can hardly be considered a primary inspira- 
tion for Belleau’s lapidary poems, as Besser seems to insist. The material 
which it contains is, by and large, common to other mediaeval sources. 

The general poetic and mythological knowledge which Belleau displays 
throughout in his Pierres Précieuses is a factor which we cannot evaluate 
here. Ovid, Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, Jean Second, and many others 
contributed to his poetic imagery. Besser and Eckhardt have both indi- 
cated many such general sources. In addition, there are sources to be 
traced for some of the miscellaneous scientific knowledge which Belleau 
occasionally interspersed. Besser attributes to Cardan’s De Subtilitate 
the statement that the magnetite gets its magnetic properties from the 
Great Bear.** Rondelet’s Histoire entiére des poissons could be a source 
for the knowledge of the éorpille as found in the blason on the calamite.” 

Belleau wrote with pride of his novel treatment in personifying certain 
of the gems. The device was not very original. He describes a vain pur- 
suit of the maiden Amethyst (servant of Diana) by the god Bacchus. 
This idea, of course, can be traced to the supposed anti-intoxication 
property of the amethyst, and perhaps to the name “‘anteros” which 


* Pp. 210. 29 Besser, p. 240. 
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Pliny says was commonly applied to this stone.*® Another unhappy pair 
of lovers are Hyacinth and Chrysolite. As Besser has stated, the story 
of the death of Hyacinth is drawn from Ovid (Met., x, 64-72); but Ovid 
has no maiden Chrysolite.* Perhaps Belleau knew the remark of Solinus: 
“ubi hyacinthus, ibi et chrysoprasus” (30.34). The youth Hyacinth 
would be always accompanied by Chrysoprase. The chrysoprase and 
chrysolite are far from being the same substance (one is a chrysoberyl 
and the other is quartz) but Belleau might not have known the differ- 
ence. The loves of Iris and Opal could have been suggested by the name 
“paideros” which Pliny applies to the opal. The Iris was a worthy mate 
for the Opal, and they are both noted for their flaming colors. The hope- 
less love of Heliotrope for the Sun god was, of course, suggested by the 
myth in Ovid’s Metamorphoses where the maiden Clytie has such a love 
for Apollo. She is changed into the sunflower, or perhaps the marigold.* 

These are but a few examples of Belleau’s handling of stones as per- 
sonification. Similar stories are applied to the Wasserstein (enhygros), 
agate, carnelian, jasper, coral, pearl, and onyx. Besser attributes to the 
Pseudo-Mandeville the evil qualities of the onyx; but these details are 
also to be found in Albertus Magnus. 

Although in this matter of personifications Belleau did not use much 
originality, he added to poetic imagery by carrying over to the stones 
the metamorphoses of plants with similar names. In other instances he 
adapted to his purpose the connotations suggested by the gem names. 
To readers of Belleau’s day, who knew their Ovid and their Pliny much 
better than we do now, such adaptations would appear as ingenious 
puns. That they enjoyed them can best be gauged by the judgments of 
his contemporaries on this, the fairest of Belleau’s works. 

URBAN T. HOLMES, JR. 

The University of North Carolina 


#0 R. V. Merrill in his article “Eros and Anteros,” Speculum, xrx (1944), 265-284, is not 
aware of this passage in Pliny. 
+! Besser, p. 224. ® Met., 1v, 256-270. 
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XXXIIT 
THE FIRST ENGLISH PATTERN POEMS 


ATTERN poetry is verse which by the varying length of its lines 

forms a picture or design. Although most readers have noticed 
Herbert’s ‘‘Easter Wings” or some of the fanciful shapes in Carolyn 
Wells’ Whimsey Anthology, few have realized that these verses are forms 
which have come down to the modern era from Greek literature and pos- 
sibly from even earlier oriental writings. My purpose in this article is to 
bring to light still one more influence which the Greek Anthology exerted 
on English literature in the sixteenth century and to discuss the first 
English poets who began to write shaped verses, forerunners of hundreds 
of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century patterns in poetry. 

The pattern poem probably originated in Asia Minor or even farther 
East and came into the Greek Empire with the invasion of Cyrus and 
with the infiltration of Oriental influence at the school in Alexandria. 
Simias of Rhodes (300 B.c.) the Greek author of the egg, ax, and wings 
in the Greek Anthology was influenced by the school at Alexandria and by 
the encroachment of Persia on the eastern Mediterranean islands. His 
shaped verses became well-known because Meleager in his early collec- 
tion of Greek lyrics about 1 B.c. considered them important enough to be 
part of his anthology. After the time of Meleager the Greek Anthology 
was revised and re-edited by Constantine Cephalas in the ninth century. 
From the digest of Cephalas sprang two imitations, the Palatine Anthol- 
ogy and the Planudean Anthology. In A.p. 980 the Palatine Anthology 
revised and augmented from Cephalas’ work, was completed. This 
anthology was lost or mislaid until in 1606 Salmasius discovered it in 
Heidelberg, where it had arrived by unknown means. After Salmasius’ 
discovery the collection remained in manuscript form until the eighteenth 
century, when it became the source for the majority of our modern Greek 
anthologies. 

The second imitation inspired by Cephalas’ manuscript is that of the 
Italian scholar, Maximus Planudes. The Planudean Anthology was not 
influenced by the Palatine Anthology, which was apparently already 
lost by 1301, the year of Planudes’ work. In the absence of the more ac- 
curate Palatine manuscript, scholars relied entirely upon the Planudean 
collection, which is the source of all the editions in the sixteenth century. 
The work of Planudes was introduced in Italy near 1450 by the exiled 
Greeks, and Planudes’ Greek poems were among the first to be printed 
in the fifteenth century. 

Many editors in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries rewrote the 
Greek Anthology; among those who attempted revisions Lascaris, 
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Sabienses, Aldine, Juntine, Calliergus, Ascensius, Brodeau, and Henry 
Stephen (Estienne) were prominent. 

Meanwhile English contacts with the Continent had become more 
intimate. The fashionable young wits of the age were fitted for a courtly 
career by the Grand Tour. They learned Latin and occasionally some 
Greek. English scholars who traveled in Italy and France brought back 
tales and traditions of classical lore. The Greek Anthology became widely 
known and read, and finally in 1509 we find the first English pattern 
poem written by Stephen Hawes in The Convercyon of Swerers. Stephen 
Hawes, known best for his Passetyme of Pleasure, was according to 
Anthony 4 Wood ‘“‘a complete gentleman, a master of several languages, 
especially of the French.”' He had traveled in England, Scotland, and 
France. Although Henry VII was not a patron of learning, he wanted 
his sons to be versed in the classics and he liked the fashionable French 
poetry of the period. Hawes’ own abilities in French may have first 
attracted the king’s attention. And it is to France that we must look for 
the source of Hawes’ pattern poem in The Convercyon of Swerers (1509). 
In the poem Hawes writes that the Convercyon “was made to eschewe 
ydlenesse.’’? At once we think of the fashionable French poetry which the 
king liked, and which Hawes too had doubtless read. The Greek Anthology 
with its pattern poems had by 1509 been widely read on the Continent. 
French poets imitated the egg, the ax, the wings and invented new forms 
to rival the old shapes. Hawes, either on his travels about France or in 
some French book of poetry circulated at the court, had seen French 
copies of the Anthology’s six patterns, and in The Convercyon of Swerers 
written “to eschewe ydlenesse” had imitated them. Hawes’ particular 
pattern forms a pair of wings; the initial three lines each contain one 
syllable. The syllables increase until the middle point of the poem is 
reached and then the length of the lines begins to decrease until the last 
three lines: 

I 
Crye (the 
Hy 8 


The wing shape was, of course, a common form and was much used later 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Convercyon, despite its 
present day oblivion, was reprinted twice, once (in 1530 ?) by Butler and 
once in 1551 by Copland. The original 1509 edition had been the work of 
Wynkyn de Worde. The second edition (1530?) was resold among George 


1 Anthony @. Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed. P. Bliss (London, 1813), 1, 9. 
? Convercyon of Swerers (1530?), sig. By’. 
* Comvercyon (1530?), sig. Ay’. 
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Daniel’s books in 1864. George Daniel himself wrote many pattern poems 
and one may conjecture whether or not Hawes’ little book influenced 
Daniel when he wrote his labyrinthian odes and elegies.* In any case 
Stephen Hawes was the first known Englishman to copy the pattern 
poems in the Greek Anthology. After him came a long line of writers of 
shaped verses. Among them are such well-known names as William 
Browne, George Wither, Francis Quarles, George Herbert, Robert 
Herrick, and Thomas Traherne. 

Hawes fell under French influence, but Richard Willis, the second 
English poet to write in patterns, was a Latin scholar. It may have been 
at Mainz, or at Perugia, that he first came in contact with the Greek 
technopaegnia. Willis’ facility in Greek is proved by his experience in 
1569 at Trier, where he taught the language. And his interest in the 
technopaegnia is shown by the inclusion of eight shaped verses in his 
Poematum liber. Five of these eight closely imitate forms which have 
survived in the Greek Anthology,’ and four of these five have Greek sub- 
titles. If we turn to Willis’ scholia which conclude his volume, we may 
learn both that Willis was a scholar who valued method and diligence, 
and that his knowledge of the shaped verses came, for the most part, 
from editions of Greek authors by Joseph Scaliger and Jean Crispin. 

The British Museum Catalogue lists five editions of Vetustissimorum 
authorum georgica, bucolica & gnomica poemata quae supersunt, usually 
ascribed to Jean Crispin. The first edition was published in Geneva 
(1569-70), and two copies exist. The second edition includes the nota- 
tion “‘Accesit huic editioni J. Hortiboni Theocritarum Lectionum libellus. 
3 vol. 1584.” I have consulted a third edition published in Geneva in 
1600. The book includes Theocritus’ (?) “Syringis,’’ and an explanation 
of it. An altar’ ascribed to Theocritus or Simias Rhodius follows to- 
gether with ‘explicatio.’”* A table called Oeconomia tolius operis lists: 

Simmiae Rhodii, 
Ovum. Alas. Securim. 
Testituit suis metris, enod ateque exposuit 
Auberius. 


These poems apparently are to follow Theocritus’ altar and pipes, and to 


* The Poems of George Daniel, Esg., ed. A. B. Grosart (Printed for Private Circulation, 
1878), Vols. 1, 11. 

5 Anthologia Graeca ad Palatini codicis fidem edita (Leipzig: Metzger & Wittig, 1872), 
ut, 209-221. 

* Jean Crispin, Poetae Graeci vestustissimi (Geneva, 1600), 214-223. 

7 The altar included in sixteenth-century editions of the Greek Anthology is the altar of 
Dosiados. The second altar by Vestinus was not printed until 1619. 

* Crispin, 224. 
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precede the poems of Moschus, but the edition is imperfect, and I have 
not been able to see them. 

According to the Biographie universelle® Crispin, a scholar in Greek 
and Latin, was well known for the edition of his Lexicon Graeco-latinum. 
He died of the plague in Geneva in 1572, and his son-in-law, Eustache 
Vignon, succeeded him at his press. The author of the article appearing 
in the Biographie universelle argues that Crispin could not have edited 
the works of the ancient bucolic writers because he had died some years 
before 1584, the date of the second edition of Crispin’s book. There 
exists, however, an earlier edition (1569-70) which Crispin certainly 
compiled and which the author of the article apparently had not seen. 

Two more editions of the work, with the dates 1629 and 1639 are listed 
in the British Museum Catalogue. The span of seventy years between 
the first and last of the editions mentioned is evidence of the popularity 
and wide range of the book, at first on the Continent, and then in Eng- 
land, to which it was carried by the more studious of the fashionable 
English travelers, of whom Willis is our prime example. 

Joseph Juste Scaliger is well known as editor and emendator. I have 
consulted his edition of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, which includes 
an egg, wings, and an ax ascribed to Simias Rhodius and the pipes and 
altar ascribed to Theocritus.’® The Scaligers, both father and son, were 
arraigned in later times in England for their scholarship on trivial mat- 
ters. Samuel Sheppard composed in 1651 satiric verses dealing with “‘the 
arraignment and conviction of Julius Scaliger.”" John Collop in 1656 
wrote that no longer is “‘a Scaliger fit the Scales to bear.’”’” According to 
Collop Theocritus and Moschus wrote trash: 


Each fool may shew this without reading Greek, 
While that Pedants thus trifle time in trash. 


In the eighteenth century the Scribleriad appeared which ridiculed “the 
princely Scaligers, illustrious name!’ 

Willis’ notes also mention a Pierius who composed a poem in egg- 
form dedicated to Daniel Barbar. The Pierius mentioned by Willis is not 
Christianus Pierius, but Joannes Pierius Valerianus, born in 1477. The 
Biographe universelle tells us that his teacher, Sabellicus, changed 


® Biographie universelle (Paris: Michaud Fréres, 1813), x, 243-244. 

10 Ta &dbA\La Opoxplrov ro} Zupaxovelov, with emendations by Joseph Scaliger, Isaac 
Casaubon, Daniel Heinsius (Heidelberg, 1603), sig. V-Vs. 

11 Samuel Sheppard, Epigrams Six Bookes Also the Socratick Session or The Araignment 
of Julius Scaliger with some Select Poems (London, 1651), 185. 

12 John Collop, Poesis rediviva (London, 1656), 64. 

13 Tbid., 65. 4 Scribleriad, Book 1, p. 22. 

% xiv, 317-318. 
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Valerianus’ middle name from Pierre to Pierius through an allusion to 
the Pierides, nymphs who attempted to defy the Muses."® He learned 
Latin and Greek with two well-known classical teachers, Valla and 
Lascaris. Lascaris had helped to edit the first printing of the Planudean 
Anthology in 1494. In 1503 he had assisted with the first Aldine edition 
of Greek poems. As his pupil, then, Pierius had full opportunity to come 
in contact with Greek lyrics. 

Pierius’ egg appears in a collection of poems appended to Pro sacer- 
dotum barbis (1621). The egg, inscribed to Daniel Barbar, was written 
in the first part of the sixteenth century and probably printed in col- 
lections of Pierius’ poems during the years preceding Willis’ publication 
of Poematum liber (1573). According to J. M. Edmonds, Simias’ egg did 
not appear in print until 1565 in a collection of Greek poems edited by 
Mekerchus. Since Pierius died in 1558 he must have seen the Greek egg 
in the unedited parts of the Planudean Anthology to which Lascaris had 
access, for Pierius’ poem retains the exact shape of the Greek poem. 

The egg, dedicated to Daniel Barbar, is linked with another of Pierius’ 
poems, ‘‘Hermolai Barbari pictura”’ which appeared in Hexametri, odae 
et epigrammata (1550). This book contains fifty-four epigrams translated 
from the Anthology. Pierius explains that the epigrams were boyhood 
exercises addressed to Cornelius Fantin. In addition to an interest in the 
Barbar family, Pierius’ verses show learning in classical fields. His clas- 
sical knowledge is further emphasized in his Poemata (1538)'’ which 
includes references to Aleman, Simonides, and Anacreon, among many 
other Greek poets. The Hieroglyphica, which appeared first in 1556 in 
Basel and later in 1678 in Frankfurt, is better known. According to the 
Biographie universelle, the author of Hieroglyphica tries to explain by 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman symbols almost all the branches of science 
and art, “mais on a trouvé qu’il a déployé en cela plus d’érudition et 
d’imagination que de jugement.’”* The 1579 edition that I have con- 
sulted includes some pentalphae,"® like Willis’, some geometrical figures,”° 
and a page which reminds one of the elaborate poem at the end of 
Edward Benlowe’s Theophila.”: Pierius’ book has had some possible in- 


18 Amorum libri (1549). Poem in which Sabellicus suggests the change from Pierre to 
Pierius. 

17 Joannes Pierius Valerianus, Poemata (Basel, 1538). Colophon: in officina R. Winter. 

18 xtvu, 318. 

1 Joannes Pierius Valerianus, Hieroglyphica, sive de sacris Aegypliorum, aliarumque 
gentium literis (Lyons: Bartholomew Honoraty, 1579), 464. 

2 [bid., 382-384. 

% Ibid., 419. Cf. Edward Benlowes, Theophila, or Loves Sacrifice a Divine Poem (London, 
1652), colophon. 
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fluence on Quarles’s Hieroglyphikes® and on Abraham Fraunce’s notes 
on hieroglyphics, emblems, and insignia.” 

Gabriel Harvey, gives us an idea of the reception of the technopaegnia 
in England when he speaks in his Letter-Book of: 


Simmias Rhodius, (300 B.c. ca), a folishe idle phantasticall poett that first de- 
vised this odd riminge with many other triflinge and childishe toyes to make 
verses, that shoulde in proportion represente the form and figure of an egg, an 
ape, a winge, and sutche ridiculous and madd gugawes and crockchettes, and of 
late foolishely revivid by sum, otherwise not unlernid, as Pierius, Scaliger, 
Crispin, and the rest of that crue. 


In spite of such taunts, men of talent adopted the forms, and we turn 
once more to Willis’ book and to his scholia on the “Ara.” From the 
scholia on this poem and others, we may learn how closely Willis had read 
Scaliger and Crispin, and something about the contents of the books he 
read. Like Scaliger and Crispin, Willis attributes the altar, written by 
Dosiados, to Theocritus. He describes the text of the poem which deals 
with the feats of Achilles in the heroic days of Greece. Willis says that 
Scaliger’s book abounds in iambics, Alcaics, and Anacreonic verse. He 
then tells us that he had imitated Crispin’s production of Simias’s altar. 
Willis’ altar is a different text from the one in Crispin’s Poetae Graeci 
velustissimi, but retains the same shape. It begins with two short lines 
which form the top slab, and then increases in length on both ends for 
four lines, tapers for eight lines to form the stock of the altar, and in- 
creases for five lines to form the base. In the same fashion Simias begins 
with two short lines, and then increases the length of the lines. In later 
altar poems, as George Herbert’s,* the top is in one solid block, with the 
two short introductory lines omitted. 

The overt Christian character of his verses comes out most clearly in 
Willis’ next poem, “Gladius.’”’ In the scholia to the poem, Willis admits 
that the form is of his own invention and is the sword of the spirit, which 
is the word of God. Apparently Willis did not know of the Alexandrian 
satires written in the shapes of spears or of the swords, which according 
to Alger®® were written in the Orient. The very context which deals with 


* Francis Quarles, “Hieroglyphics of the Life of Man,” in Emblemes (London, 1639). 

23 Abraham Fraunce, Insignium, amorum, emblematum, hieroglyphicorum et symbolorum 
explicatio (1588). 

* Gabriel Harvey, Letter-Book (1573-1580), ed. E. J. L. Scott (Westminster, 1884) 
100-101. 

% Poematum liber, sig. C2’. 

% The Works of George Herbert, ed. F. E. Hutchinson (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941), 
26. 7 Poematum liber, sig. Cs. 

% William R. Alger, The Poetry of the East (Boston: Whittemore, Niles and Hall, 1856), 
5-6. 
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the spirit of man is remote from any satiric court poetry. At this time 
Willis was a Jesuit and a staunch churchman. He makes his altar to 
the Christian religion, in conscious contrast to the Greek altars raised to 
pagan deities. 

Next in the scholia concerning ‘‘Paruum ouum,’”® we find further 
mention of the three editors. Scaliger is given credit for two eggs, a 
smaller one as of a nightingale and a larger one as of the swan. The poet, 
Pierius, inscribes an egg to Daniel Barbar, while Crispin writes one in the 
swan’s size. Willis humbly concludes: “Ego perpusillum Scalligeri oud 
imitor uno carmine hexametro prorisus Spondaico.’*° To illustrate the 
small egg I quote the nightingale’s specimen, written by Willis, in the 
text: 

LIS 

LEIO 
Cauo foe- 
licem annum 
RI CAR 
DVS." 


The question of sources raised by the scholia on the egg is not easily 
disposed of. In the edition which I consulted,” Scaliger includes only the 
regular egg of Simias Rhodius. He gives no very small egg, although he 
reprints the poem four times, with variations.* The egg included ap- 
pears quite definitely to be one of the swan variety. This means that the 
work of Scaliger seen by Willis is either lost or unavailable at present. 
In addition the excerpts from Simias Rhodius in Crispin’s book are 
absent due to an imperfection. Nevertheless, Willis’ opening sentence 
leads one to believe that all these eggs are imitations of or variations on 
Simias Rhodius’ original egg. 

Keeping to the edible shapes, we may now study Willis’ pear or 
“Pyrum.” This poem was written in Perugia and is dedicated to an un- 
identified ‘“‘Bernardino Confalonerie,’’ whose pears Willis admired at an 
Italian celebration. The shape of the poem is apparently Willis’ own in- 
vention. 

In the pipes which follow we have an example of a classical form. The 
original pipes, often ascribed to Theocritus, appear in Scaliger’s book 
together with Simias’ other poems.™ Scaliger shows his own doubt in the 
matter by the following note on the title-page: 


2° Poematum liber, sig. Cs. 

3° Poematum liber, sig. Cs. 1 Tbid., sig. Bs. 
2 Ta &5b\\La Opoxplrov (Heidelberg, 1603). 

* Sig. Vs; sig. V3"; sig. Vs"; Emend. B,”. 

“Ta &di\ALa Opoxplrov, sig. Ve". 
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Simmiae Rhodii Ouum, Alae, Securis. 
eiusdem, 
vel, ut nonnulli sentiunt, 
Theocriti 
Syrinx, & Ara.* 

Scaliger explains that a second new set of pipes, included in the emenda- 
tions,* is from the later Latin poet P. Optatianus Porfirius.*” Crispin, 
however, includes the “‘Syringis’”’ of Theocritus** and with it an elaborate 
set of notes, which even turn into pipe form themselves.*® Willis writes 
that in Germanic towns and villages and in rural England shepherds 
still use pipes which are perhaps like those of Theocritus. ‘Ego in hoc 
poemate ipsos illos Theocriti modos aemulor.’’*° The poem is dedicated to 
John Martin Oltinger, who accepted from Willis a poem in the shape of a 
wine flagon and ordered it included in a book of emblems. This probably 
occurred during Willis’ stay at Mainz, or possibly later while he was at 
Trier. 

Willis’ ‘‘Alae” are dedicated to Neopolioni Comitolo, who was a 
bishop of Perugia at the time of the poet’s visit. The scholia on the 
“‘Alae” are short and less complicated than the others. Willis compares 
his wings to Simias Rhodius’ which were obviously his originals. He does 
not mention in which edition he saw these wings. Probably he found 
them in both Scaliger and Crispin. 

Because the pyramid deals with the fall of Rome, Willis has inverted 
it. The source of the shape is unnamed and may be Willis’ own idea, or 
may have a classical origin. The pyramid which Puttenham writes later 
makes me believe that there was an original, now lost, and one may 
remember the medieval pyramid poem written by Eugenios Vulgaris." 
Willis mentions a Gaul, Caspar Collinius, who had recently written a 
satire in a similar form. 

The ax, as Willis admits, is obviously a close imitation of Simias 
Rhodius’ poem. Complicated directions for reading it are included in the 
explanation. 

And so it was after the introductions by men like Scaliger, Crispin, and 


% Sig. Vi. % Sig. By. 
37 Elsa Kluge, P. Optatiant Porfyrit carmina (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1926), No. xxvu. 
%8 J. Crispin, Poetae Graeci, 214. 
39 Tbid., 213. 
“Hoc Eidyll ita carmina reddidit Eobarus Heffus 

Fistula es, ipsa tibi inspirat sapientia melos. 

Neminis 6 coniux longi genitrix Ptolemai, 

Nutricis celer€ hosti patris genuisti actore.” etc. 
4° Poematum liber, sig. C3’. 
“| Monumenta Germaniae historica, poetae Latini, ed. E. Duemmler (Berlin, 1881), rv, 

412 ff. 
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Pierius that the ¢echnopaegnia once more became popular in Europe and 
first appeared in England. In Italy the extravagances of such men as 
Girolamo Musici, G. B. Pigna, and Baldassarre Bonifacio showed a 
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(This item is reproduced by permission of The Huntington Library, San Marino, California) 


“ Giorlamo Musici, Rime diversi (Padua, Lorenzo Pasquati, 1570). 

“ “Bonifacio’s Musarum libri xxv (Venice, 1628) is wholly made up of figure-poems— 
poems in the shape of wheels, wings, altars, etc.” J. Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy 
to 1800 (Ithaca, New York, 1935), 77. 
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reawakening of traditions which might profitably have slept on. The in- 
troduction of the Grecian pedantries was purely an intellectual game, 
most highly appreciated by those who knew Greek. And in Elizabethan 
England and continental Europe of the sixteenth century, men who 
knew Greek were scholars, but not necessarily poets. 

Willis had traveled through Italy and France before he returned to 
England in 1573 where he printed the Poematum liber. During his 
absence of nine years the rift between Anglicanism and Catholicism had 
become wider, and when Willis’ petition for incorporation at Oxford was 
granted, he was made to profess conformity to the Church of England, 
and to acknowledge the Queen as supreme governor of the English 
Church. This was in April 1574. Three years later he edited The History 
of Travayle in the West and East Indies and Other Countreys Lying Eyther 
Way towardes the Fruitfull and Ryche Moluccaes, As Muscovia, Persia, 
—_ Syria, Aegypte, Ethiopia, Guinea, China in Cathaye and Giapan: 


‘In fact, travel to the Orient leads us to the next source material for 
shaped verse in England. Interest in distant lands was characteristic of 
Englishmen of the day. The speculation on the northwest passage to 
India ran wild. Richard Chancellor, who tried to confirm one theory, 
discovered the White Sea and Archangel, thus creating trade with 
Russia. A more lucrative business had already begun with the coast of 
Guinea in gold-dust and ivory. English boats at the cod-banks of New- 
foundland increased in number. Stories by men who had traveled in the 
East and West were beginning to fire the imaginations of the day, and it 
was perhaps with some such traveler that George Puttenham came in 
contact. 

It is with trepidation that I introduce George Puttenham as the author 
of The Arte of English Poesie (1589). Having read B. M. Ward,“ Edward 
Arber,“ and G. D. Willcock,*’ I feel that this is no place to set my foot 
into a hornet’s nest. Let it be understood that I merely use the name of 
George Puttenham as a matter of convenience, and that Lord Lumley or 
Richard Puttenham may as a result suffer grave injustice at my hands. 

Puttenham’s delight in ingenuity was not unrivaled in a world which 
was writing more and more shaped verses. Puttenham defends his figures 


“ Dedicated to Bridget, Countess of Bedford, 1577. 

“ B. M. Ward, “The Authorship of the Arte of English Poesie: A Suggestion,”’ Review 
of English Studies, 1, no. 3 (1925), 284 ff. 

“ George Puttenham, Arte of English Poesie, ed. Edward Arber (London: A Constable 
and Co. Ltd., 1906), 1-13. 

47 George Puttenham, Arte of English Poesie, ed. G. D. Willcock and Alice Walker 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1936), i-xcix. 
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in the conclusion to the section on anagrams. ‘“‘And yet those trifles are 
come from many former siecles into our times, uncontrolled or con- 
demned or supprest by any Pope or Patriarch or other sever censor of the 
civill maners of men, but have bene in all ages permitted as the con- 
venient solaces and recreations of mans wit.’’** And it is in such a light 
that we must observe the figured verses. Puttenham himself had no illu- 
sions about them. They are “‘pretie amourets”’ used by ‘“‘delicate wits.’ 

Puttenham gives us a few hints concerning the sources of these poems. 
He is unable, he says, to find shaped verse among the Greek and Latin 
writers, with the exception of “‘Anacreons egge.’’*® Since this is the only 
reference I have discovered to Anacreon’s egg, it seems plausible that 
Puttenham had heard of the egg of Simias or Theocritus. The authorship 
had been so bandied between these two writers that the informer of 
Puttenham might well have forgotten the exact name and ascribed the 
egg to Anacreon. In the same way the egg originally written by Simias 
could have been ascribed to the better-known Alexandrian, Theocritus. 
It is plain that Puttenham had not come in close contact with the edi- 
tions of Scaliger or Crispin. This is strange, because he was obviously 
well acquainted with classical writers, and his obligations to Quintilian 
have been cited by La Rue Van Hook.*® Puttenham was a scholar and a 
traveler, and one would almost assume that he must have met these 
books which were so well known in scholarly circles on the Continent. 
But could he have called Anacreon’s egg the only example of techno- 
poegnia in classical literature if he had studied Crispin or Scaliger? The 
varied selection of shapes, only one of which we meet in the fechno- 
paegnia,® and only two of which are used by Willis, convinces me that 
Puttenham’s story of the gentleman traveler in Italy may be partly true. 
I believe that the love of these trifles was widespread and that Putten- 
ham had heard of the Greek egg and possibly the reversed pyramid of 
Willis, but that he did not chance to study either of the books in which 
they were contained. In Puttenham’s time Italian writers often used 
shaped verse, and we may remember Vulgaris’ pyramid of the tenth 
century. Puttenham’s real impetus may have come from ‘“‘a certaine 
gentleman, who had long trauailed the Orientall parts of the world, and 
seene the Courts of the great Princes of China and Tartarie.”* It is also 
extremely probable that Puttenham added much in this section from his 
own imagination and learning. The majority of the figures are of archi- 
tectural or geometrical design, and a school-boy’s copy of Euclid would 


8 Willcock and Walker, 111-112. 4? Tbid., 91. 

5° La Rue Van Hook, “‘Greek Rhetorical Terminology in Puttenham’s The Arte of English 
Poesie,” Transactions of the American Philological Association, xtv (1914), 115 ff. 

5 Egg. 8 Pyramid reversed and egg. 8 Willcock and Walker, 91. 
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cover them well. But geometry does not usually inspire poetry and so | 
conclude that in Italy Puttenham may have really met an oriental 
traveler. Investigations into interpretations of Chinese and Persian liter- 
ature have been fruitless with one exception. 

Edward G. Browne, in A Literary History of Persia, reproduces a dozen 
of the oriental conceits mentioned by Puttenham, but does not list 
figured verse. This seems to show, however, that Puttenham’s oriental 
sources were not quite so fictitious as some would have us believe. 
Browne, using Arber’s edition of Puttenham, cites such figures as 
“cacopleonasm’”™ or “prosonomasia,”® and shows that they were used 
also in Persian poetry. In an introductory paragraph Browne sums up 
the problem: 


In addition to the terms above explained, there are a large number of rhetorical 
devices and quaint conceits employed by writers of ornate prose and verse which 
demand some notice from any one desirous of understanding the nature, or ap- 
preciating the ingenuity of Persian (and Arabic or Turkish) literary composi- 
tions. Many of these figures, though no longer cultivated in this country, were 
highly esteemed by the Euphuists and other English writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and a rich store of examples may be gleaned from George Puttenham’s 
Arte of English Poesie .. .;* 


If an authority on oriental literature agrees to the oriental character of 
Puttenham’s conceits, it would seem extremely probable that his shaped 
verses were oriental in origin. So taking into consideration the fact that 
the technopaegnia were beginning to be well known, we may, I think, 
safely assume that Puttenham turned farther east than Greece for the 
source of his patterns. I do not believe that his imitation of the Orient 
was as close as Willis’ imitation of his editors. Puttenham started with 
hearsay, both reliable and unreliable, and added a large amount of im- 
agination. Puttenham’s contact with oriental patterns is, then, the first 
direct contact since the original impetus from the East in the time of 
Simias of Rhodes. 

In the scholia surrounding the forms Puttenham says that the Asiatics 
do not delight in long poetical descriptions, and so they reduce the 
metrical feet, and put the poem in the shape of a lozenge or a square. The 
poems are engraved in silver and precious stones and enclosed in brace- 
lets, collars, or girdles to be worn by the beloved. With the explanation 
of the lozenge, we are told of the love affair of Temir Cutzclewe, emperor 
of Tartary, and Lady Kermesine. This fond pair carried on a successful 


™ Arber, 264. % Tbid., 212. 
% Edward G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1906), 
uy, 46. 
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courtship by means of lozenges and fuzies. No sooner did Temir Cutz- 
clewe ruin a great neighboring kingdom than his lady would celebrate 
the occasion with a lozenge. In return Can Temir would send a beautiful 
fuzie with letters of emerald and amethyst. 

The triangle, on the other hand, is used with dubious success in the 
wooing by Ribuska, Sultan of Persia, of Lady Selamour. In a beautiful 
poem of sapphires and topaz, Ribuska laments his sad fate at the hands 
of his lady. The cruel Selamour replies that he may have his heart back 
if he will promise never to love again. This seems a hard condition in- 
deed to the amorous Sultan, and still persistent, he replies in a taper, 
signifying hope. 

After a discussion of the spire, pyramid, or taper from an architectural 
point of view, and the mention of the Greek and Latin names for it, 
Puttenham composes two examples written in praise of Queen Eliza- 
beth. In the same way the pillar, ‘pillaster,’ and cylinder are discussed 
as architecture. Two poetical examples are given. The first compares the 
Queen to a crowned pillar, a dubious undertaking, while the second is 
composed by a love-sick swain, Philo, and sent to his Lady Calia.*” The 
roundel or sphere is illustrated in two descriptive poems dealing with the 
resemblance of the roundel to God, the world, and the Queen. 

Puttenham equates the square with the earth, the sphere with the 
heavens, the spire with fire, the triangle with air, the lozenge with water. 
The square is like the constant-minded man, and no examples of it seem 
necessary, since, in Puttenham’s opinion, all good odes and epigrams form 
a square. 

After some observations on the biological functions of the egg, Putten- 
ham mentions 


Divers of Anacreons ditties, and those other of the Grecian Liricks, who wrote 
wanton amorous devises, to solace their witts withall, and many times they 
would (to give it right shape of an egge) devide a word in the midst, and peece 
out the next verse with the other halfe, as ye may see by perusing their meetres.** 


This passage gives us several further proofs of Puttenham’s scanty knowl- 
edge of the technopaegnia. If he had studied Scaliger or Crispin, he surely 
would have cited other forms than the egg. From ‘“‘Anacreons egge’”®® 
mentioned earlier, we suddenly jump to “divers of Anacreons ditties’’® 
in egg form. Puttenham is still erroneously ascribing the egg to Anac- 


5 The pillar of Puttenham has been reprinted by J. Nichols in his Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth (1823), m1, 51. E. K. Chambers in his Sir Henry Lee (Oxford, 1936) reprints the 
pillars from Nichols. 

58 Willcock and Walker, 101. 

9 Tbid., 91. % Thid., 101. 
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reon, and in a forgetful moment adds other Greek lyricists who have 
written eggs, so poorly that even their words are divided. It is clear 
that the hearsay of Simias’ egg had grown into a veritable Easter basket. 
Scaliger’s four variations on it doubtless added to the confusion, while 
the general haze which surrounded Grecian lore helped to incorporate 
Anacreon, Theocritus, Simias, and others into one great Achaian bal! of 
fog. In my researches into German, Latin, and English scholarship in 
connection with the technopaegnia, I have been unable to find one men- 
tion of Anacreon’s egg. Even Wilamowitz-Moellendorff® refrains from 
comment. And I am thus reluctantly forced to conclude that Puttenham 
was incorrectly informed, or that he suffered from a “lapsus memoriae.” 
We have an example of a mistake like Puttenham’s in the introduction 
of Willcock and Walker. Here we have “(eggs, flowers, altars, wings, 
etc.) derived from the Greek anthology.”® Anyone who has seen the 
Greek Anthology will remember that there are no flowers included and 
only one egg. Furthermore, the technopaegnia are all ascribed to Simias 
Rhodius, and so it is impossible that, as Willcock and Walker say, “‘Put- 
tenham was aware of these toys (he mentions ‘Anacreons egge’).”’ As | 
have shown Puttenham could not have been aware of editions of the 
Greek poems or else he would not have ascribed the egg to Anacreon. 
Puttenham’s book grew to have a tremendous influence in England, both 
in sixteenth-century and in contemporary scholarly circles. Men read 
Puttenham together with Webbe, Gosson, Abraham Fraunce, Sidney, 
and Thomas Wilson. The fire of the pattern poem was kindled by men 
like these and was not to consume itself until it had touched some of the 
best-known poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
MARGARET CHURCH 


Duke University 


® Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Bucolici Graect (Oxford, 1905), 145. 
82 Willcock and Walker, lvii. 
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XXXIV 


A CAVEAT FOR CRITICS AGAINST INVOKING 
ELIZABETHAN PSYCHOLOGY 


FEW years ago one bold critic rose in defense of Jaques and pro- 

tested against “the disturbing intrusion of antiquarian learning’” 
in the interpretation of Shakespeare. Apparently, however, this trouble- 
some academic ghost is still unlaid. Indeed, so much erudite nonsense 
has been talked about “Elizabethan psychology”’ in the last quarter of 
a centuiy that it has come to seem either mortal ignorance or scholarly 
apostasy to challenge it. We may no longer read the Elizabethans and 
Jacobeans for their plain poetical meanings: any phrase that speaks 
however faintly of souls and deeds, or of thoughts and feelings, we must 
interpret literally in terms of a dutifully mastered sixteenth century 
jargon. If a plotting villain who sees his intended victim approaching so 
much as cries ‘‘Dive, thoughts, down to my soul!’ his words are found 
heavy with psychological import he uttle dreamed of: he is using ‘words 
which represent the final perversion of the will. In the light of Elizabethan 
thinking, they probably mean the wilful subjection of intellect to a mode 
of thought and action guided by the desires of the heart.’”* 

Probably few today would apply this earlier scientific theory quite so 
drastically. Yet scarcely a year goes by without some new revelation of 
what might be called the clinical method of literary criticism. Professor 
Stoll strongly objected on dramatic grounds to this “substitution of an 
Elizabethan textbook physiology or psychology for our contemporary 
sort,’ pointing out that if the key to Hamlet’s mystery lies in Bright’s 
Treatise of Melancholie, ‘‘the very centre and pivot of the plot, the core 
of the character, is not in the play. Even had Shakespeare himself read 
and pondered the book, would he have left the explanation out?’* Un- 
fortunately, however, the literary physicians feel that to the Globe audi- 
ence all Dr. Bright’s diseases were so thoroughly familiar beforehand 
that Hamlet’s symptoms shone out to them as unmistakable as measles.® 
Perhaps it is time, therefore, to try another means of exorcising this 


1 Elmer Edgar Stoll, “Jaques, and the Antiquaries,” MLN, trv (1939), 79. 

* King Richard the Third, 1. i. 41. All references are to the Oxford standard edition, ed. 
W. J. Craig, N. Y., n.d. 

* Ruth L. Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare's Plays, University of Iowa 
Humanistic Studies, First Series, m1, No. 4 (1927), 147. 

* Stoll, MLN, trv (1939), 79. 

5 Ibid., p. 82. 

* This is briefly but stringently questioned by Sidney Thomas in “The Elizabethan Idea 
of Melancholy,” MLN, v1 (1941), 262. 
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scholarly revenant by showing that it never had an actual Elizabethan 
original. If we can see this “Elizabethan psychology” as rather the crea- 
tion of our own minds than a resurrection of a sixteenth-century reality, 
perhaps it will cease to haunt us. 

For “Elizabethan psychology” as we have been taught to think of it 
—as a coherent, consistent body of identified physical, mental, emotional! 
and moral fact—such an Elizabethan psychology never existed. Whole 
generations of college students have been led to believe that “‘it is diff- 
cult to realize how completely the Elizabethans conceived of mental! 
processes not simply in terms of physical processes, but as physical proc- 
esses.” We have taught them that for the Elizabethans there is an 
“identification of the body with the passions,” that for them physical 
conditions and states of mind, feeling, and soul are all one, all expressed 
in a “vivid and definite vocabulary,” and “reduced to a coherent sys- 
tem.” It was in the specific terms of this concrete scientific system, we 
have said, that dramatists conceived their motivation, action, explicit 
characterization, and indications of feeling; it is ‘‘a fundamental prin- 
ciple in our reading of Elizabethan poetry,”® therefore, that phrases we 
have hitherto taken as figures of speech were to them vividly factual. 
For the same reasons, we must revise our interpretations of this drama, 
and learn to find its true meaning in the light of this sixteenth-century 
physical psychology and physical ethics. 

Not one of these beliefs, however, is really tenable. This is not to say 
that these scientific terms had no Elizabethan meanings, meanings often 
very different from ours, and often far more concrete, which we need to 
grasp if we are really to understand their poetry: our debt to the anti- 
quaries here is large and plain. And certainly no one would dispute the 
idea that “Emotion, according to scientific writing of the Renaissance, 
is a physiological as well as a psychological phenomenon.” and that 
“Their phraseology, in fact, is often intelligible only when one knows 
something of the physiological lore which, at first, second, or third hand, 
has influenced their thinking.””’® But, in our effort to make this Renais- 
sance language of the emotions our own, we have created an Elizabethan 
psychology which never existed. We wrongly assume this to be a clear, 
precise, unified, concrete system so universally known and accepted that 
its concepts were thoroughly engrained in the Elizabethan mind. 

As a result, we have robbed Elizabethan poetry of much of its imagina- 


7H. K. Russell, “Elizabethan Dramatic Poetry and Philosophy,” PQ, xm (1933), 189. 

8 Ibid., pp. 190-193. 

® Lawrence Babb, “‘The Physiological Conception of Love in the Elizabethan and Early 
Stuart Drama,” PMLA, tv1 (1941), 1020. 

10 Tbid., p. 1026. 
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tive splendor, we have shrouded in a mist of humors the firm, clear 
ethics on which its tragic action depends, and we have blinded ourselves 
with technical lore to the astonishing individuality of Elizabethan char- 
acters. Indeed, to find today that a person in a play has a “‘character”’ 
is almost heresy: he is now allowed only a set of symptoms and a diagno- 
sis, in spite of the sternly derisive warnings from the Elizabethans them- 
selves against confounding body with behavior, medicine with morals: 


No Galen here, that may confine the soule 

To th’ Temper; and call’t Vice, when the Bodies foule. 
Potions might so make honest men; and awe 

Our Crimes, like scarres; and plaisters stand for law. 
Fevers, and lust, were One, and both would heale 

By Juleps; and men take Pills not to steale." 


Fie I’me halfe Atheist now: sure vertues are,” 
Only well tempered bodies kept with care. 


What this pseudo-science does to even the ablest discussions of charac- 
terization, of the action, language, and meaning of a play—in short, to 
the whole basis of dramatic criticism—is apparent in Professor Camp- 
bell’s “What is the Matter With Hamlet.’"* Poor Hamlet, according to 
the most authoritative medical books, is a man of sanguine complexion 
suffering from melancholy adust, which is characterized by pendulum- 
like moods swinging back and forth between elation and despair. Shake- 
speare seized upon these alternations of mood “‘to form the inner struc- 
ture of his play,’ Hamlet’s melancholy (the prerogative of the best wits) 
thus elevates his depression and associates it ‘“‘with the deepest philo- 
sophical speculations of his age,’"* and the tragedy comes because “‘ad- 
verse fate so times the rhythms of Hamlet’s malady that at any given 
moment he is in the grip of the emotions which fit him least to deal with 
the situation confronting him.’”* By thus leaving out of account Ham- 
let’s individuality, what used to be called his character, such a view 
makes both Hamlet’s greatness and his destruction purely accidental, 
cheats the play of all meaning, and leaves Hamlet’s real nature unknown. 
His profoundest disquisitions become a mere pathological effect, some- 
thing anyone of his complexion might have had provided he suffered the 
same melancholy. His tragedy is made the sheer unlucky accident of 
any melancholy man whose “excited stage” did not happen to come when 


11.18 Martin Lluellin and F. Palmer, complimentary verses prefixed to James Ferrand, 
Erotomania (London, 1640), sigs. b v and b4v. 

3 Oscar J. Campbell, ““What is the Matter with Hamlet?” Yale Review, xxx (1942), 
309-322. 

4 Tbid., p. 312. 4 Ibid., p. 319. 6 Tbid., p. 313. 
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convenient for his worldly affairs. Though the pendulum-like swing wel! 
describes the rhythm of Hamlet’s emotions, it fails utterly to account for 
their quality or greatness, or to relate them logically to the happenings 
of the play. It is perhaps the pattern of the play’s tensions, but it cannot 
conceivably be structure, for it cannot relate Hamlet the man to the 
events of the action except superficially and by accident. Hamlet is 
allowed no real personality; instead, he is reduced to a diseased state of 
mind, to a mere humor. Dr. Timothy Bright has here led dramatic criti- 
cism seriously astray. 

What no one seems to have noticed, however, is that the many such 
exact diagnoses of Hamlet—and of his contemporaries—as suffering 
from this or that kind of melancholy are shockingly inaccurate, no mat- 
ter which variety we assign him. If Hamlet’s trouble is merely natural 
melancholy, or perhaps this grown corrupt or excessive, as some believe, 
where does he show the constant terror and cowardice the authorities 
say belong invariably to this type? Why does Hamlet not look about 
him “for feare of daunger euery mynute of an houre, trembling at euery 
smal noyse and wagging of a leafe, and ready for feare to runne into a 
mouse hoale, althoughe there be no cause of anye such feare at all’’?!” 
Or if his is really sanguine adust (the “‘merie melancholie,” incidentally), 
why does this not cause him as it does other patients ‘‘to be giuen to a 
ridiculous and absurd meriment,” that “forceth them into laughter 
sometimes, that without ceasing, to the tyring and wearying of their 
bodies, no perswasion of reason is able to call them to more sobrietie’’?"* 
Where is Hamlet’s “internall amorous disposition, with such dotage, 
that maketh no discretion where the affection is bestowed’’?’® Is Hamlet 
every really “beyond measure lascivious’”® or “somewhat too prone to 
venery”’?*4 Is his mind ever “‘stiffe in opinion’”’?™ Or if he has but the 
general vaguer melancholy sometimes referred to, where is he slow of 
wit and stupid? If Hamlet’s is melancholy ‘somewhat digressed from 
his right state and purity,”’ where is Hamlet like his fellow-sufferers, who 
are “greedy of worldly goods” and “‘couetous of money, pinching and 
sparing, when they have got it . . . ”?* Where is his malicious envy, or 
unreasonable jealousy? No matter which variety we turn to, the differ- 


17 Levinus Lemnius, The Touchstone of Complexions, trans. Thomas Newton (London 
1576), p. 143r. 

18 Timothy Bright, A Treatise of Melancholie (London, 1586), p. 113. References are to 
the Vautrollier edition. 

9 Thid., p. 134. % Ferrand, Erotomania, p. 66. 

21 Thomas Walkington, The Optick Glasse of Humors (London, [1631?]), p. 117. 

= Bright, A Treatise, p. 131. 

3 Lemnius, The Touchstone, pp. 146r, 146v. 
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ences between Hamlet as Shakespeare portrays him and the typical suf- 
ferers pictured in the treatises are actually far more striking than the 
resemblances. It is easy to select traits of any one species that Hamlet 
reflects perfectly, passages that describe him precisely. But an exact 
definition of Hamlet’s particular melancholy can only be made by 
ignoring in these same treatises characteristics equally typical of the 
chosen variety,—and characteristics Hamlet emphatically has not. In- 
deed, it is almost possible to argue that in the technically pathological 
sense, Hamlet was never really melancholy at all. For the one definitive, 
invariable concomitant of pathological melancholy is fear and sadness 
without occasion.** Hamlet nowhere shows real fear, and for his sadness 
Shakespeare thoughtfully provided plenty of occasion. 

Moreover, when it came to actual Elizabethan practice, the patient’s 
precise variety was something the sixteenth century doctor was not so 
sure of. ‘What Physitians say of distinct species in their books,” if we 
trust Burton, 
it much matters not, since that in their patients bodies they are commonly mixt. 
In such obscurity therefore, variety and confused mixture of symptomes, causes, 
how difficult a thing is it to treat of several kinds apart; to make certainty or 
distinction among so many casualties, distractions, when seldom two men shall 
be like affected per omnia?™ 


If Burton really spent twenty-five years gathering the materials for his 
great Anatomy, he was observing and studying these things as Hamlet’s 
actual contemporary. How can we be wiser in these matters than the 
Elizabethans themselves? Actually, Neo-Elizabethan psychology might 
well heed the cautions of the sixteenth century authorities that: 


The imagination of melancholike men bringeth forth such diuersitie of effects 
...as that a man shall scarce finde fiue or sixe among ten thousand, which 
dote after one and the same maner. . . . This difference ariseth either from the 
disposition of the bodie, or from the maner of liuing, or from such studies as the 
parties doe most applie themselues vnto, or from some other secret and hidden 
cause.* 


Diet alone was capable of producing all sorts of modifications in the 
symptomatic picture, with infinite variations depending on the individual 


“See Richard Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy (London, 1676), Part 1., Sect. 1., 
Memb. 3. Subsect. 1., pp. 18, 19. 

% Ibid., p. 22. If “Elizabethan melancholy” were really what modern scholars would 
have us believe, Burton would have had no need to write his Anatomy, and he assuredly 
would not have needed a half century to complete it. 

* Andreus Laurentius, A Discourse of the Preservation of the Sight: of Melancholike 
Diseases; of Rheumes, and of Old Age, trans. Richard Surphlet, 1599, Shakespeare Associa- 
tion Facsimiles No. 15 (London, 1938), pp. 96, 97. 
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person, as Bright, Lessius,?” Cogan,?* Wright,?® Lemnius, and the authors 
of nearly all the treatises make perfectly plain. Yet the literary doctors 
largely neglect such considerations, possibly because the diet of an 
imaginary person, or one who “eats the air, promise-crammed,”’ is difi- 
cult to take into account. 

Worse, they fail to consider®® something still more obvious, the fact 
that about psychology in general and melancholy in particular, Eliza- 
bethan doctors totally disagree. How then can later doctors affix these 
ever more scientifically exact labels? They never take into account the 
highly variable and idiosyncratic character of this melancholy as every 
good sixteenth-century physician was supposed to do habitually. And 
they never allow any real weight whatsoever to the fact that Elizabethan 
psychology was a chaotic jumble of ambiguous or contradictory fact and 
theory. Thus on the one hand these over-minute studies miss the truth 
by too-ingenious learning, and in their too-precise analysis ignore the 
actual Elizabethan situation and practice; and on the other hand, by 
over-simplifying and by disregarding the very serious contrarieties in it, 
they have missed the real nature of the thing they were investigating, 
have come to quite wrong conclusions about it, and have presented us 
with an Elizabethan psychology that never existed. Purporting to see 
its characters and their words and actions “as the Elizabethans them- 
selves saw them,” their criticism of this early literature is thus based on 
the wholly false assumption that there is, or was, a coherent body of 
definite, accepted fact and theory fixed and specific enough to be ac- 
curately and consistently applied, and that the poets who borrow its 
terms use these precise concepts quite literally, the processes themselves 
being vividly concrete. 

This is a serious mistake. The truth is that Elizabethan psychology 
was neither exact nor consistent, and could not possibly have been used 
in the way we have been led to believe. This is simply precluded by its 
very nature. Figurative in and of itself one moment, and yet concrete the 
next, Elizabethan psychology is a hodge-podge of utterly contradictory 
“facts,” conflicting theories, hopelessly inter-mixed, overlapping terms, 
and extremely variable and ill-kept distinctions. But it was highly specific 

7 Leonard, Lessius, Hygiasticon (London, 1634). 

%* Thomas Cogan, The Hauen of Health (London, 1596). 

%* Thomas Wright, The Passions of the Minde in Generall (London, 1604). 

%© There are two exceptions. Sidney Thomas (MLN, tv1 [1941], 262) refers pointedly 
to “the particular type of psychology we choose to apply”; and Lawrence Babb, in “The 
Background of ‘Il Penseroso’” (SP, xxxvui [1940], 265), mentions in passing “the general 
confusion” of Elizabethan opinion about melancholy, pointing out the two opposite sets 


of belief concerning it, which he attributes to the contradictory Aristotelian and Galenic 
traditions. 
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by moments. Thus, by moments only, in the light of this or that particular 
statement of this or that particular authority, it could be accurate, 
precise, or concrete. Bits of this assorted general knowledge, therefore, 
small selections from its voluminous and heterogeneous contents, were 
constantly seized upon and applied by every writer for his own particular 
and immediate purpose as he saw fit. The Elizabethans’ use of this know]l- 
edge was in the highest degree eclectic. This is evident in their keen en- 
joyment of fragments of it that on one level are perfectly valid, and yet 
do not signify: “I am a great eater of beef,” says Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
naively, “and I believe that does harm to my wits.’ Does anyone take 
this seriously? Yet technically speaking, his remark has no right to be 
funny. Both playwright and audience, however, were drawing here on 
casual selections of learned and popular lore about this delicacy. There 
was plenty of exact—and variable—scientific testimony about beef: how 
it engenders melancholy, who should not and who should indulge in it, 
when, and what kind, and how cooked, and with what results. But there 
was plenty of vague, ambiguous referring to this or that scrap of the- 
ory about it, and ignoring of all the rest: when Vaughan says “ Beefe 
makes our English couragious and vndaunted in perills,”* he does not 
necessarily imply that it makes them thick-witted as well, in spite of the 
fact that the self-same beef-engendered melancholy which produces the 
valor is also held to produce stupidity, just as Sir Andrew feared. 

Bodily, emotional and mental processes were imperfectly understood, 
and variously interpreted; inevitably, then, writers and the public in 
general simply took what they needed for the moment—sometimes ac- 
curately and concretely, sometimes casually and vaguely—and paid no 
attention to the rest. This was common practice then as now, as future 
scholars who investigate our “‘mother complex,” or “inferiority complex,” 
will doubtless discover. Thus, Shakespeare did not use physiological and 
psychological data consistently and exactly perhaps because he had no 
need to; he could place love now in the liver and now in the heart quite as 
he pleased, because each notion would be perfectly intelligible in itself, 
and each momentarily correct. He could also—just as correctly and 
concretely—place it simply in the lover. For Elizabethan popular psy- 
chology was simply every man’s private synthesis of observations of 
human behavior understood in the light of whatever selections from 
whatever authorities appealed to him. 

Indeed, it had to be such a private or individual synthesis, because 
there was simply no possibility of its being anything else. For even the 
very treatises of the authorities themselves had largely the same hodge- 


* Twelfth Night, 1. iii. 92, 93. 
* William Vaughan, The Newlanders Cure (London, 1630), p. 3. 
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podge quality; this was an inescapable result of the general acquisitive 
character of Elizabethan thinking. Their main tendency was not really 
to analyze and resolve oppositions, except very superficially, but rather 
to add to what was known or thought, and to accept eagerly, almost un- 
critically. Wherever they are aware of differences, they attempt as far 
as possible to hold both doctrines at once: “‘Yet I thinke, with the learned 
Andreus Laurentius, that it were no hard matter to reconcile these two 
great Doctors, . . . and this to be done, only by joyning these two causes 
together, which they have delivered distinctly and apart.’ Accordingly, 
writers took from this authority and that, “stuffed noting books,” put 
together whatever bits of learning seemed good to them, with little 
regard for any thoroughgoing inherent consistency, with Olympian un- 
concern for radical divergences in their sources, with no care at all for the 
total systems—however antipathetical—from which their treasures 
came. Their eyes were on the part, not on the whole. Curiosity led them 
everywhere, and they sacrificed logical coherence cheerfully for abun- 
dance, novelty, or weight and number of authorities. Hippocrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Ficino, Plutarch, Seneca, Averroes, Aquinas, Hermes, Avi- 
cenna, Galen and Paracelsus frequently jostle one another in their 
writings as though they were of one mind. The few more self-consistent 
writers are so, usually, simply because they keep more exclusively to one 
system, as do some of the Hermetical physicians, or the Neo-Platonists. 
But most of their treatises, however reduced to a superficial semblance 
of order, are in contents nearly always a conglomeration. 

This was an inevitable result of the whole character of Elizabethan 
general learning, which is quite evident from the studies of the Eliza- 
bethan milieu.* Much of it is the patchwork knowledge that goes with a 
rapidly rising middle class of vast commercial importance, where sud- 
denly more men are “‘bred up to learning,” in Bacon’s phrase, than ever 
before. There is a consequent extending of educational benefits more 
rapid and wide than thorough, with the drifting down to even the Dog- 
berrys and Seacoals of all sorts of odd crumbs from the table of learning 
that had never been theirs before. There was also a new and tremendously 
exciting medium: the English stage. Even the non-reader could now 
bring home the choicest tid-bits of fact or phrase: the lively impact on 
the humbler people of sheer vocabulary alone, quite apart from ideas, can 
be seen all over such a play as Eastward Ho. The very abundance of new 


%3 Ferrand, Erotomania, p. 37. 

4 See Phoebe Sheavyn, The Literary Profession in the Age of Elizabeth (Manchester, 
1909); Louis B. Wright, Middle Class Culture in Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, 1935); 
and L. C. Knights, Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson (London, 1937); Alfred Harbage, 
Shakes peare’s Audience (New York, 1941). 
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popularized treatises of medicine or natural philosophy, the rapid 
translating of scholarly works into English, the commonplace books and 
books of flores, all show very clearly the quasi-learned tastes of the new 
reading public. Education was no longer the exclusive privilege of 
aristocrats, professional men, and a few scholars; a great many Elizabe- 
than men of letters were of relatively low birth. Indeed, a great part of 
the Tudor aristocracy itself was of recent middle-class origin. Many of 
these men, nobles and bourgeois alike, were deeply and genuinely learned. 
Yet there was also abroad the feeling seen in Brathwaite’s Schollers 
Medley, that though such things as natural history and natural philoso- 
phy were “‘very needful for professors of Physicke” and divines, “Wee 
say the Generous should be but Mediocriter Doctus,” for too much 
specific knowledge “‘not well beseemes the most generous minds.” Thus 
he prefers men to have only ‘‘a superficiall Discursive Knowledge, to 
exclude Ignorance,” too deep and exact a learning being both ungentle- 
manly and positively dangerous.® 

Thus the very reading and writing habits of the day made necessary 
a kind of eclectic approach to learning. The Elizabethans had an in- 
satiable appetite for information and opinion; they ordinarily thought 
two opinions twice as valuable as one, they were emnivorous in their 
interests and tastes, but they were seldom systematic, and seldom in any 
analytical sense thorough. The real aim of writers, as their titles them- 
selves often indicate, was to compile the “‘verie Rich Storehouse and 
Treasurie” sort of book, that could “boast halfe-names i’ th’ Margent.” 
The whole Elizabethan concept of learning implied and approved the 
eclectic attitude: “I have left no Author sacred or prophane, Greeke, 
Latin, or in our vulgar tongue,” says their beloved Boaistuau modestly 
in his preface, “but that I have bereft him of a leg or a wing, for the more 
soiider decking and furniture of my work.’™ 

But even had it not been the whole nature and habit of mind of Eliza- 
bethan medical writers to be thus eclectic and conglomerate in their 
treatises, they would have been compelled to be so by the almost inex- 
haustible contrariety and incongruity in their subject matter itself. There 
is no agreement in this period about even the most fundamental physical 
and psychological facts. The soul of man, for example, is sometimes said 
as in Charron to be one “essentiall vnitie,” entire and undivided;*’ some- 
times there are three souls: vegetal, sensible, and rational; sometimes, as 
in Bright, these are held three separate faculties or operations of the one 


% Richard Brathwaite, The Schollers Medley (London, 1614), pp. 47-49. 

* Pierre Bouaistuau, Theatrum Mundi, trans. John Alday (London, 1566), sigs. [A6v], 
[A7]. 

* Pierre Charron, Of Wisdome, trans. Samson Lennard (London, 1612) p. 27. 
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soul. ‘‘Soul’’ is clearly a separate thing from “‘mind’’; yet the two are 
Et repeatedly used as synonymous,—even in treatises that have already 
carefully distinguished them.** Batman believes the vegetal soul withers 
with age and dies with the body, the other two being immortal ;** Charron 
says neither the vegetal nor sensible dies, but merely ceases functioning; 
to many the rational soul alone is immortal. Some follow Aristotelian 
teaching about it, some Neo-Platonic, some Hermetic, some a mixture, 
even in a single treatise. Some who divide the soul’s faculties with 
Duchesne into natural, vital, and animal, dividing spirit into “minde, 
reason, and phantasie,” thus confuse and destroy the old categories, and 
in fact the whole opposing system, by a reassignment of elements, opera- 
tions and powers.*® Some apparently identify mind with soul, as the 
soul’s five powers: feeling, wit, imagination, ratio, intellectus, as in 
Thomas Adams’ account." Again, “soul,” as a modern scholar has ob- 
served, apparently without seeing the implication, is occasionally inter- 
ie changed for ‘“‘heart,” which makes possible (for the moderns) the odd 
statement that ‘‘The soul (frequently used of the heart—affections) may 
contrive only when it transcends reason.’ Most believe the soul remains 
itself undamaged by what happens to the body or to the mind; some 
decidedly think the opposite. It is by means of such definite, precise, 
ae concrete Elizabethan psychological terms as these that we are asked to 
14 interpret the elder Hamlet’s “Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul con- 
trive Against thy mother aught.” 

And there is equal disagreement and incompatibility when we turn to 
something more substantial. Doctors disagree about even the very 
elements of which man is made. To the Galenic or Aristotelian, these are 
four: earth, air, fire, water; to the Hermetic, ‘man consisteth of Spirit, 
Soule, and body,” and correspondingly, mercury, sulphur, and salt, 
quite “another thing than the elements and their qualities, that is to say, 
hote and colde, moyst and drie.’ As for the elements of the more 
; familiar theory, some writers declare that each has two of the four prime 
qualities, yet in Bright each has but one.“ For some authorities, these 
elements move in a circular direction, and are continually engendered of 
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8 See Bright, A Treatise, p. 38, for example. The same is true of “spirit.” 

* Bartholomaeus Anglicus, Batman vppon Bartholome, his book De proprietatibus rerum 
(London, 1582), m1. Ch. 14. 

# Joseph Duchesne, The Practise of Chymicall, and Hermeticall Physicke for the Preser- 
vation of Health (London, 1605), sig. C4v. 

“t Thomas Adams, Mystical Bedlam (London, 1615), pp. 36, 37. 

* Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology, p. 164. 

3 Hamlet, 1, v, 85, 86. 

“ Duchesne, The Practise of Chymicall and Hermeticall Physicke, sigs. C4v and L2v. 

“ Bright, A Treatise, p. 57. 
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one another; David Person allows no circular motion of elements in 
material bodies at all. To many, the original proportion of these 
qualities is stable and changeless: the elements, “according to the 
waight and measure, by which they enter into the composition, must 
alwayes so indure in the mixture.’’*’ Yet to Nemesius, they are the very 
thing whose altering changes man’s whole substance.** There is no agree- 
ment about whether man is basically compounded of four elements of 
which only one, the watery, comprehends the four humors; or whether 
these humors themselves are made of varying proportions of these four 
elements; writers occasionally speak as if the body were composed “‘of 
the four elements and four humors,” or even of humors alone. 

The proportion of these elements is held by many writers to give to 
man an elemental temperament or complexion. To others, complexion 
is a mixture of the qualities of these only. To Elyot, ““Complexion is a 
combynation of two dyvwers qualities of the four elementes in one 
bodye.’”“* John Davies of Hereford agrees to the number of the com- 
plexions, (“‘whereof are two,”) but divides them on a different basis: for 
him these are: 

Well, and ill tempred; And the Aliment 
That feeds the Body, herein much can doe, 
For that can make & marre Complexion too.*° 


Cuffe’s opinion “touching the complexions” is “that there are foure, if 
not onely, yet chiefly” (which he says “‘Fernelius doubeth of’’), and he 
apparently equates complexion with dominant humor. Lemnius allows 
compound as well as simple. In many of these writers, the body is “‘well- 
tempered” or “well complexioned” if there is an equal counterpoise of all 
four qualities, whereas if one predominates, it is “‘ill-tempred,”’—in spite 
of the fact that this perfect counterpoise is often held never to exist. 
Whether complexion is innate, changeless nature or not is uncertain. It 
is held by Bright, Huarte, and others to be a thing absolutely fixed and 
inalterable;** but Cuffe defines it as ‘a firme and standing habit of the 
body,” yet sees “a declining from his engrafted natural complexion” 


“ David Person, Varieties; or a Surveigh of Rare and Excellent matters . . . (London, 
1635), p. 7; quoted in Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology, p. 29. 

“ Juan de Huarte, Examen de Ingenios, trans. from the Italian by R. C(arew) (London, 
1604), Pp. 301. 

“ Nemesius, The Nature of Man, trans. George Wither (London, 1636), pp. 231, 232. 

“© Thomas Elyot, The Castel of Helth (London, 1541), sig. B2. 

* John Davies of Hereford, ‘“Microcosmos,” The Complete Works, 2 vols., ed. A. B. 
Grossart (Edinburgh, 1878), p. 30. 

“ Henry Cuffe, The Differences of the Ages of Mans Life (London, 1607), pp. 114, 77. 

® Bright, A Treatise, pp. 85, 86; Huarte, Examen, p. 301. 
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which progresses as man approaches dissolution; each of man’s ages js 
“a period . . . wherein his naturall complexion and temperature naturally 
and of its owne accord is euidently changed.””** To Lemnius and others, 
it is changed by every accident of life, by the very food we eat. How 
enormous the difference of opinion—indeed of the very concept in- 
volyed—really is here may be judged by the fact that “Frequently 
‘complexion,’ and ‘temper’ or ‘temperament’ [and one may add ‘tempera- 
ture’ and ‘constitution’ too] are made synonomous as being the combina- 
tion of qualities which results from the condition of the humors within 
the body ....” And since one or another of the elements and of the hu- 
mors always predominate,™ the potential alterations of the complexion 
here are almost infinite. For humors are thought to change or be altered 
with one’s diet, age, environment, climate, season of year, the influence 
of stars, the ruling planet, the time of day; with sights, colors, sounds, 
and even odors; with one’s activities, worldly circumstances, feelings, 
thoughts, and mere changes of mood. 

Where in this tangle of contradiction and overlapping definition is 
the Elizabethan concept of “complexion” that we can distinguish with 
certainty and precision? Cuffe uses “complexion and temperature” as 
identical, and apparently as “‘constitution.”’ Yet in John Jones, all three 
are decidedly distinct: 


I cannot excuse skilfull Grimbald, in translating Complexion for Constitu- 
tion, when as Complexion is onely taken with Hippocrates, Galen, and Auicen, 
and all other learned Phisitions, for the ioyning togither of diuers qualities of 
the foure Elements in one body: but Constitution conteyneth not only the tem- 
perature, that neuer stayeth (as Galen sheweth) in one degree or sort, but it is a 
greate deale more effectuall and more permanent, as the parts vniuersally well 
fashioned, apt to al duties, with iust members, and decente greatnesse, and also 
the well ioyning of them fitte to all actions. 


In some books all distinction between complexion and humor is com- 
pletely lost; others insist that complexion is ‘‘another thing, then condi- 
tion of humors.” Worse, many writers, such as La Primaudaye, so 
confound terms and obliterate lines of definition that even the Neo- 
Elizabethan psychologists must resort to such cloudy paraphrasing as 
“the temperature of liquors, humors, and qualities (under which he 


53 Cuffe, The Differences of the Ages, p. 113. 

Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology, p. 31. But see Bright, A Treatise, p. 85: “the hu- 
meurs have so small force in making temper and framing the complexion, that themselves 
are all thereof framed.” 

% John Jones, The Arte and Science of preserving Bodie and Soule (London, 1579), p. 84. 
% Bright, A Treatise, p. 97. 
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comprehends the spirits) is the fittest instrument of the soul.’’*? Or, to 
take Charron’s statement, ‘“Temperature is the mixture and proportion 
of the foure first qualities, . . . and it may bea fift quality besides, which 


' js the harmony of these foure.’”** Is this really logical division and defini- 


tion, or is it figurative? The analogy-making tendency is ineradicably 


' engrained in the sixteenth-century mind. 


When we turn to the humors, we find such utter confusion of belief®® 


' that it is difficult to see how modern scholars can find sixteenth-century 


doctrines about them so much more in agreement than could the Eliza- 


- bethans. The one thing generally—and vaguely—believed was that from 
' “the natural predominance of a humor in man spring definite charac- 
teristics of physique and conduct.’ Precisely the same thing is believed 
' of the complexion,—even when the two are sharply distinguished, and 
' the one held not ever to suffer alteration. Can such theory possibly be 

applied consistently and uniformly? Can it really be applied at all, 


logically speaking, other than very loosely? It is hard to see how. 
Clearly, what the Elizabethans really accepted was the general 


' principle that alterations in humor or in complexion—provided this last 
~ is allowed to be alterable—produce changes in man’s physical nature and 
behavior. But just what are these humors, and how are we to regard 


them? Sometimes, as we have just seen, they are synonymous with com- 
plexion, or constitution, or temperature, or temperament; sometimes 


_ quite distinct. Often the word is used for “‘vital moisture,” and does not 
_ mean the four humors at all. Duchesne recognizes only three: chylus, 
_ blood, and radical sulphur, the humor of life; what others call the humors, 


he treats as mere residues or excrements in the blood after various con- 
coctions; and the account of them differs so materially in his scheme 
from the descriptions given by writers in other traditions that there is no 


_ way of truly reconciling them.” To try to make data from such incon- 
gruous systems agree is like trying to add turnips and teacups. Moreover, 


an otherwise orthodox writer will suddenly by a single remark upset the 
usual categories and tenets, as when Lemnius states ‘“‘The bodye con- 


' sisteth in thre things. Humour, Heate, Spirite,” or talks of “this Humour 
_ or vitall moysture’”’ which is ‘‘the matter of naturall heate.’’® 


5 Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology, p. 36. 58 Charron, Of Wisdome, p. 48. 
® This is true even leaving out of account all the secondary popular uses—or misuses— 


_ of the word. The Elizabethans quite frequently took the sacred names of their psychology 
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in vain. 

* Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology, p. 34. But they allowed no atheistic determinism: 
“no man is to thincke or perswade himselfe, that an ill nature may not be altered” (Lem- 
nius, The Touchstone, p. 4). 

" The Practise of Chymicall, and Hermeticall Physicke, sigs. LA, Y3, etc. 

® Lemnius, The Touchstone, p. 7v. 
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As for the four humors most often referred to, the treatise writers are 
caught between the fell incensed points of those mighty opposites 
Aristotle and Galen: so were the Elizabethan playwrights, and their 
audience in the Globe. As Mr. Babb has shown, medical and psychologi- 
cal writers make elaborate attempts everywhere to reconcile the basic 
contradiction.” But all these actually achieve is an ever-increasing 
variety and multiplicity of classifications and descriptions. Soon we have 
not merely two diametrically opposed traditions about the melancholy 
humor—Aristotle’s, in which it ‘maketh men wittie, and causeth them 
to excell others,” and Galen’s in which it makes them doltish, lumpish 
and stupid—® but a consequent re-allocating of the characteristics of the 
other three humors as well. The result is an anarchy of traits and symp- 
toms so great that despite others’ praise of the peerless sanguine humor 
or complexion, Lemnius can declare “‘Persés mere Sanguine for the most 
parte, starke fooles.”® The disparity of Elizabethan accounts of all the 
humors is thus not diminished but increased, and by rapid geometrical 
progression. Thus, time and again in these source books, writers confer 
a benefit in a chapter heading only to take it away in smaller print at the 
bottom of the next page. Hence their only basic and abiding agreement 
concerning the humors is found to be the large, general sort evident in the 
meanings their words ‘‘sanguine, ‘‘choleric,’”’ ““melancholy” and “‘phleg- 
matic”’ still bear for us today. 

The special and endlessly complicating difficulties presented by Eliza- 
bethan melancholy are too complex to be set forth here; they have al- 
ready been sufficiently indicated, perhaps, and may be seen in the fact 
that the word bears many different meanings, and implies two such 
radically divergent beliefs about the melancholy man. It must suffice to 
say that from a careful comparison of Elizabethan writings on the sub- 
ject, it is an easy if extended task to show that the whole character of 
sixteenth-century teaching about melancholy was so infinitely various 
and contradictory that it could not possibly have been applied in the 
exact, consistent, literal fashion modern scholars would have us believe. 
It could only have been accurately and precisely applied momentarily, 
in miscellaneous, detached bits: now this particular fragment from the 
conglomeration of general knowledge, now that. The Elizabethan’s use 
of it was a momentarily “correct” use of assorted notions. No correctness 
in our sense of the word was possible. The poet chose them and called 


8 Babb, “The Background of ‘I] Penseroso’,” SP, xxxvm (1940), pp. 257-268. 

* Andreus Laurentius, A Discourse... of Melancholike Diseases, p. 86. 

% Lemnius, The Touchstone, p. 148v. 

% Thomas Rogers, A Philosophical Discourse Entituled The Anatomie of the Minde (Lon- 
don, 1576), p. 79: “The Sanguines are of the best nature.” Lemnius, The Touchstone, p. 66. 
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them forth from the audience simply as the occasion required: what 
determined their choice was poetic or dramatic relevancy. There is no 
other explanation for the fact that the ordinary Elizabethan was equally 
content, apparently, to hear either that melancholy “doth breed your 
perfect fine wit,” or that “There’s nothing in him but the Asse’s virtue, 
that’s dull melancholie.”” Both these ideas he knew and relished; he could 
accept them both—or either—as respectable opinions, and go on his way 
undisturbed. He used them seriously or facetiously as his needs required, 
and enjoyed their paradox. 

The Elizabethan could never be certain, however, whether melan- 
choly was a bane or blessing. He could not know even whether it was a 
passion. Nor could he be sure of its very kinds: whether there are two 
main sorts, natural and unnatural, or three: natural, excess or corruption 
of natural, and unnatural, the melancholy adust. Occasionally these 
division lines are cut across completely, and the types become melan- 
choly of the head, liver or heart; or of the head, heart and whole body, 
and so forth. Sometimes the varieties are classified according to the sort 
of person who suffers each; sometimes according to the cause, or to the 
fancied resemblance of the several types of behavior to the behavior of 
various animals. Doctors also disagree about whether there are three 
or four kinds of adust melancholy, and which three these are. 

How then could the Elizabethan in the Globe have understood these 
incongruous fragments in terms of any single unified, all-embracing 
system of the humors, when even the experts who wrote the treatises 
could not reduce this heterogeneous material to one consistent order and 
theory?’ When their attempts succeed only in multiplying differences? 
For here, too, there is no common consent about even the most basic 
physical facts: whether humors are localized, and where; whether all 
humors are bred in the liver, or whether “‘it endeth not ther,” but one 
develops from another, as in Batman; or whether they are all concocted 
in the blood, in specific other places, or throughout the body. As for the 
mysterious fumes or vapors which rise from them and in some theories 
cause—directly or indirectly—such dire effects on the brain, on the 
spirits, or even on the soul (opinion about all this varies too, of course), 
we have one moment the most exact physiological account of their origin 
and workings, the next, a complete vagueness or silence. The Elizabe- 
than could not positively know even so crucial a point as whether 
perturbations rise from humors, as most believe, or do not, as he is told 
emphatically in Dr. Bright. And so on through a bewildering maze of 
uncertainties. 


*7 Even Burton declared of the material he incorporated, ‘“‘That’s onely taken, which was 
to my purpose.” (The Anatomy, Preface, p. 8.) 
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A clear, unified theory of the humors capable of being consistently and 
accurately applied in the interpretation of Elizabethan literature can 
only be achieved, therefore, by a process of accepting all concords and 
rejecting all differences. What the modern authorities have given us is 
thus the result of a kind of scholarly tailoring which trims and pieces 
together whatever bits of Elizabethan theory can be made to join, and 
ignores or discards the rest. They have done this in perfectly good faith; 
indeed, one has to do this in some degree to make sense of it at all; and 
in many ways this bringing of some sort of general order out of a chaos 
of disparate Elizabethan particulars has been a highly valuable enter- 
prise. Moreover, this is precisely what the Elizabethan scholars did 
themselves—each individual authority to his own satisfaction, and in 
his own particular way. There are accordingly almost as many Elizabe- 
than psychologies as there are treatises, one reason why Burton’s 
Anatomy runs to so many pages. 

But if we cannot find any single, specific Elizabethan picture of man’s 
physical nature, still less can we discover any clearly defined theory of 
his mind and feelings. For there is similar endless, conflicting testimony 
about the spirits, about the brain and its functions, and about the 
emotions. There is one spirit only, or there are three: natural, vital, and 
animal. Duchesne recognizes all sorts of other varieties, and speaks of 
the nourishing as “fixed, flowing, or wandering.’’®* The spirits—all or 
some—are variously held to rise in the blood, liver, heart, brain, lungs, 
and throughout the body. They are sometimes even apparently synony- 
mous with the fumes of melancholy and other humors, sometimes the 
evil “spirits” of these affect our “spirits.” According to Batman, Burton 
and others, they are bred in the brain, in the right and left ventricle; 
according to Huarte and Charron, in the hindmost.®® They are variously 
described as being present throughout the body substance and as flow- 
ing—in different treatises—through the veins, arteries, nerves, tendons 
and sinews,—these last three being used now as synonymous, now as 
anatomically distinct. Nemesius once makes “‘sinews” apparently an 
extension of the actual brain itself: how figuratively it is utterly impos- 
sible to tell.”° One writer will give the most careful determination of the 
particular bodily channels and “pipes” through which the spirits flow, 
another will suddenly say they can mysteriously go in and out at the 
eyes, as do lovers’, and thus reduce this whole argument to ruins.” 
These spirits are the very instrument of the soul, the bond of soul and 


®§ Duchesne, The Practise of Chymicall, and Hermetical Physicke, sig. [C4v). 
69 See Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology, p. 11. 

70 Nemesius, The Nature of Man, pp. 311, 312. 

7 See Boaistuau, Theatrum Mundi, sigs. [OSv]-[O6]. 
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body; yet so basic a thing as whether or not they can be corrupted is not 
certain, some holding spirit incorruptible, some finding in its corruption 
and wasting the whole cause of man’s diseases and dissolution. 

As for the brain, the mind, and the passions, the anarchy of opinion 
here is indescribable. Some theories place each faculty of the mind in a 
particular portion of the brain, while some allow no localizing; and those 
who do, utterly disagree about which is to be found where. There is no 
consent about the names, nature, or dwelling place of the internal senses, 
or even about the five wits or the nature and powers of the rational soul. 
Elizabethan emotional terms too,—‘“‘affections,” “‘motions,” “passions,” 
and “perturbations’—are used now as terms very carefully and elabo- 
rately distinguished, now as completely interchangeable. And this even 
though some of these are held, by some writers, at least, to alter the 
humors and spirits, and thus the mind, as others do not. But what is 
worst of all, these terms are employed in one place as causes, degrees, 
varieties, or discernible effects of one another; yet in another place as com- 
pletely identical. How can a thing be the same as something else, and yet 


be its cause? 


Writers cannot agree on the mere names or number of the passions, 
nor on how and where the passions and perturbations of the mind come 
about, whether “from a common center, or certain kinds from organs of 
their own,”’” or directly from the humors. Nemesius assigns the con- 
cupiscible passions to the liver, and irascible to the heart;” others do the 
exact opposite. Coeffeteau says both are seated in the heart, but that 
they “disperse themselves” through the whole body.” To some all pas- 


' sion springs in the heart; to Ferrand, ‘‘Rationall Love is an Affection of 


the Braine, as likewise Irrationall and dishonest Love is of the Liver; 


_ but neither of them of the Heart, ... which suffers no whit at all in 


Love, but only by Sympathy.’’® The spleen is variously held to be the 
seat of malice, hatred, envy, bitterness, despair, joy, mirth, laughter, 


courage and fortitude. Shakespeare uses the spleen, as Miss Anderson 


shows,”* for the source of joy, bitterness, impetuosity, courage, and 


_ malice. Some authorities treat all passions as diseases, or as enemies of 








reason and the soul inimical to wise and virtuous action. To others, 
“Passions are not onely, not wholy to be extinguished . . . but sometimes 


™ Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology, p. 73. 

™ Nemesius, The Nature of Man, pp. 352, 353. 

™ Nicholas Coeffeteau, A Table of Humane Passions, trans. Edward Grimeston (Lon- 
don, 1621), p. 27. 

™ Ferrand, Erotomania, pp. 115, 116. But see Wright (The Passions, p. 33): “The very 
seate of all Passions, is the hearte.”’ 

™ Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology, p. 77. 
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to be moved, and stirred vp for the service of vertue . . .””’ The perturba. 
tions of the mind most physicians think pernicious and destructive oj 
both reason and virtue; Bright finds they may actually amend oy; 
faculties and even improve reason itself.”® 

How then can we posit any one specific theory of the invariable rela. 
tion of these to right thinking and right action? How can we interpret 
literally the words, thoughts and deeds of Elizabethan characters ac. 
cording to a physiology and psychology as chaotic, contradictory and 
indeterminate as this? How can terms whose definitions are so vague, 
overlapping, so shifting, so impossible to ascertain be used consistently 
to find the exact scientific meaning of a passage in a poet’s play? Are we 
not required by the very nature of this actual Elizabethan theory to 
interpret these pages now in terms of this concept and now of that, as the 
lines seem to require? For even the same Elizabethan authority will often 
contain major discrepancies, as when Bright first lists four kinds of 
melancholy adust,”® then allows no adustion of phlegm; or as Laurentius 
clearly indicates some diseasing of the mind and soul by melancholy, 
then almost immediately reverses himself and admits only that the 
brain, the mere instrument of the soul, is injured.*° Indeed, the whole 
vocabulary of these matters makes logical definition practically impos- 
sible. “Melancholy” may mean not only the humor, but a state of mind 
or a passion, the disease of the natural melancholic humor in which it 
becomes excessive or corrupt, or one of the four sorts—or three—o/ 
adustion. “‘Choler’”’ may mean the humor or the passion, “‘choler adust” 
either the adustion of choler or that of any other humor also. “Spirits” 
may refer not merely to the bond between body and soul, the soul’s in- 
strument, but also to the very “spirits” of the humors which feed or 
corrupt or even smother these, and to the “spirits” of the food we eat, 
or to the “spirits” of bodily substances, the “‘spirit’’ put in man by God, 
and those “‘euil Spyrites” which “do immixe théselues wt humours, making 
ye same a great deale fiercer,’’* i.e. actual devils possessing people. In 
Duchesne, the “spirit” is also “‘minde, reason, and phantasie.” 

Over and over even the most careful authorities are obliged to use 
terms that speedily become ambiguous; it is often impossible to tell, for 
instance, which melancholy or humor we are really dealing with, so in- 
sensibly and inevitably do these writers slide away from the very distinc- 
tions they themselves have been at some pains to establish clearly in the 
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77 Thomas Wright, The Passions of the Minde in Generall (London, 1604), p. 17. 
78 Bright, A Treatise, pp. 53, 54. 

7 Tbid., pp. 32, 33; pp. 2, 110. 

8° Laurentius, A Discourse, pp. 81, 82. 

8! Lemnius, A Touchstone, p. 153. 
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first place. They cannot be consistently precise; they are prevented by 
their very terminology. It ought to be clear, therefore, that the Eliza- 
bethan psychology we have so long accepted not only did not actually 
exist, it could not exist, and therefore could not and should not be 
exactly and scientifically applied; the whole nature of what was actually 
taught and believed in the sixteenth century precludes this. We find all 
sorts of common consent about these things so long as they are taken in 
a vague general sense; the moment they are taken specifically and in a 
scientifically exact sense, the consent disappears. For Elizabethan 
psychologies were not one and definite, but many and various. 

All these natural and moral psychologies, of course, had as their root 
and stem the same broad scheme of physiological, mental and moral 
concepts inherited from Aristotle and Aquinas. But over and around 
this, Elizabethan psychology is such a hodge-podge of multiple graftings, 
prunings, transplantings and hybridizations that the original tree is 
practically obscured; this of course remains and thus provides uncon- 
scious integrity to men’s view of themselves, since it is bound up with 
their traditional Christian ideas of man’s nature and duty. Thus, what 
is common to all these moral and natural philosophies is this deeper 
pattern: seldom the multitudinous particulars. What men really thought 
and lived by was this same more general yet profounder natural philos- 
ophy, not the specific pseudoscientific garb they clothed it in; it is this 
larger thing the poets are really concerned with, consequently, not the 
definitions in the textbooks. From the current mass of miscellaneous 
and heterogeneous received notions, therefore, they simply took what 
their poetic needs required. There is no evidence whatsoever that the 
Elizabethans—poets and public alike—were any more accurate and 
precise in their apprehension and subsequent use of such scientific data 
than we commonly are; in any case, precise accuracy is an impossibility 
where there is no accepted standard of truth. 

For the treatises and popular source books alike are themselves 
eclectic, each a new synthesis of each writer’s individual learning and 
particular beliefs. Such Protean facts and theories can only be applied in 
a similarly eclectic fashion, by taking whatever in a given instance seems 
immediately pertinent and ignoring the rest. There is abundant evidence 
that they were taken that way; and many of the dramatists undoubtedly 
show a fairly exact knowledge of particular terms and concepts. But the 
poets could not have used these with anything like the exactitude at- 
tributed to them because of the highly variable, ambiguous nature of the 
Elizabethan words and concepts themselves: it is therefore quite wrong 
of us to read this language with more precision than the Elizabethans 
could. Furthermore, for the same reason, it is almost never possible for 
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us to know with certainty how much of the rest of its system any one 
poetic use of these terms implies. It is therefore totally misleading ty 
base the interpretation of the characters, action or whole meaning of any 
sixteenth century play on a “coherent system” of any such chameleon. 
like Elizabethan tenets of natural and moral philosophy. 

The poets and playwrights thus draw heavily on a huge and varied 
stock of common notions, but they do not use these notions with any- 
thing like the precision that recent studies would have us believe; there 
is not the identity of basic concept behind the Elizabethan word that 
alone makes this possible. It is perfectly true that sixteenth century 
language of the emotions is less figurative and more concrete than we 
used to suppose, but the nature of this concreteness has often been mis- 
understood. The concreteness some critics insist upon in this language is 
certainly there, to be sure. But it is often a poetical and metaphorical 
concreteness, even in the physiological treatises themselves: the spirit, 
for instance, in Bright’s work is thought of as ‘“‘the hand of the soul” 
to do its work; or the relation of spirit and body to the mind “as the saw 
or axe in the workman’s hand, or to the lute touched of the Musician. 
...?’ Over and over in these treatises, whenever the discussion descends 
to particular points, such as precise modes of operation, the authors either 
leave these fairly vague, take refuge in some authority, or become 
figurative and analogical. There is hardly a process that is not set forth 
at least partly in figures of speech: the brain, for instance, ‘‘storing vp 
that which it hath conceaued in the chest of memorie,’’ and so on.™ 

Undoubtedly such criticism has made an important contribution to 
our understanding of Elizabethan literature in pointing out the concrete 
physiological basis of much of its imagery. But it is only half correct 
Elizabethan psychology to say, for instance, of Juliet’s speech before 
taking the poison, 

I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up my heat of life,™ 


“These references to freezing (and thawing) of the blood are less figura- 
tive than we have ordinarily thought, since in the current belief there 
was present actual cold and heat.’ Yet according to this same Eliza- 
bethan psychology, Shakespeare is actually either figurative here or 
patently inaccurate and incorrect. For however actual the cold, in this 
psychology, according to some authorities at least, it is not the fear 


* Bright, A Treatise, pp. 65, 62, 47. 
8 Romeo and Juliet, tv, iii. 15, 16. 
* Hardin Craig, “‘Shakespeare’s Depiction of the Passions,” PQ, rv (1925), 298. 
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which runs al] through the veins but its effects. Nor does the cold thrill 
through the veins. Actually, if one dies of fear, it is not from freezing, but 
because too much blood (carrying spirits and natural heat, incidentally) 
rushes to the heart: ‘“‘because al the blood retiring to the heart choaketh 
it, and vtterly extinguisheth naturall heate and the spirits, so that death 
must needes ensue thereof.’ Since there is more heat than usual at the 
heart, the seat of vital spirits, fear could not possibly freeze it to death: 
rather it is like a death from grief, 


the means and maner of his death being the too great contraction of the spirits 
whereby the heat was as it were with smoke chaoked ... For the spirits and 
blood (as in all kinde of feare it falleth out) retiring to the inward parts, as toa 
tower of defence, by their sudden retrait, and reuerberation, redouble the heate 
and so inflaming the heart, not able to be cooled againe by respiration, stifles 
the patient. 


Was Shakespeare following the treatises here, or his own observations of 
the feeling of fear? Unless we choose our textbooks quite carefuliy, we 
discover that Shakespeare was either using terms he really did not 
understand or writing poetry. Nor can the modern Elizabethans use this 
supposedly constant, concrete and definite science any more precisely 
than could Shakespeare: its scientific precision leads two diagnosticians 
to reach two precisely opposite conclusions about the truthfulness of 
Falstaff on the virtues of sherry sack.** 

Obviously what the modern expositors have done is to produce a 
latter-day synthesis of Elizabethan psychological lore by putting to- 
gether passages that seem to fit, choosing only those that will sustain the 
structure they erect, and discarding the rest. Their systems of Elizabe- 
than psychology are thus constructions, not discoveries. Their work 
should certainly not be disparaged, for this in itself is an extremely 
valuable aid to scholarship, and in itself no small achievement, so hetero- 
geneous and conflicting are the materials in their sixteenth century 


% To Coffeteau (A Table, pp. 461-466), the cold caused by withdrawal of blood and spirits 
is plainly an after-effect, and felt primarily in the extremities, but in any case so thickens 
the spirits they could not “thrill” through the veins. To Nemesius (Nature of Man, p. 390), 
the fear is the result of the cold, not the cause. Only “‘when the objects are present, and 
possessed by sense,” “whereas any sensitive operation is exercised,” i.e. where a definite 
sensory stimulus is causing pain or pleasure, etc. can the “passion” be said to be felt 
through the whole body. (Wright, The Passions, p. 34.) See also Nemesius, A Table, pp. 
354-356. 

*® De la Primaudaye, The French Academie (London, 1594), 1, 261. 

* Cuffe, The Differences of the Ages, pp. 104, 105. 

* Compare Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology, pp. 48, 49, “he gives an elaborate and 
exact analysis of the power of wine,” and Russel], PQ, x11 (1933), 191, “Falstaff character- 
istically reverses the doctrine of natural philosophy to suit his own appetites.” 
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sources. The truth of this, as of all that has been said here, may easily be 
tested by any careful noting of discrepancies, both between these works 
and within them; it may be confirmed by the pleasant expedient of read- 
ing Burton with an eye for differences rather than for likenesses. 

The studies of the literature of this period in terms of its own psychol- 
ogy have done us an inestimable service in showing us far more clearly 
what Elizabethan concepts of emotional processes really were, in height- 
ening our appreciation of the force of their terms, and in clearing up 
many a tangled passage in their plays. They have thrown much light, 
moreover, on the way this drama was intended to be taken, by bringing 
home to us sixteenth century views of such fundamental problems as the 
relation of passions to right action—problems on which tragic structure 
itself depends. Taken in a very loose, general, illogical, but practical 
fashion, as the Elizabethans themselves took them, with a generous 
sprinkling of imaginative salt in their apprehension and use, these 
modern reconstructions of sixteenth century belief are quite correct. But 
closely and literally applied, they are the very antithesis of their Eliza- 
bethan original, and extremely misleading. By anatomizing all the ills 
that Elizabethan stage flesh is heir to, they have left us with a pathologi- 
cal sanguine adust Hamlet, a cholerick Lear, a melancholy Iago, a 
Jaques suffering from the adustion of phlegm, and half the leading 
figures of the stage so thoroughly diagnosed that the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama becomes a sort of glorious infirmary. 

Such a substituting of learned case histories for interpretative and 
analytical dramatic criticism eventually destroys criticism itself. Perhaps 
if we could shed some of our scholarly impedimenta, we could again look 
at these characters with fresh eyes, and listen with sensitive ears to what 
they say. It is to be hoped, too, that we may again find in their language 
that happy union of imagination with the concrete word which is the 
abiding beauty of Elizabethan poetry. 

Louise C. TURNER FOREST 


Yale University 
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HAMLET AND FORTINBRAS 
I 


= tragic history of the royal house of Denmark opens with an 


episode which seems today, on any rational basis, absurd. Horatio 


; tells Marcellus and Bernardo on the castle terrace at midnight that the 
- elder Fortinbras, King of Norway, challenged Hamlet’s father to single 
' combat, agreeing to forfeit all his lands if vanquished, and that the 


baatedh ttt ta ei Te 


Danish king put up an equal stake. In the ensuing encounter Fortinbras 
was slain. The elder Hamlet thus appears as a reckless champion, risking 
life and lands on personal valor, rather than as a careful guardian of his 
domain. Nowadays, if we give this a thought, we are likely to dismiss it 
as an odd custom, familiar from Viking days and the time when knight- 
hood was in flower. It is indeed one of the archaic features of the old 
tale of Amleth which survived into Shakespeare’s pages, but it still had, 
in the Elizabethan age, a validity which is not always realized. Although 


_ it is only a small piece in the great tapestry of Hamlet, it will repay, I 
_ think, some special examination. 


Even more interesting, though raising far more difficult questions, 


' is the subsequent “history” of the relations between Norway and Den- 


a ae a Re ee 





mark. As we all know, Horatio goes on to tell how Young Fortinbras has 
got together a band of “lawless resolutes,” to attempt to recover by 
force the lands his father lost. So the Danes are keeping shipyards and 
armorers busy day and night. More about this youthful hero is told as 
the play progresses, until he comes into his own at the very end, when he 
claims the sovereignty at Hamlet’s death. He is of special interest be- 
cause, as will be remembered, he plays no part in the pages of Saxo 
Grammaticus or Belleforest. He is apparently a distinctively English 
and distinctively dramatic addition to the story. He serves an important 
purpose: a distinguished person is needed to succeed to the Danish 
throne, to close the action with a formal speech, and, as a matter of stage 
necessity, to see that Hamlet is borne honorably to his bier, and the dead 
bodies carried off. The final catastrophe and the events following it in 
the old story were quite unsuited to the theater. There Amleth traps the 
king’s men under a netting fastened down by hooked stakes, and burns 
down the royal hall about their ears. After disposing of his uncle-step- 
father, he goes to England and Scotland, and sad to say, bigamously 
marries a second wife, and is slain by another uncle. This was no stuff 
for a Senecan tragedy. It properly gave way to the death of Hamlet in 
the fencing-match and the succession of the Norwegian prince. 
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Young Fortinbras and the relations between Denmark and Norway 
help the play in other ways. The background of foreign affairs gives 
realism and breadth to the action. Denmark is a powerful state, as js 
shown also in her dealings with England, and Claudius a bold and able 
statesman. Striking effect is gained by the passage of the army of Fortin- 
bras through Denmark on the way to Poland, contrasting the activity 
of soldiers and an ambitious leader, fighting for a mere patch of ground, 
with the inactivity of Hamlet, faced with a duty which must not be 
evaded. These points are, however, often blurred or lost on the modern 
stage. Horatio’s speech at the opening of the play is usually heavily cut, 
and the whole scene on the plain in Denmark omitted. Furthermore, we 
can all remember how often the curtain has been rung down immediately 
after Horatio’s touching farewell, and Fortinbras given no opportunity 
at all to make his triumphal entrance at the end. 

That the diplomatic relations between Norway and Denmark and the 
campaign of Young Fortinbras are “excrescences” on the play’ needs 
little refutation. All the figures in so elaborate a piece cannot be in the 
foreground. By the time that he wrote his great tragedies, Shakespeare 
certainly knew what was effective and necessary on the stage. Much 
that has been considered superfluous has proved on closer examination 
to be quite in order. But, familiar as the Fortinbras business is, there are 
certain difficulties which must be faced. Does the development of the 
political situation in Norway, as the action moves on, involve a con- 
tradiction with the events narrated by Horatio in the beginning, creating, 
as a recent critic has put it, ‘“‘one of the most puzzling problems in the 
play”? Did Shakespeare suddenly change his mind, or is the supposed 
contradiction explainable? What is meant by the “law and heraldry” 
by which the duel with Old Fortinbras was ratified? What are the “rights 
of memory” to which Young Fortinbras refers at the end, and which, 
presumably, Hamlet had in mind when he gave him his voice for the 
succession to the crown? Is Young Fortinbras the invention of Kyd, in 
the lost play, or of Shakespeare himself? How far is it safe to say that 
Shakespeare developed him as a “foil,” in order to emphasize a tempera- 
mental weakness in Hamlet’s character? These, and other questions, 
will confront us in the ensuing pages. 

Discussion of details is, however, not my main object. They do indeed 
claim careful consideration for their own sake; nothing in Hamlet, how- 
ever secondary, ought to be neglected. But they often serve a special 
purpose in providing a solid and objective point of departure for the 
consideration of larger issues. Patient investigation of small matters 
leads almost inevitably to greater ones. Study of earlier forms of the 

1 J. M. Robertson, The Problem of ““Hamlet’”’ (London, 1919), 49 ff. 
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story, so much neglected by most esthetic commentators, is particularly 
important. Nobody was ever hurt by knowledge of Saxo and Belleforest, 
and of what may be learned about Kyd. In the present paper, the 
problems connected with Fortinbras necessarily involve the question 
how Shakespeare made plausible Hamlet’s delay in taking vengeance. 
Anyone who announces to an expectant world that he has thoughts to 
utter in regard to that old and much-disputed issue is likely to be met by 
a pitying and tolerant smile. I am facing that danger; indeed, I am ven- 
turing to ask at the end not only how the delayed vengeance is related 
to the figure of Fortinbras, but how it is to be interpreted today in the 
play as a whole. Having touched the nettle, it may be well, according to 
the admonition of the old fable, to grasp it firmly. 


II 


First of all, the duel between the kings of Norway and Denmark may 
be examined, since that comes first in the chronological order of events. 
In Belleforest’s tale, the closest extant earlier analogue to Hamlet, the 
Danish king appears as Horvvendille, the elder Fortinbras as Collere, 
Claudius as Fengon, and Gertrude as Geruthe. 


Rorique, King of Denmark, appointed Horvvendille and Fengon his brother 
co-governors of Jutie (Jutland); but the renown of Horvvendille, the most noted 
sea-rover of his day, aroused the jealousy of Collere, King of Norway, who chal- 
lenged him to mortal combat, under the agreement that the loser should forfeit 
all the riches in his ships, and the victor honorably bury the vanquished. In 
this encounter Collere was slain, and Horvvendille gained high favor with 
Rorique, who gave him his daughter Geruthe to wife. Of this union Amleth 
was born. But Fengon slew his brother at a banquet, and subsequently married 
his widow Geruthe, with whom he had already had sexual relations. The tale 
then takes up the fortunes of young Amleth, but nothing is said of any further 
political connection between Norway and Denmark.? 


2 There is a curious remark in Amleth’s speech to the Danes after the murder of his uncle, 
in which he refers to him as “ostant au pays de Dannemarch un successeur legitime, pour 
en saisir quelque voleur estranger,’’ but for this I can find no explanation. 

For Belleforest I use the convenient text of Gollancz, Sources of Hamlet (London, 1926). 
The extract just quoted is on page 268. The Elizabethan translation of Belleforest, the 
Hystorie of Hamblet (1608), is printed by Gollancz opposite the French text. The same vol- 
ume contains Elton’s rendering of Saxo, The First Nine Books of the Danish History of 
Saxo Grammaticus (London, 1894), opposite the Latin. Elton used the edition of Holder 
(Strassburg, 1886); Gollancz printed from the editio princeps, 1514. 

I assume that Shakespeare worked mainly from the lost Hamlet play, and that this was 
the work of Thomas Kyd. He may also have gone directly to Belleforest. In referring to 
Kyd I use the edition by F. S. Boas, Works of Thomas Kyd (Oxford, 1901). It is hardly 
necessary to say that the much-discussed German piece, Der Bestrafte Brudermord, is 
conveniently accessible in a careful English translation in the second volume of the Furness 
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The fratricide of Fengon is motivated mainly by jealousy of his 
brother’s renown as victor in the duel. Added to this is his envy of 
Horvvendille’s marriage with the daughter of the Danish king, and fear 
lest he himself may lose his power in the state. Saxo puts the matter 
very briefly: “‘tantae felicitatis invidia accusus Fengo.” Shakespeare 
probably followed Kyd in making the elder Hamlet king of Denmark, 
and explaining the crime of Claudius as due not to jealousy of his 
brother’s prowess, but to love of Gertrude and desire for the crown, 
thereby greatly sharpening and simplifying the dramatic effect. 

Our concern is chiefly with the duel itself. Saxo’s description is much 
more detailed than that in Belleforest. Much of it is taken up with one 
of those long rhetorical speeches which the Danish monk so loved, which 
is of no special significance, excepting that it elaborates the formal terms 
of the contract, more briefly set forth by Belleforest. Although the 
Norwegian king was moved by jealousy, not by desire for justice, and 
“deemed it would be a handsome deed if by his greater strength in arms 
he could bedim the far-famed glory of the rover” (“decorum sibi fore 
existimavit si tam late patentem Piratae fulgorem superior armis ob- 
scurare quivisset’’)* the duel was fought under the definite arrangements 
of a judicial combat, and must be considered as an example of that early 
custom. It took place on an island; it is therefore an illustration of the 
Germanic holmgang. 


There was an island lying in the middle of the sea, which each of the rovers, 
bringing his ships up on either side, was holding. The captains were tempted by 
the pleasant look of the beach, and the comeliness of the shores led them to look 
through the interior of the springtide woods, to go through the glades, and roam 
over the sequestered forests. It was here that the advance of Koll and Horwendil 
brought them face to face without any witness.’ 





Variorum. Quotations from Shakespeare in this article follow the text of Kittredge, Com- 
plete Works (Boston, etc., 1936), which is the same as in his single-volume edition of the 
play (1939). 

In these days of increasing expense of printing, I have restricted notes and bibliography 
as much as I can. I have tried to give credit wherever it is conspicuously due, but in view 
of the very great amount of comment on Hamlet this must have its limits. Some matters 
here treated are discussed in two earlier articles of mine in the PMLA: “Hamlet and the 
Mouse-Trap,” Liv (1939), 709-735; “Hamlet’s Sea-Voyage,”’ trx (1944), 45-70. 

* Gollancz, 94, It would be easy to put together an imposing bibliography of works 
dealing with the judicial duel, but it seems better to refer to only two sources: for the earlier 
period to Hoops’s Reallexicon der germanischen Altertumskunde, article ‘“Zweikampf” (rv, 
595 ff.) by R. Hiibner and K. Lehmann; for the later period to F. Carl Riedel, Crime and 
Punishment in the Old French Romances (N.Y., 1939), especially 33 ff. Bibliography will be 
found in each of these; Riedel (181-186) gives much that bears upon Germanic conditions. 
For the situation under Elizabeth, see the article by A. Forbes Sieveking, “Fencing and 
Duelling” in Shakespeare’s England (Oxford, 1916); 11, 389 ff., bibliography 406 f. 

* Gollancz, 95. 
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That the beauties of nature prompted these champions to take a stroll 
through the woods appears to be a rationalization, in the mind of Saxo, of 
the Viking custom of island fighting. The holmgang, which “differed 
from the plain einvfgi or duel, as being accompanied by rites and gov- 
erned by rules, whilst the latter was not,’ was abolished by law in Ice- 
land and Norway in the early eleventh century. It is noticeable that 
Belleforest omitted all mention of fighting on an island, which would 
have had small meaning for a Frenchman of the sixteenth century. 

There are other duels in Saxo’s pages which are of interest; one between 
a Slavic champion and Ubbe, a Danish warrior; and another between 
King Athisl of Sweden and Frowin the Dane. In days of constant war- 
fare, it was no doubt an agreeable change to have one hero from either 
side, rather than two bands of warriors, settle a dispute.’ Moreover, such 
an affair tended to become a sporting event, in which desire for personal 
glory played no small part. 


[Ubbe] eagerly went to fight, showing that he was a seeker of honour and not 
the slave of lucre, and that he set bravery before lust of pelf, and intent to 
prove that his confidence was based not on hire, but on his own great soul. Not 
a moment is lost; a ring is made; the course is thronged with soldiers; the cham- 
pions engage; a din arises; the crowd of onlookers shouts in discord, each backing 
his own.’’® 


Notice that Ubbe wanted the reward of victory, the “stakes” of the 
contest, put into neutral hands. The king had pledged valuable bracelets, 
but Ubbe objected. 

‘How can I trust the promise when thou keepest the pledge in thine own hands 
and dost not deposit the gift in the charge of another? Let there be some one to 
whom thou canst entrust the pledge, that thou mayst not be able to take thy 
promise back.’® 


This recalls the arrangement with Old Fortinbras, who had staked his 
lands as well as his life on the issue, while the elder Hamlet had “‘gaged,” 
on his part, “‘a moiety competent,” a corresponding portion of his own 
lands, which would have returned to the “inheritance” or possession 
of Fortinbras, had Hamlet been defeated. 

How far are we justified in discerning, in Shakespeare’s pages, the 
survival of details as far back as Viking days? Caution is necessary, yet 


§ Cleasby and Vigfusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary (1874), p. 280. 

* Elton, 101 ff.; 131 f. Neither of these is in Gollancz, since neither is part of the Hamlet 
story. 

7 “Tf we have to have war, why can’t we be as intelligent as they were back in the old 
days when each army chose its best swordsman and the two rival champions met in a clear- 
ing and battled to the death, with victory in the whole war going to the army whose cham- 
pion won?” Robert St. John, From the Land of Silent People (N.Y., 1943), p. 282. 

* Elton, p. 104. * Elton, p. 103. 
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much certainly filtered down into the sixteenth century. The laws of 
chivalry, of which France was the foremost exponent, were of course 
much affected by Germanic traditions. To those traditions is partly due 
the continuing conviction that divine intervention, pagan or Christian 
as the case might be, would thrice arm him who had his quarrel just, and 
give him victory. While the judicial duel was far commoner in France 
than in England, it continued for a long time in the latter country, not 
merely as a courtly amusement, but as a legal settlement of disputes. 
Indeed, it was not abolished by law in England until the early nine- 
teenth century.’® 

Survival of early Germanic conditions is greatly obscured by two 
later medieval developments: the greater formality and elaborateness 
of the arrangements governing the duel, particularly through the in- 
stitution of heraldry; and the employment of single combat to decide 
i affairs of the heart. All this is too familiar to need much emphasis, as is 
i it also its continuance in the plays of Shakespeare, but one or two points 
Bayt may be noted. 











is bray arrange to defend their respective claims by personal combat in 
a the presence of the king, Richard makes it clear that the issue at arms 
‘ae will manifest the right. 

i $i Since we cannot atone you, we shall see 

ras Justice design the victor’s chivalry. 


The ceremoniousness of the affair, particularly the part played by 
t heraldry, is conspicuous. The whole is ordered by the [Earl] Marshal, 
f the head of the College of Arms, and each combatant is formally an- 
j nounced by a herald. The Earl Marshal exercised “joint and coordinate 
tt jurisdiction with the constable [of England] in the court of chivalry, 
and afterwards became the sole judge of that tribunal till its obsoles- 
f cence.” Heraldic authority thus assumed a legal aspect. The court of 
. chivalry appears later to have given place to the civil courts in the rare 
instances where the right of judicial combat was actually invoked. 
“Spelman tells us how, in 1571, one of the last judicial duels, which was 
adjudged to be decided before the Justices of the Common Pleas as 
umpires, in Tothill Fields, proved abortive owing to the non-appearance 
of the petitioner, who was consequently non-suited.”™” In King Lear 
justice is manifested in the encounter between Edmund and Edgar (Vv, 





to «« |, . it was only by statute of George ITI [1818] that the judicial combat was finally 
put an end to as a form of legal procedure.” Shakespeare’s England, u, 404, note. 

" Encyclopedia Britannica (1926), vit, 797. 

12 Shakes peare’s England, u1, 404, note. 
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iii, 90 ff.), which is governed by due ceremony, under the management of 
Albany, with a herald and trumpeters. 

Commentators differ as to the meaning of the phrase in Hamlet “well 
ratified by law and heraldry.” (1, i, 87) Does it mean “both by civil law 
and by the usages of heraldry,” or, by hendiadys, merely “by heraldic 
law’ ?"* The answer, it seems to me, depends strictly speaking upon the 
era in which we conceive the action of the play as taking place. Usually 
this action seems to be contemporary with Shakespeare, and Hamlet as 
“modern” as Sir Philip Sidney. Under such conditions civil as well as 
heraldic law would have to be considered. There is very little in the play 
which indicates, as in Lear or Othello, a remote time or a foreign country. 
A few touches, such as the schooling at Wittenberg or the drinking 
habits of the Danes, remind us that we are on the Continent, and Ham- 
let’s occasional crude brutalities, relics of the old story, seem incon- 
sistent with a cultivated sixteenth-century prince. But these are not 
important, since Shakespeare never boggled at anachronisms or in- 
consistencies. And perhaps the time at which the action takes place is 
really not significant, after all. Perhaps, if he were to return to earth, 
Shakespeare would be puzzled to say just what meaning he attached to 
“law and heraldry.” If the phrase sounded well, and in a general way 
recalled a familiar practice, as it evidently did, that was enough for 
romantic drama. I do not think that we can gravely examine the arrange- 
ments governing the duel with the King of Norway as if they were a true 
reflection of historical conditions at any given time, any more than we 
can take seriously Venetian jurisprudence as expounded by Portia, or 
Lear’s constitutional right to divide his kingdom between his daughters. 

Instances in Shakespearean drama of the settlement of love-affairs by 
judicial combat will readily be recalled. In Troilus and Cressida AEneas 
enters the Greek camp (1, iii) with a trumpeter, and formally delivers 
Hector’s challenge “‘to rouse a Grecian that is true in love.” Success in 
arms will manifest justice in love, as in other matters. So in The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, in a scene probably written by Fletcher, Palamon, fight- 
ing with Arcite for the love of Emilia, says to Theseus: 


I call’d him now to answer. If thou be’st, 

As thou art spoken, great and virtuous, 

The true decider of all injuries, 

Say “Fight again!” and thou shalt see me, Theseus, 
Do such a justice thou thyself wilt envy. (m1. vi. 152 ff.) 


The persistence of medieval love-conventions under Elizabeth was a 
revival as well as a survival—one of the strange contradictions which 


4 Contrast, for example, E. K. Chambers, ed. Hamlet (Boston, 1904), p. 125, with 
G. L. Kittredge, ed. Hamlet (Boston, 1939), p. 133. 
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mark the era. It might be supposed that a vigorous and sturdy people, 
in those stirring times, would have turned to something else than the 
faded elegancies of chivalry for imaginative expression. But perhaps both 
courtly and popular feeling went deeper than we imagine. Some of the 
exaggerated romantic adulation of the Virgin Queen is undoubtedly to be 
explained by the belief, widely and sincerely held, that she enjoyed special 
divine favor, and that her champions would be aided by the heavenly 
powers. This lent a deeper significance to literary flattery, to courtly 
compliment, and to duels in her honor. These indeed sometimes fell only 
short of absurdity, and sprang in part from vanity and ambition for 
royal favor, as when Essex issued his challenges to single combat before 
Lisbon or Rouen. But that this is not the whole story is obvious from the 
‘ manifestations of such feeling in humbler circles, expressed in the broad- 
ie side ballads.“ The usages of knighthood, in their simpler outlines, were 
perfectly familiar to homespun folk, and plays in which such usages were 
i ae prominent were popular on the public stage.” There is no better evidence 

: of their popularity than that they were roundly satirized, as in The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle. In Ben Jonson’s Magnetic Lady, in the 
Chorus which closes Act I, the Boy recites the ‘‘miracles”’ done “‘in the 
Holy Land and elsewhere” by current knightly stage heroes, and 
Dauplay replies, ““These miracles would please, I assure you, and take the 
people.” In the Second Part of Henry VI (1, iii, 180 ff.) it is adjudged 
that Horner the armorer and Peter his apprentice shall settle their 
quarrel “in single combat in convenient place,” whereupon Peter’s 
courage quickly oozes away. Chivalric observances could only provoke 
laughter when tradesmen engaged in them—but tradesmen loved them 
none the less. 

Such, in brief, is the background of the judicial duel in Hamlet, and the 
evidence that it would not have seemed to an Elizabethan, gentle or 
simple, merely a fantastic story-book procedure. One more proof is thus 
afforded of the continuance of medieval traditions into the age of 
Shakespeare, a subject which has increasingly engaged the attention of 
% scholars in the last twenty years. Wells observes, in reviewing the course 
of Elizabethan and Jacobean drama after 1576, that ‘‘the outstanding 
feature of the entire movement is the tenacious hold of the medieval 
heritage for many years and its rapid decline after 1611.’"* It is ex- 








4 Cf. E. C. Wilson, England’s Elizabeth (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), p. 58. 

4 A. W. Ward, A History of English Dramatic Literature (London, 1899), 1, 679, gives 
instances of such dramas. “Need we deny reading to ‘citizens and ’prentices, the ground- 
lings’? . . . I find the Elizabethan drama incomprehensible on such an assumption.” C, J. 
Sisson, Mod. Lang. Rev., xxxrx (1944), 205. 

8 Henry W. Wells, Elizabethan and Jacobean Playwrights (N.Y. 1939), p. 254. 
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traordinary that recognition of the importance of this heritage has been 
so long delayed, and that it is even now sometimes only grudgingly ac- 
corded. 

Ill 

We may now consider Young Fortinbras, whom I will henceforth 
usually call, for convenience, merely Fortinbras. He is brought to our 
attention five times: in the speech of Horatio (1, i, 95-107); in the address 
of Claudius from the throne (1, ii, 17-39); upon the return of Voltimand 
and Cornelius from Norway (11, ii, 60-82); in person, leading his army 
on the way to Poland (rv, iv); and again in person at the end of the play 
(v, ii, 372-414). The allusions in the earlier scenes are dramatically in 
order; he must not be unfamiliar to the audience when he is needed on 
the stage. And, as already noted, the pseudo-historical background 
gives depth to the canvas. Enough is told to make this background 
reasonably clear, but much is left to be inferred. It is desirable, then, to 
fill in the outlines, and see how well they harmonize. They seem to me 
entirely consistent, and I believe that Shakespeare was to a considerable 
extent responsible for them. For we are lucky in having, in the Bruder- 
mord, some evidence that Kyd managed things differently. 

It is important to remember that the German play has a far better 
claim to reflect Kyd’s work in its serious portions than in its comic 
scenes. The worst of the latter certainly cannot be fathered upon him, 
and there is considerable question about lesser absurdities. An effort was 
clearly made in the German to relieve the tragedy by horseplay, inter- 
polated anecdotes, comic treatment of Ophelia, etc. Our knowledge of 
the earliest dramatic form of Hamlet is so meager that the temptation to 
place reliance on the Brudermord is very great. But no one can be sure 
just how far the process of brightening up the play has gone in the 
German version.’? It appears impossible always to separate definitely 


1’ For example, Kittredge, noting “the utterly comic fashion in which Hamlet disposes 
of the representatives of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern” [Brudermord, tv, i], remarks that 
“one can only hope that the author of the Ur-Hamlet is not chargeable with this device.” 
(ed. Hamlet, xi) But others have thought that it is certainly due to him. Parrott and Craig, 
in their edition of Hamlet (Princeton, 1938), held that this scene was due ultimately to Kyd, 
and that the pirate business was Shakespeare’s deliberate alteration, probably suggested by 
the capture of Caesar by pirates in Plutarch. (p. 12) I pointed out (PMLA, ux, 53 ff.) 
that while this is entirely possible, the scene may not have come from Kyd, but have been 
written in by a reviser. Professor Parrott has recently reaffirmed his belief. (“Hamlet’s 
Sea-Voyage—Bandits or Pirates? A Reply to Professor Lawrence,” Shaks. Association 
Bulletin, xix, April, 1944, 51-59.) His judgment is authoritative. But I cannot refrain from 
pointing out that where features in this scene do not suggest Kyd’s work, he gets out of the 
difficulty by comfortably attributing them to the reviser. Thus I suggested that Hamlet’s 
remark that he will return to Denmark “by post’ sounds more like the eighteenth century 
than the sixteenth. Mr. Parrott replies that this “may represent an addition by the reviser 
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what was kept from what was added, perhaps at various times, after 
the original tragedy came from Kyd’s pen. The Brudermord is very late 
(MS, now lost, 1710). Several hands may have intervened. Even on 
English soil, corruption may have set in. Boas noted that when Shake- 
speare began to write Hamlet “he would appear to have had, as his basis, 
not Kyd’s play in its primitive form, but a popularized stage version of 
it."88 

But the historical background in the Brudermord, which in two points 
differs both from Belleforest and from Shakespeare, may in one or both 
respects reflect Kyd’s work. If this is true, it is of interest as showing that 
Shakespeare made radical changes in the Fortinbras business. In the 
Brudermord Hamlet is apparently king of Norway. 
Alas, Horatio! I know not why it is that since my father’s death I am all the time 
so sick at heart, while my royal mother has so soon forgotten him, and this 
King still sooner, for while I was in Germany he had himself quickly crowned 
King in Denmark but with a show of right he has made over to me the crown 
of Norway, and appealed to the election of the states. (1, iv). 


[The King says to Hamlet:] “Stay with us at court, or, if not, you can betake 
yourself to your kingdom, Norway.” (1, vii). 





to take the place of an excised scene in the Ur-Hamlet which showed the Prince on his way 
home.” (p. 55) But that there was such a scene in Kyd’s play, or that it was excised and this 
substituted, is pure hypothesis. Again, I observed that while the two villains on the island 
are called “bandits,” they are in another scene (m1, x) called “attendants” (Diener), 
which may indicate two different writers. Mr. Parrott replies that the words “Bandit” 
and “Banditen”’ are “probably due to the reviser or even to a German copyist.” (p 55) 
This seems to me argument to fit a theory. He thinks that Kyd would have found the 
sea-fight and the boarding of the pirate ship “difficult, if not impossible to present upon 
the Elizabethan stage.”’ (p. 56) But if Shakespeare could manage this by having it reported, 
why not Kyd? “And, further,” says Mr. Parrott, “if we accept Professor Lawrence’s sug- 
gestion and attribute the intervention of the pirates to Kyd [I did not suggest that we make 
this attribution, but that it is a possibility to be considered], we must go on to suppose that 
the German reviser cancelled it and composed in its place the effective scene on the island 
so wholly in Kyd’s style. This, frankly, seems quite impossible.” (p. 56) It does not seem 
to me at all impossible that some adapter, with his head full of Kyd, could have written 
this wretched stuff, and substituted it, in order to make the play more amusing, as was 
undoubtedly done elsewhere, by introducing a comic incident. ‘“The source of this incident 
has been traced to Hans Sachs, and this scene may therefore be the work of the German 
author. The story was probably current; a variation of it occurs in Baron Munchausen, 
which draws most of its material from old German sources.’ (H. D. Gray, Philol. Quarterly, 
vit [1928], 267) Professor Gray does not regard the question as settled, however; he notes 
that “the general tone of the incident is not impossible to the author of the Pedrigano [sic] 
sub-story in The Spanish Tragedy.” The fundamental issue is how far one may draw defi- 
nite conclusions from the Brudermord. All that I maintain is that we should be cautious; 
probabilities may easily assume the color of facts. 
18 Loc. cit., liii. 
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In the second place, the closing scene of the Brudermord is managed 
otherwise than by Shakespeare. Fortinbras does not appear in person; 
Hamlet says: “I pray you, dear Horatio, carry the crown to Norway, 
to my cousin, the Duke Fortempras [sic], so that the kingdom may not 
fall into other hands.” (v, vi) Of course “‘cousin” does not imply blood 
relationship; all royalties were cousins in Shakespeare’s day. ‘The 
crown” is obviously that of Denmark, not Norway, as is also shown by a 
remark of Horatio’s. 

On the whole, it looks as though Fortinbras had been introduced into 
the play by Kyd.’® The plot, as will be pointed out in detail later, was 
obviously much elaborated by him, and Fortinbras is a suitable figure to 
receive the crown, even by messenger, at the death of Hamlet. Whether 
Kyd utilized him as a foil to Hamlet in respect to character is discussed 
below. It looks further as if Shakespeare had twice sharpened the 
dramatic effect by bringing on Fortinbras in person. But certainty is 
impossible. I do not here enter upon the problem of how far the Bruder- 
mord depends upon Shakespeare, who may possibly have invented 
Fortinbras himself. Since the old play is lost, we cannot move far from 
the realm of conjecture. 

When we try to arrange the foreign affairs in Shakespeare’s play in a 
coherent sequence, we encounter what has been felt to be an incon- 
sistency. Horatio says (1, i, 88) that all the lands of Old Fortinbras were 
forfeited to the elder Hamlet as a result of the duel. But in the next act 
the brother of Old Fortinbras is on the Norwegian throne; Claudius is 
sending ambassadors to “our brother Norway’; and mutual compli- 
ments are exchanged. After the mission of Voltimand and Cornelius, the 
king of Norway and Young Fortinbras placate Claudius: the youth is 
rebuked, agrees not to attack the Danes, and moves his “lawless res- 
olutes” against the Polacks, their old enemies. Permission is courteously 
asked for the expedition to cross Danish territory, and Young Fortinbras 
even offers to “express his duty” in the presence of the Danish king. 
(11, ii, 60 ff; rv, iv, 1, ff.). 

The most careful analysis of this situation, so far as my knowledge 


19 Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that the proper name Fortinbras has 
nothing Scandinavian about it. The best guess seems to be that it was taken from, or sug- 
gested by, some French prose romance, probably one of the late prose redactions. The list 
of proper names of the chansons de geste by Ernest Langlois, the most extensive onomasticon 
of medieval romantic literature, does not show it, though this does contain Sanson Fortin. 
I am indebted to Professor C. H. Livingston of Bowdoin College for assistance on this 
point. Latham’s suggestion (Athenaeum, 27 July, 1872, quoted by Furness, Variorum, 1, 14) 
that Fortinbras is “a corrupt French form, equivalent to Fierumbras or Fierabras’”’ seems 
likely enough, but his effort to equate it with Jarnsidha [sic], “a name actually applied to 
one of the old Norse Sea-kings,’’ does not seem worth serious consideration. 
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extends, has been given by Professor H. D. Gray. He argued that Kyd 
told “the story of Hamlet’s revenge attempted by force of arms’; that 
Shakespeare started with this idea, as shown in Horatio’s speech (1, i, 
80 ff.), but abandoned it when he decided to make Hamlet’s delay de- 
pend, not on external obstacles, but on character; and that even after he 
had changed his plan, Shakespeare retained Horatio’s speech, “knowing 
that it was good and would act well.” The passages in the Brudermord in 
which Hamlet is referred to as king of Norway are cited as proof that 
‘the situation in Kyd’s drama was... in accord with what we find in 
Shakespeare’s opening scene: that the crown of Norway had been for- 
feited to Denmark. It is out of accord with the second scene, in which 
Shakespeare shunted off this whole matter of the threatened invasion, 
and determined instead to tell the story of Hamlet’s delay.’”° 

This ingenious argument should be read in full, in the author’s own 
words. I am sorry to say that it does not convince me. Would Shakespeare 
have allowed such a glaring contradiction and right about face to stand 
in a piece upon which he obviously bestowed great care? We are dealing 
with a very different sort of play from, let us say, Timon or Pericles. He 
was very careful about the exposition in the opening scenes of his great 
tragedies; was he willing in Hamlet to let his audience get off on the wrong 
foot? Professor Gray himself observes that Shakespeare “gives no such 
specific and extended mislead in any other play.” Moreover, there does 
not seem to be any real contradiction between Horatio’s speech and 
what follows later in the play. The Norwegian throne is occupied, not by 


2° Reconstruction of a Lost Play,” PQ, vm (1928), 254-274, esp. 261 ff.) It is said, without 
details or a reference, that “in the last chapter of Belleforest the relationship of Hamlet 
and Fortinbras is mentioned.” (263) I do not understand this; I cannot find in Belleforest 
any mention of Young Fortinbras whatever. Old Fortinbras, of course, appears as Collere. 
The odd remark in Amleth’s speech after the burning of the hall, already referred to above, 
to the effect that Fengon gave the succession to the crown to “quelque voleur estranger,” 
certainly does not establish a relationship between Hamlet and Fortinbras. 

A good deal is also made by Mr. Gray of the fact that the Ghost appears in armor. But 
he does not tell us why, if Shakespeare changed his mind about the armed vengeance, he 
again emphasized the armor in the second scene, in Hamlet’s interview with Marcellus and 
Bernardo. (1, ii, 200, 226, 230, 255) Hamlet’s comment seems sufficient explanation: 

My father’s spirit—in arms? All is not well. 

I doubt some foul play. 
The armor seems to mean merely that some wickedness is afoot that requires violent re- 
dress, not necessarily by war. A man put on armor for protection against any kind of bodily 
danger. “Foul play,’’ nowadays sometimes “specifically implying murder” (Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, sub foul), has no such necessary implication in Shakespeare; it 
means any kind of underhand business. Prospero tells Miranda that thus were they 
banished from Milan. “By foul play . . . were we heav’d thence.” Of course Hamlet does 
not yet know of his uncle’s crime when he uses the phrase. 
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Fortinbras, the heir in normal succession, but by his uncle. The young 
fellow is of the kind to make trouble, but the uncle, “impotent and bed- 
rid,” is not; he would give the Danes no cause for anxiety. Subject states 
were frequently allowed to have a local king. Of this Scandinavian 
history affords many instances. Saxo calls Jutland in Amleth’s time a 
kingdom, though it was part of the domain of the Danish king Rorik. 
Amleth, like his father and uncle, receives throughout [the history of Saxo] 
the title of Rex . . .; nor is there any hint at his election that the Jutes are sup- 
posed to have had anyone but themselves to consult in choosing their ‘king,’ 
though Rorik was reigning in Denmark.” 


It must be remembered that in early days “king” often meant little more 
than “tribal chieftain.” In Shakespeare’s own day Norway, with a 
ruler of its own, was completely dominated by Denmark. Hamlet is not 
history; it is romantic tragedy, but its romantic arrangements of history 
are based on fact and tradition. Striking confirmation comes from the 
play itself. England had its own king, but he was under the thumb of 
Claudius; he had to do homage to Denmark; he could not disregard 
(“coldly set’’”) the royal Danish commands (“sovereign process”) when 
Claudius wished Hamlet put to death. (rv, iii, 60-65) English subjection 
to Denmark was not less real if glossed over by high-flown diplomatic 
phraseology in the letter sent by Claudius. 


As England was his faithful tributary, 
As love between them like the palm might flourish— 


just as Norwegian dependence was disguised under the “most fair return 
of greetings and desires” which Voltimand and Cornelius brought back 
to Denmark. 

The supposed contradiction and sudden change of plan thus disap- 
pear, as it seems to me, in the light of history and tradition. 

Another difficulty must be mentioned, and for this we shall look in 
vain to the play for a direct explanation. What are the “rights of mem- 
ory,” that is, those which everyone will recall, to which Fortinbras refers 
at the end of the play? 

I have some rights of memory in this kingdom, 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 


And Hamlet says: 


But I do prophecy th’ election lights 
On Fortinbras. He has my dying voice. 


Why does Hamlet think the Danes will choose Fortinbras for their king? 


21 Elton, p. 128, note; cf. also 104. 
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Surely not because an able young soldier happens to turn up at the 
moment when a new king is badly needed. ““We may infer,” said Kit- 
tredge, “that Fortinbras is related to the Danish royal family.”™ But 
since he is an imaginary figure, such a connection can have existed only in 
Shakespeare’s imagination, or in Kyd’s play. In either case, the matter is 
not plain. If we let our fancy roam, we may imagine that the duel of the 
elder Fortinbras was taken by Kyd as settling by judicial means a dispute 
as to succession to the Norwegian or the Danish throne, perhaps arising 
out of earlier intermarriage between the two peoples. There is no sug- 
gestion of this, however, in Saxo or Belleforest, and there is no warrant 
for indulging in speculations unsupported by the texts. 

Why did Shakespeare not makes these matters plainer? Why did he 
leave the pseudo-historical background somewhat obscure? The chief 
reason is, I think, that he did not wish attention distracted from the 
main events of the play. Some details he does give, as for example in 
Horatio’s speech to Marcellus and Bernardo, in order to produce a 
general effect of faithfulness to historic fact. But such details are in 
themselves of little dramatic interest or significance. Moreover, Shake- 
speare was recasting what appears to have been a piece crowded with 
action, the work of another writer, and he may well have inadvertently 
failed to explain points which were clear to him and clear in the play 
before him. Perhaps he may also have depended to some extent upon 
contemporary familiarity with the story. A dramatist of sovereign 
creative gifts does not worry over details, as scholars do; he knows that 
if his action is convincing in its large outlines his audience will not worry 
either. We grieve when Shakespeare seems negligent, but he knew what 
he was about. 


IV 


In any consideration of Fortinbras, the two scenes in which he appears 
in person must receive special attention. He remains remote and shadowy 
in the earlier part of the play, but Shakespeare later on had direct 
dramatic use to make of him, and brought him sharply to notice. There 
is a great difference, however, in the way in which he is employed in the 
two scenes. 

In Act IV, Hamlet, just before taking ship for England, vividly em- 
phasizes the contrast between himself and Fortinbras. At the moment, 
he is getting nowhere with his vengeance; he is even leaving Denmark, 
perhaps for a long time. And then comes the bitter reflection: 


Examples gross as earth exhort me. 
Witness this army of such mass and charge, 


Op. cit., 297. 
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Led by a delicate and tender prince, 
Whose spirit, with divine ambition puff’d, 
Makes mouths at the invisible event. 


This contrast is all the more striking because of the similarity in the 
fortunes of the two men. The Norwegian prince is the legitimate heir to 
a crown, but supplanted on the throne by his uncle; he is young, gifted, 
and ambitious; he burns to avenge the death of his father, and in this 
again he is thwarted by his uncle. Like Hamlet, he is forced to temporize 
—but here the parallel ends. He acts with subtlety in placating Claudius, 
and makes good use of his time in invading Poland. He does not here 
appear as a young swashbuckler, the impression which we get from 
Horatio’s speech at the opening of the play and the reproof administered 
by Old Norway, but rather as a man of something of Hamlet’s own 
refinement (“delicate and tender”). Here again the parallel ends; for 
while Hamlet is, it may be, “thinking too precisely on th’ event,” 
Fortinbras scorns to ponder the outcome, but “makes mouths at the in- 
visible event.” The repetition of the reference to what the future may 
bring, even to the very word “event,” is striking. The antithesis is too 
sharp to be accidental; it must be due to deliberate design. 

The whole scene has long been thought to have been written mainly 
to reveal more clearly the qualities in Hamlet’s character which have led 
to his delay. Thus Richard Grant White wrote, many years ago, “Plainly, 
the only object [of 1v, iv] was to give Hamlet the opportunity for that 
great introspective soliloquy in which, with a psychological insight pro- 
founder than that which is exhibited in any other passage of the tragedy, 
the poet makes the Prince confess in whisper to himself the subtle modes 
and hidden causes of his vacillation.”* 

Very different indeed is the treatment of Fortinbras in the closing 
scene of the tragedy. Here the contrast to Hamlet is deliberately mini- 
mized. For, unlike the Amleth of Belleforest and Saxo, our Hamlet, after 
his return to England, is not ready to strike, in spite of all his brilliant 
maneuvers, all his high resolves, all his agonized questionings. When he 
prepares for the fencing-match, he is little nearer accomplishment than 
after the awful revelation of the Ghost; and his triumph, when it does 
come, is not as complete as “poetic justice’ may seem to demand. Dr. 
Johnson perceived this clearly. “The apparition left the regions of the 


%3 Introduction to Hamlet, quoted by Furness, Variorum, 11, 28. For a recent statement to 
the same general effect, see J. Q. Adams, Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, Boston and N. Y., 
1929, 294-295. “Shakespeare had an important reason for creating [Fortinbras]; in his 
anxiety to make us understand the hero . . . he devised Fortinbras as a ‘foil’ to Hamlet.” 
Dr. Adams also emphasizes the points of resemblance between the two men. Whether 
Shakespeare or Kyd “created’’ Fortinbras is of course a question. 
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dead to little purpose; the revenge which he demands is not obtained but 
by the death of him that was required to take it.”” Although Hamlet does 
finally kill Claudius in a fracas not of his choosing, he falls into his 
enemy’s snare, and dies by the poisoned rapier. This gives the tragedy 
deeper poignancy; with all his attractiveness and promise, with all right 
and justice on his side, he perishes, just as Claudius designed he should. 
And then, by an effective surprise, Fortinbras arrives, flushed with 
victory over the Poles, to claim the crown and close the play in high 
heroic fashion. But Shakespeare is careful not to let anything suggest 
that Hamlet has in any way failed, or to emphasize by contrast the 
qualities which have given Fortinbras success. What is stressed is the 
vindication of his conduct, the explanation of the “carnal, bloody, and 
unnatural acts” of the past months. Rightly enough, the play closes with 
a eulogy, and preparations for a funeral befitting the hero. We may 
foresee that Old Norway, “impotent and bedrid,” will not long keep 
Fortinbras from the throne of his own land, and that after the death of 
Claudius there is hope for a better Denmark in the future. But that such 
speculations had any interest for Shakespeare or for his audience is highly 
doubtful. Nobody cares a button about Fortinbras, or the political future 
of Denmark or Norway. 

There will not be entire agreement as to the contrast which I have 
emphasized between these two scenes, since some of the best modern 
critics do not believe that Shakespeare meant us to take Hamlet’s self- 
reproaches seriously, as pointing to a defect in his temperament. One 
group tells us that he hesitated no more than he had to under the circum- 
stances, that “disregard of Hamlet’s dilemma has led to misinterpreta- 
tion of his character’; another, that a real hero cannot be guilty of the 
weakness of procrastination, that what counts is emotion and dramatic 
effect, that psychology is not the main interest. It is always best, in 
criticizing theories, to start from definite and recent statements by dis- 
tinguished authorities. I shall therefore quote Professor Kittredge and 
Professor Stoll. I am quite aware that to do such questions entire justice 
other witnesses should be called; that, for example, the idea that Ham- 
let’s delay was forced upon him by his situation is as old as Ritson, and 
that it has been entertained and sharply questioned by many since that 
time; and also that Hamlet’s temperamental defect, when it has been 
thought to exist, has taken about every conceivable form from sheer 
lunacy to genial dilatoriness. In order to keep our discussion within the 
bounds of a periodical article, however, the whole matter must be sim- 
plified as much as possible. It must not be forgotten that our present aim 
is to define the réle of Fortinbras. But a little closer examination of the 
theory of external obstacles will help very much to an understanding of this. 
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Kittredge has expressed himself to the following effect in his edition, 


which is a little gold-mine of sound annotation and shrewd observation: 


In the earlier part of the play, Hamlet “cannot act upon mere spectral evidence,” 
since ghosts may be demons luring a man to destruction. So he pretends mad- 
ness, in the hope of hearing “something that will afford the evidence needed 
to confirm the testimony of the Ghost.” But this ruse gets him nowhere. He also 
has the chance to kill the King at prayer. But he “cannot butcher a defenceless 
man,” and thus what he says is “merely a pretext for delay.” The play within 
the play has given him proof that Claudius is guilty, so in another scene he 
acts “with decision,” killing Polonius by mistake for the King. “This is the 


turning point of the tragedy. The King, who knows now that Hamlet means to 
kill him, lays his plans accordingly. There is no moment until the very end of 
the play when Hamlet has Claudius at his mercy. Both before Hamlet’s em- 
barkation for England, and after his return, Claudius is well guarded and Hamlet 
is under surveillance.’”’™ 


On a first reading, this sounds convincing. But disturbing questions 
arise. If Hamlet has not succeeded, under cover of his assumed madness, 
in convincing himself that Claudius is guilty, why does he directly ac- 
cuse him at the end of Act 11, with the utmost passion and vehemence, 
and vow revenge? 

Bloody, bawdy villain! 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain! 
O, vengeance! 


and why, if he “cannot act upon mere spectral evidence,” does he bitterly 
reproach himself? 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 

And can say nothing! 


it cannot be 
But J am pigeon-liver’d and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter, or ere this 
I should have fattened all the region kites 
With this slave’s offal. 


Notice that only after this does he resolve upon further delay, lest the 
Ghost be a devil, a thought first mentioned by Horatio but of course a 
commonplace of Elizabethan demonology, and determine to use The 
Murder of Gonzago as a test. 

As for killing the King at prayer, I quite agree that this was impossible, 
but not for Kittredge’s reasons, which seem to me oversubtle, and resting 


* xii ff. 
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upon the assumption of an emotional mood in the audience about which 
certainty is difficult. When a virtuous hero says he will not kill the 
villain at prayer lest he go to heaven, I believe that this was taken by 
Elizabethan playgoers with absolute literalness. It may be, as Dr. John- 
son remarked, “diabolical,” but a revenge tragedy is often just that. 
Two other difficulties with Kittredge’s argument are more important 
for our purposes. If Hamlet has delayed no more than necessary, and the 
killing of Polonius shows his decision, why does the Ghost reappear 
almost immediately thereafter, and reproach him with his “almost 
blunted purpose”? Note that he says, even before the Ghost has spoken, 


Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
That, laps’d in time and passion, lets go by 
Th’ important acting of your dread command? 


Again, in the later scene on the plain in Denmark (rv, iv), Hamlet speaks 
of his “dull revenge,” which needs a spur, and suggests that he is hindered 
either by “bestial oblivion”—manifestly bitter irony, since he is as little 
like a beast as possible—or by “thinking too precisely on th’ event.” It 
is striking that he does not invoke external obstacles. How easy it would 
have been to make him say, in effect, “I am now in the power of my 
enemy, but my time will come!’’ But Shakespeare did not do this; just 
as in the earlier soliloquy (11, ii, 576 ff.)*, he made Hamlet reproach him- 
self, and even assure us that he has “‘cause, and will, and strength, and 
means” to take his revenge. Finally, after he has returned to England, 
why does Hamlet not only make no move and plan nothing, but even ask 
Horatio if it is not “‘perfect conscience” to kill Claudius? He has con- 
vinced himself long since; after the Play-Scene he would take the Ghost’s 
word for a thousand pound. His doubts, at critical moments, as to 
whether he is justified seem to me best interpreted as efforts to rationalize 
a natural and forgivable shrinking from the horrid business of murder 
for revenge, though there is much else to be considered. I cannot see how 
the theory that these doubts explain his inaction from the beginning can 
hold water. 

Professor Stoll’s work is, I think, the most important esthetic 
criticism since Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy. While such criticism 
cannot be wholly independent of what others have done, his conclusions 
are the result of his own thought and research, and seem to me to a 
large extent convincing. But he goes farther than I can follow him. He 
gets around the difficulty of reconciling Hamlet as a hero who has no 
irresolution about him with the reproaches just mentioned by boldly 


% See Tucker Brooke, ““(Hamlet’s Third Soliloquy,” SP, xrv (1917), 117-122; S. A. Tan- 
nenbaum, “Hamlet Prepares for Action,” sbid., 237-242. 
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asserting that “they motive the delay, not in the sense of grounding it in 
character, but of explaining it and bridging it over. ... This is a case 
where what the character says of himself in soliloquy . . . is not, accord- 
ing to the usual expectation of the dramatist, to be taken at its face value; 
or, we might better say, it is to be taken at that and no more.’ Allow- 
ance must of course be made for ironical exaggeration, as I have said; 
Hamlet does not believe that he is pigeon-livered, any more than that 
his “oblivion” (which here clearly means “‘neglect”’) is like that of a 
beast. But that we can brush aside his self-reproaches completely, as 
having no foundation in his temperament, seems to me impossible. An 
audience does not get that impression when it is told, more than once, 
that Hamlet thinks himself to blame for his delay, and that this is due to 
a lack within himself. As I have already discussed this with some fulness 
elsewhere,?’ I will elaborate it no further here. 


Vv 


Having gone thus far, we may carry our consideration of Hamlet’s 
procrastination still farther, and ask, not only how it is connected with 
Fortinbras, but how it is to be interpreted in the play as a whole. Nat- 
urally, no answer will receive unqualified acceptance, but it seems worth 
while to restate the old problem in the light of modern research. 

Most critics have paid, I think, too little attention to the development 
of the story. This has, for other purposes, been traced scores of times, so 
that no detailed analysis need here be attempted. But there are some 
points, in part suggested by the preceding pages, which seem important, 
and are often neglected. One or two details appear to have escaped 
notice. No one familiar with the staggering amount of Hamlet criticism 
will claim originality, however; he is likely to find, about the time that 
he reads his page-proofs, that his own pet idea has already been put forth 
by someone else. 

The beginnings of the delayed vengeance lie in Saxo’s history. Here, 
as has often been observed, the murder is no secret, and the king is on 
his guard. Amleth has no one to help him, excepting later on, after his 
reproaches have “‘rent the heart of his mother and redeemed her to walk 
in the ways of virtue,’””* when he bids her hang the hall with the knotted 
cords, and after the expiration of a year to announce his funeral. So, 
since he is thrown almost wholly on his own resources, Amleth feigns 


* Art and Artifice in Shakespeare (Cambridge, Eng., 1933), pp. 94-95. Chapter v of this 
book seems to me the clearest and most concise statement of his views in regard to Hamlet. 
He has very courteously, in private letters, given me further information, but I do not 
think I ought to draw upon those here. 

7 PMLA, 1x (1944), 65 ff. 38 Gollancz, pp. 116-117. 
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madness, with the idea of persuading the king that he is incapable of 
rational action, and hence of the blood-vengeance which custom made 
imperative. Various tests are made by the king and his henchmen to see 
if he be really mad; one of these contains the germ of the Ophelia story. 
But Amleth is too clever; he succeeds both in outwitting the king and in 
playing the idiot, a process made easier by the early conviction that 
witlessness and wisdom often go together. He is obliged to defer his 
revenge until his preparations—the sharpening of the stakes in the fire, 
the weaving of the network, the enlistment of his mother, etc.—are 
completed. 

There is another very important feature of Saxo’s history which makes 
for delay in the revenge. The Amleth story is the union of two elements: 
first, a tale of the vengeance taken by a prince on his uncle for the murder 
of his father and for adultery and incest with his mother; and second, 
originally separate folk-tale incidents of the Clever Boy type.?® Such 
floating material as the latter tended to attach itself to a figure of history 
or legend, as the Bear’s Son tale and the Dragon adventure were fathered 
on Beowulf. So one reason why the slaying of the king is delayed is the 
desire of the story-teller to get in as many of Amleth’s smart tricks as 
possible. A striking illustration of this is the long account of the sojourn 
at the court of the king of Britain, which consumes a whole year.*® The 
whole point of this episode is to show what a wise fool Amleth is. The 
interest in Saxo’s narrative, then, is really quite as much in the adroitness 
of the hero as in the consummation of his revenge. And this interest is 
also prominent in Shakespeare’s play. The preceding observations hold 
equally for Belleforest’s version, which, though padded and expanded, 
adds little to the story as told by Saxo. Belleforest does add a detail, 
probably designed to make the long delay more plausible; he says that 
the courtiers and pages mocked the prince,* so that they were included 
in the final vengeance, naturally a far greater task than killing the king 
alone. 

As to how Kyd managed things in his lost play, we can of course only 
speculate. But probably a fairly accurate picture can be derived by 
comparing Belleforest, The Spanish Tragedy, and (cautiously) the 
Brudermord. The most important change which he made was undoubt- 
edly the concentration of the story around the theme of vengeance. | 


29 Aanti Arne and Stith Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale, in FF Communications, 
Vol. xxv, No. 74 (Helsinki, 1928), p. 184. Axel Olrik brilliantly demonstrated the im- 
portance of mdrchen in Saxo’s pages. 

%° For an analysis of this, see ““Hamlet’s Sea-Voyage,”” PMLA, rx (1944), esp. 49 ff. 
Some repetition here of the arguments in that article appears unavoidable. 

1 Gollancz, p. 194. 
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do not think that anyone will question that he ended his play with the 
hero’s death in the hour of his final triumph over his uncle, or that the 
adventures in England and Scotland were sacrificed completely. Every- 
thing points in that direction: the demands of Senecan tragedy; the 
greater compression required of drama; the unsuitability of the folk-tale 
business of the discovery of the base birth of the British king and his 
consort, and Amleth’s relations with his two wives, especially the 
Amazon queen Hermetrude, who, like the female spider, slew her lovers; 
and finally the evidence of the Brudermord and of Shakespeare. It must 
never be forgotten that in Kyd’s source the vengeance-theme was only a 
part of the Amleth story. Belleforest devotes to this four chapters (11, 
II, V, V1), but three others are mainly taken up by Amleth’s adventures 
in Britain and Scotland, and the events leading up to his death in battle 
in Denmark. (Iv, vit, vit) Kyd thus shortened the tale, but retained and 
elaborated the incidents connected with Amleth’s relations with his 
uncle: the attempt to entice the hero to betray his secret to a woman 
(what was made of the precursor of the fair Ophelia is anybody’s guess) ; 
the hero’s disgust at his mother’s sexual intimacy with his uncle, and 
his bitter reproaches; the murder of the eavesdropping councillor; the 
faithless companions and the sea-voyage (probably much shortened); 
and especially the picture of the hero as clever and sharp-tongued, mock- 
ing his enemies and matching wits with his uncle, though in other ways 
very different from the picaresque adventurer of the old tale. But Kyd 
more than compensated for what he sacrificed by what he seems to have 
added: the Ghost, a stock Senecan figure who reveals the murder, not 
common knowledge at the court, as in Belleforest; the sparing of the 
King at prayer, quite Elizabethan, but a touch which Kyd would have 
relished; the Play-Scene, which bears a striking resemblance to the 
culminating episode in The Spanish Tragedy; and the figure of Young 
Fortinbras. In rejecting the burning of the royal hall, and the death of 
the courtiers under the netting, obviously not practicable on the stage, 
Kyd probably devised the fencing-match, which’ brings in a new charac- 
ter as the opponent of the hero. 

Now all these additions had an important effect, whether intended or 
not: they distracted attention from the postponement of the revenge. 
This is equally true of Shakespeare’s play, but seems generally to have 
escaped notice. Professor Waldock saw it clearly, however, and he also 
perceived that the delay does not, from the dramatic point of view, 
deserve all the ink that has been spilled over it. It is a detail, and like all 
details, is best viewed as subordinate to the main interest. 

There is procrastination. But it is not everywhere in the play, the play is not 
compounded of it, it is not the theme of themes. ... And when we look back 
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over the course of the play, it is not on one long delay that we think. The chang. 
ing spectacle, the absorbing story, have left us space only now and again for a 
glimpse of these doubts and hesitations. They are there, they are in the design; 
they are not the design. 


There can be little doubt that Kyd saw the difficulty in Hamlet’s 
long delay, which was far greater in his drama than in Belleforest. There 
is a very striking and instructive parallel in The Spanish Tragedy. 
Hieronymo postpones until the very end of the piece his revenge for the 
murder of his son, whose dead body he discovers in the Second Act. 
Meanwhile he bitterly reproaches himself for his failure to act. 


Then shamest thou not, Hieronimo, to neglect 
The sweet revenge of thy Horatio? (m1. xiii. 106 ff.) 


Boas remarks: “...the cardinal weakness in the play... is Kyd’s 
failure in an adequate psychological analysis of the Marshal’s motives 
for this delay.” Nevertheless Kyd appears to have endeavored to make 
this failure plausible. Hieronymo is introspective and meditative. In his 
youth he applied himself to “fruitless Poetrie.” The tragedy by means of 
which he gains final revenge is his own work, composed while he was a 
student at Toledo; his own part he plans to deliver in Greek. He is 
temperamental, alternating between wild excitement and dark brooding, 
meanwhile elaborating “‘a secret, yet a certaine meane”’ of revenge. His 
grief, anger and mental strain are portrayed with great theatrical effec- 
tiveness; they appear to have impressed Elizabethan playgoers deeply. 
Kyd’s art was not subtle, however, his effects are usually splashed on 
garishly, with occasional flashes of insight. If he did consciously en- 
deavor to rationalize the delay when he wrote Hamlet, by means of 
characterization, he was perhaps not any more successful than with 
Hieronymo. Of course we are not bound to conclude that these two heroes 
were drawn in like fashion, but the many well-known resemblances be- 
tween the two plays suggest that their chief figures may have been, in 
relation of character to action, similarly treated. 

And so we come to Shakespeare. It will be well, first of all, to review 
briefly the situation when he began his work on Hamlet. In September 
1601 and June 1602 Henslowe, surely the world’s most eccentric speller, 
entered in his diary the payment of sums to “Bengemen Johnson” or 
“bengemy Johnsone” for additions to “Geronymo” or “Iernonymo,” 
which seems to settle the authorship of the added passages in the en- 
jarged Spanish Tragedy of 1602. I shall take this authorship for granted; 


A. J. A. Waldock, Hamlet, a Study in Critical Method (Cambridge [England], 1931), 
p. 95. As I have not this book at hand, I am obliged to depend upon recollections, and upon 
Raven’s bibliography for the quotation. 33 xxxv. 
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it has been doubted on stylistic grounds, but apparently without suffi- 
cient justification.“ The quarto of 1602 sold like hot cakes, helped, no 
doubt, by the fact that it had received “additions,” and the continuing 
popularity of the old piece is shown by the later editions. At about the 
time of Jonson’s work, probably somewhat earlier, Shakespeare set his 
hand to recasting the old Hamlet. His task was, however, very different. 
The Spanish Tragedy was extended by five passages, but it was too 
popular to need rewriting. Its great speeches were very familiar to 
frequenters of the theater, as quotations and parodies attest. The old 
Hamlet, on the other hand, had apparently been only partially success- 
ful; there is no evidence that it got into print, and references to it are 
less numerous. Something more than additional material seems to have 
been needed, so Shakespeare apparently rewrote the entire piece, while 
keeping the general framework. This was his usual procedure—to retain 
a given plot, even though archaic or absurd, but to redeem it by skilful 
characterization, by giving its personages the breath of life. There are 
traces of Kyd in certain crudenesses still to be observed in Shakespeare, 
such as the brutal treatment of the corpse of Polonius, or Hamlet’s 
callousness as to the fate of his two school-fellows, though we must not 
assume that all this would have shocked an Elizabethan audience, and 
the sweet swan of Avon must not be made too sweet. These bits of 
savagery are details, which count for little in the picture as a whole. The 
important thing is that the possibilities inherent in the figure of Hamlet 
stimulated Shakespeare’s imagination to the creation of the greatest 
tragic figure of the English stage. Kyd had given him the outlines, prob- 
ably even to the poetry, reflectiveness, and mental suffering. But while 
Hieronymo is stagy and artificial, and was obviously regarded by 1600 
as rather an absurd ranter, Shakespeare made Hamlet very charming 
and natural; generous, frank, affectionate, and not standing heavily on 
royal dignity. When the late John Barrymore was playing Hamlet in 
New York City, he said in conversation—I do not recall his exact words 
—that an actor finds this far less fatiguing than other tragic parts, be- 
cause he can often relax, as a human and agreeable person. Hamlet is a 
great Elizabethan gentleman; there is nothing strange or remote about 
him, as about the heroes of the other great tragedies. Lear reigns over a 
shadowy ancient Britain; Macbeth over primitive Scottish clans; Othello 
is so alien that marriage with a Venetian girl is held unnatural. Hamlet’s 
intellectual versatility, a survival, as we have seen, of the wit and tricks 
of Amleth, is of the utmost importance for the action, since it enables 
him to meet adroitly the varied demands imposed upon him. He is a 
superb actor, running the gamut of the emotions, which has made him 


* Boas, Ixxxvii. 
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the delight and despair of players, and may indeed be one reason why 
Shakespeare, an actor himself, seems to have bestowed upon him especial 
care and thought. 

Nevertheless, there remained incongruities between hero and plot. 
How does it happen that this ideal prince occasionally acts in strange and 
unaccountable fashion? The counterfeited madness is not, as critic after 
critic has pointed out, really logical; it hurts Hamlet’s plans, since it 
puts the King immediately on his guard. Kyd had altered completely the 
motivation of the old tale, when he represented the murder as secret, 
and revealed by the Ghost. But that the assumption of madness is not 
plausible is disguised by its stage effectiveness, and by its adoption in the 
excitement after the first appearance of the Ghost. That this was also the 
way that Kyd managed it is suggested by the archaic business of the 
“old mole” beneath the platform, urging the swearing of vengeance. So 
with the procrastination. Clearly, Hamlet should have gone right to 
work. There was no reason, as there had been in the old tale, why he had 
to delay, unless conscientious scruples as to the honesty of the Ghost 
deterred him—which I have discussed at some length. As has long been 
perceived, Hamlet had to delay, otherwise the play would stop. How did 
Shakespeare conceal this difficulty? 

I shall not attempt to review the many answers to this question, which 
involve the impact of external circumstances, such as his mother’s 
sensuality or his frustrated love for Ophelia, or of “some vicious mole 
of nature” or “the o’ergrowth of some complexion” within himself, or a 
combination of those elements. There are scores of solutions, and many 
of them have much truth in them. It does seem important to recognize, 
however, as Mr. Stoll has so earnestly argued, that audiences are not 
much interested in minute medical or psychological analysis. They as- 
sume that Hamlet, who has more brains and commands more sympathy 
than anyone else on the stage, knows what he is about, and accept his 
conduct without question. If the delay is of minor consequence dramati- 
cally, so are the reasons for it. But it is nevertheless desirable that they 
should be told why Hamlet does not obey the Ghost’s commands and 
strike sooner, as a part of the general plausibility of the action. If he 
tells them that he is given to “‘thinking too precisely on th’ event,” they 
believe him, and when the Ghost utters his reproach in the Closet- 
Scene they believe him too, just as Hamlet himself does. They do not 
think that Shakespeare is playing a double game with them. 

I am not of the opinion that we can settle the matter with Mr. C-. S. 
Lewis by impatiently brushing aside “historical criticism” and ‘‘charac- 
ter criticism,’ and surrendering ourselves ‘“‘to the poetry and the situa- 
tion ,”or that “the true hero of the play is man, haunted man, man with 
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his mind on the frontier of two worlds,” etc.® Hamlet is not simple, but 
it is concrete; the tragedy of an individual, not an excursion into meta- 
physics. The magnificence of the poetry must not blind us to the fact 
that the drama itself is the main issue. If one believes that it should be 
interpreted, not as a story of human sin and suffering, but allegorically or 
symbolically, he will find plenty of theories—and no two of them alike. 
Such matters certainly do not occupy the attention of the average 
spectator in the theater. 

What does arouse deep interest is the dreadful dilemma of the hero. A 
very endearing young prince, with great natural gifts, and everything to 
live for, is caught in a web of circumstance which brings him prolonged 
suffering, and death at the end. How does it all come about? The web is a 
tangled one. We follow his heartsick disillusion at the frailty of his 
mother, the murder of his father and the guilt of his uncle, the duplicity 
of his schoolfellows, the weakness and supposed faithlessness of the girl 
he loves, and so on to the bitter end of the story. Just why he is doomed 
long to struggle against overwhelming odds is, I believe, something which 
each of us must decide for himself. There is no easy and ready answer; 
it depends upon a highly intricate plot, upon material inherited from 
Kyd, upon comprehension of a temperament more subtle and many- 
faceted than any other in Shakespeare’s plays, and upon other matters. 

From a great novel, as Mr. J. Donald Adams reminded us in a telling 
phrase, we draw “a poignant sense of the complex character of all human 
emotions.” The same is true of a great play. The devices by which 
Shakespeare rationalized the crude old story and made plausible the 
postponement of the revenge are not easily set forth. It is desirable that 
Hamlet should not seem to disregard the Ghost’s commands; it is desir- 
able that, as he must disregard them to some extent, we should be told 
that he did the best he could under the circumstances, and be given oc- 
casional hints as to how he did so. That this involves, more than once, a 
suggestion of temperamental inability to rise completely to the demands 
of his dreadful duty does not explain everything. Nor does it make him 
less a hero. As a mortal man, sharing human weaknesses, he becomes at 
once more credible and more appealing. None of Shakespeare’s tragic 


% “Hamlet, the Prince or the Poem?” Proceedings of the British Academy, xxvii (1942), 
15 ff. There will be general agreement with Mr. Lewis, however, that “those critics who 
solve the whole Hamlet problem by calling Hamlet a bad play” are not to be taken too 
seriously. As an illustration, he cites Mr. T. S. Eliot’s dictum that the tragedy is “most 
certainly an artistic failure.” At this point the wise words attributed to Sir Thomas 
Hanmer (1736) may be pondered with profit. “We should be very cautious in finding fault 
with men of such an exalted genius as our author certainly was, lest we should blame 
them when in reality the fault lies in our own slow conception.” 

* In an excellent study, The Shape of Books to Come (New York, 1944), p. 129. 
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heroes who command our sympathy are perfect. Their calamities may 
not arise from a single fault, but are nevertheless due in some measure 
to the failure of character to meet the demands of circumstance. If 
Othello had been perfect, he would never have succumbed to the poison 
of Iago; if Lear had been perfect, he would not have been blinded to the 
true character of his daughters; if Antony had been perfect, he would 
not have been caught in the wiles of Cleopatra. We all know how hard it 
is, in our own experience, to comprehend the subtle interrelations be- 
tween character and conduct; to determine, for example, just what 
specific cause has wrecked the life of some intimate friend, with brilliant 
gifts; or just why two admirable people, whom we know well, have failed 
disastrously to achieve a happy marriage. Probably Shakespeare him- 
self could not have answered all the questions about Hamlet. The creator 
of a fictitious figure must give us evidence in regard to complications of 
plot and character, and not mislead us; but his business is not to deter- 
mine actions and motives, unless this is necessary in achieving his desired 
artistic effect. Much may remain unsolved. It is commonly said that 
Thackeray could not decide just how far Becky went in her intrigue with 
Lord Steyne. Ibsen was unable to make up his mind about the ultimate 
ending of Ghosts. 


Immediately after the play was published, William Archer asked him outright 
how he himself imagined the conclusion. Would Mrs. Alving give her son poison, 
or not? Ibsen smiled and said thoughtfully: “I don’t know. Each one must find 
that out for himself. I should never dream of deciding so delicate a question. 
But what is your opinion?””*” 


Ibsen has provided, however, the necessary elements of the problem: 
the wretched woman is torn between love for her son and desire to spare 
him dreadful suffering; between hopes that tragedy may somehow be 
averted and fatalistic fear that it cannot; between the conventions of her 
past and the duty of freeing herself and her son from their consequences. 

The causes of Hamlet’s long delay are complex; the centre of gravity, 
so to speak, shifts from act to act, from scene to scene. New complica- 
tions constantly arise. These causes cannot be summed up in a phrase 
or two. The trouble is not that we have not been told enough, but that we 
have been told so much. Paradoxically, the curse of Hamlet criticism is 
over-simplification. Did not Shakespeare prefer that we should decide 
for ourselves the motives which determine Hamlet’s words and conduct in 
each situation through the changing panorama of the play, leaving us, as 
the final eulogy is spoken by the triumphant Fortinbras, with “‘a poignant 
sense of the complex character of all human emotions”? 

WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE 
Columbia University 


87 Halvdan Koht, The Life of Ibsen (New York, 1931), 1, 167. 
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XXXVI 


JONSON’S ALCHEMIST AND THE LITERATURE 
OF ALCHEMY 


O annotator of Jonson’s play The Alchemist has looked very deeply 

into the medieval and Renaissance alchemical! treatises current in 
Jonson's day for material in ill.stration and explanation of the speeches 
in the alchemical episodes of the play.’ For the most part, it is true, al- 
chemical lexicons are all that is needed to define specific terms and to 
indicate their relationship to the theories and practices of the alchemists. 
But certain of the speeches of the play take on a new and fuller meaning 
when read against a background of some knowledge of this body of al- 
chemical literature. 

The purpose of this paper is to present annotations of the most impor- 
tant of these speeches. In some cases they suggest possible, in other cases 
fairly obvious, sources for particular speeches. But in general their pur- 
pose is illustrative and explanatory. Their value lies in the richer meaning 
they give to lines to which they are juxtaposed and in the further evidence 
they offer of Jonson’s remarkable knowledge of alchemy, a knowledge 
greater than that of any other major English literary figure, with the 
possible exceptions of Chaucer and Donne.? 

Added to the information offered in Hathaway’s edition of the Al- 
chemist, they serve to make increasingly demonstrable the fact that 
Jonson did not, in this play, essentially alter or exaggerate the bizarre 
conceptions and marvelous claims of alchemy, that his characters make 
no more extravagant assertions regarding it than writers of alchemical 
treatises make for it themselves.* They constitute a preliminary step of 


1 The explanatory notes in the Gifford-Cunningham edition, Works of Ben Jonson 
(London, 1875), tv, 1-182, which incorporate the earlier researches of Upton and Whalley, 
rely almost entirely on alchemical lexicons and dictionaries, with occasional glances at 
writings of the English alchemists Ripley and Norton. H. C. Hart’s edition for the De La 
More Press (London, 1903) contains a glossary based on the same kinds of information, 
which defines some terms left unexplained or incorrectly explained by Gifford. The annota- 
tions and glossary in C. M. Hathaway’s edition, Yale Studies in English, xvu (New York, 
1903) are very full, but, except for an occasional reference to Paracelsus’ writings and some 
use of the English treatises to be found in Ashmole’s Theatrum Chemicum Brittanicum, 
cite lexicons of alchemy (all post-dating Jonson’s play) rather than the treatises Jonson 
could have known. No edition since Hathaway’s has presented any new alchemical annota- 
tions. For Jonson’s use of specific passages of the Rosarium of Arnold of Villa Nova cf. 
PQ, xxi (1942), 435-438. 

2 For a discussion of one phase of Chaucer’s knowledge of alchemy, see the present 
writer’s “The Yeoman’s Canon’s Silver Citrinacioun,” Mod. Phil., xxxvm (1940), 241-262; 
and, for Donne, “Donne’s Alchemical Figures,” ELH, 1x (1942), 257-285. 

3 Jonson makes a very different use of alchemical theories and jargon in a masque written 
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some importance, it would seem, toward a critical investigation into the 
problem of Jonson’s use of the materials of alchemy and of other pseudo- 
sciences for the purpose of comedy. 


I 


As the play begins, Subtle and Face enter quarreling, the former 
carrying, as early speeches make evident, a vial from his alchemical 
laboratory. When Face orders him to “talk softlier, raskall,” Subtle 
replies: 

No, you scarabe, 

I'll thunder you, in peeces, I will teach you 

How to beware, to tempt a furie’ againe 

That carries tempest in his hand and voice (1. i. 59-62). 


The “tempest in his hand “with which Subtle threatens to “thunder in 
peeces” his opponent is evidently the vial from his alchemical laboratory. 


_ Of the ability of an alchemist to make artificial thunder, reference to 


which is here so adroitly slipped into Subtle’s remark, Jonson could have 
learned from Paracelsus. In De Colica, Paracelsus says: 


Whatsoever man does the planets do also, but in an alchemistic sense and process. 
Accordingly, as the Alchemist seeks saltpetre in nitre, mercury in dung, sulphur 
in fire, so he also seeks the firmament, which is invisible Vulcan. When he has 
collected these substances and has united them, detonation follows, of that kind 
which in heaven is called a thunderbolt, but the Alchemist terms it Bombard. 
For he has the power of producing thunder... .5 


Subtle, having momentarily silenced Face by his dire threat, proceeds 
to a recital of how he has raised him in the social scale: 


Thou vermine, haue I not tane thee, out of dung, ... 
Rais’d thee from broomes, and dust, and watring pots? 
Sublim’d thee, and exalted thee, and fix’d thee 

J’ the third region, call’d our state of grace? 

Wrought thee to spirit, to quintessence, with paines 
Would twice have won me the philosophers worke: 

Put thee in words, and fashion? ... 

Made thee a second, in mine owne great art? 

And haue I this for thanke? Doe you rebell? 





in 1615. Cf. my “The Alchemy in Jonson’s Mercury Vindicated,” SP, xx1x (1942), 625- 
637. 

4 All references to The Alchemist give the scene and line numberings of the Herford and 
Simpson edition, Works of Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1925-1937), v, 273-408. 

5 Paracelsus, Hermetic and Alchemical Writings of ... Paracelsus, ed. by A. E. Waite 
(London, 1894), 1, 42, n. Of course, only Subtle would need to know whether or not the 
materials for producing thunder are actually in the vial. 
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Do you flie out, i’ the proiection? 
Would you be gone, now? (1. i. 64,67-72, 77-80) 


The figure is eminently an alchemical one—that of the preparation of the 
elixir or philosopher’s stone from its crude materials. The “dung” refers 
to the slow heat, for which horse dung often served, with which the first 
stages of the work were performed. It is the “‘egui clibanum, the heat of 
horse dung”’ of Subdtle’s next speech. Vincent of Beauvais’ convenient list 
of the various degrees of heat employed by alchemists mentions, first, 
ignis ventris equi, which is a more elegant expression for the same sub- 
stance.* Bloomefield is referring to the same degree of heat when he ad- 
vises that the crude materials be enclosed in glass and set 


... upon thine Athenor; 
Our Furnace called the Philosophers Dunghill 


for eighty days, after which the fire is to be augmented for the later stages 
of the work.’ 

Subtle’s expression, then, “‘tane out of dung” means that, alchemically 
speaking, he has raised Face, his crude material, above the first stages of 
preparation. But he has done even more; he has sublimed him and exalted 
him and fixed him in the third region. Sublimation, we learn from 
Ripley’s Compound, makes the body of the material spiritual, its spirit 
corporal, and cleanses it of its original filth; while exaltation renders it 
“nobylyzate.”’* Both processes should greatly improve it, until, as Ripley 
writes in the “Recapitulation,” at length “thou hast a Medcyn of the 


® Speculum Naturale, Lib vi, Cap Ixxxix. In a book reputedly by “Alphonso, King 
of Portugall’” which was translated into English in 1592 we find: “ . . . but the moist fire 
they call the hot, venter Equinus, which may be Englished, the Horse belly; but rather it 
is Horse dung, wherein remaining moystness, there doth remain heat.” (Quoted from 
Read, Prelude to Chemistry, pp. 144-145). Paracelsus (of. cit., 1, 75) begins a listing of 
various kinds of heat, in ascending order of intensity, with venter equinus. 

7 From Bloomefield’s Blossoms or The Campe of Philosophie, as printed in Elias Ashmole’s 
Theatrum Chemicum Brittanicum (1652) pp. 305-324. William Bloomefield was a ‘“‘phyloso- 
pher and bacheler of phisyke, admytted by King Henrie VIII,” according to a note in an 
eighteenth-century alchemical MS. (W. J. Wilson, Ostris, v1, 566). Cf. also Ashmole’s note, 
op. cit., p. 478. I have used the Huntington Library copy of Ashmole’s now rare collection. 

* Ripley’s Compound, “Of Sublymacyon. The eighth Gate” (Theatrum Chemicum Bri- 
tannicum, p. 172): 

And Sublymacyon we make for causys three, 
The fyrst cause ys to make the Body Spirituall; 
The second that the Spyrt may Corporall be, ... 
The Thyrd cause is that from hys fylth orygynall 
He may be clensyd... 
“Of Exaltation. The tenth Gate’’ (Jbid., p. 178): 
Ower Medycyn yf we Exalt ryght so, 
Hyt shall therby be Nobylyzate... 
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thyrd order of hys owne kynde Multiplycable.’’® All of this, says Subtle, 
he has done for Face; he has made him the quintessence. And now when 
Face is ready to be “projected” upon the base metals—the citizenry of 
London—to turn them to gold for the mutual benefit of the members of 
the ‘‘venter tripartite,’’ Face would rebel; he would be gone. 





II 


Early in Act 11 Sir Epicure Mammon is introduced. It is on him that 
Subtle hopes to work his alchemical wiles. Willingly convinced himself, 
Mammon is attempting to persuade his skeptical friend, Surly, of the 
efficacy of the art. Having failed to move Surly’s unbelief with descrip- 
tions of the powers of the philosopher’s stone (which Jonson seems ob- 
viously to have drawn from Arnald of Villa Nova’s Rosarium),!° Mam- 
mon offers to produce documentary evidence: 
ef Will you beleeue antiquitie? recordes? 

‘ ; T’ll show you a book, where MOSES and his sister, 
i And SALOMON haue written of the art; 
I, and a treatise penn’d by Adam... 
O’ the Philosophers stone, and in High-Dutch (11. i. 80-83). 


{ Adam’s “High-Dutch” treatise I have not discovered, though I do not 
doubt that it exists, or did exist in Jonson’s day. But the belief, com- 
$5 monly expressed in late alchemical writings, that Adam understood the 
he mysteries of the stone may be illustrated by one sentence from Para- 
a celsus: “This spiritual Essence, or One Thing, was revealed from above 
to Adam, and was greatly desired by the Holy Fathers.” From Parcelsus 
we learn also that “Through the same [essence] Moses made the golden 
vessels in the Ark.” There are still in existence in English libraries no 
fewer than six fifteenth-century manuscripts of a Dialogus cum Aarone 
attributed to Maria Prophetissa and nine copies of a Liber de Spiritu 
Occultato, the joint labor of Uthesia et Maria. Richard Carpenter sings of 








Thys ryche Rubye, thys Ston of prys: 
Hard hevy and percyng. .. . 

TI could never suche on a spye; 

Save that I find howe on Marie 

Fyrst found hyt wythouten lese, 

The Wyche was suster to Moysez.’* 





® Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, p. 188. 

10 Cf. PQ, xx1 (1942), pp. 435-436. 1 Paracelsus, op. cit., 1, 24. 

12 Dorothy Waley Singer, Catalogue of . . . Alchemical Manuscripts in Great Britain and i 
Ireland (Brussels, 1928-31), 1, 9-10, 125-126. 

18 From the Worke of Rich. Carpenter (Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, p. 277). Hatha- 
way quotes these lines in illustrating this passage (op. cit., p. 275.) . 
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To prove Solomon’s alchemical authorship, we have fifteenth-century 
manuscripts of a treatise attributed to him, of another which he as- 
sertedly wrote ‘to his friend Saphirus,” and of a third consisting of 
Quedam experimenta composed ad reginam.'* 

Mammon’s next assault on the stronghold of Surly’s incredulity takes 
the form of a barrage of mythological-alchemical erudition. Jonson doubt- 
less knew many of the treatises which discussed the relations that al- 
chemists fancied to exist bet-veen mythology and their science: how that 
the golden fleece was in reality a book of alchemy and that the myths 
of Greek gods and heroes were to be construed as symbolical representa- 
tions of alchemical processes. Such fancies, we may well imagine, were of 
particular interest to a man so steeped in mythological lore as was Jonson. 
Mammon’s eloquent recital can only confirm our imaginings: 


I haue a peece of rAsons fleece, too, 
Which was no other, then a booke of Alchemie, 
Writ in large sheepe-skin, a good fat ram-vellam. 
Such was pyTHAGORA’Ss thigh, PANDORA’s tub; 
And, all that fable of mEDEAS charmes, 
The manner of our worke: the Bulls, our fornace, 
Still breathing fire; our argent-vive, the Dragon: 
The Dragons teeth, mercury sublimate, 
That keepes the whitenesse, hardnesse, and the biting; 
And they are gather’d, into 1ason’s helme, 
(Th’ alembeke) and then sow’d in mars his field, 
And, thence, sublim’d so often, till they are fix’d. 
Both this, th’ Hesperian garden, CADMUs storie, 
I0VE’s shower, the boone of MIDAS, ARGUS eyes, 
BOCCACE his Demogorgon, thousands more, 
All abstract riddles of our stone (11. i. 89-104). 


The legend that the true object of Jason’s quest was an alchemical 
treatise or recipe is at least as old as the tenth century.” For the inter- 
pretation of details in the story itself as symbols for materials and 
processes in the work, Jonson could have got hints from such a work as 
the Hieroglyphcall Figures of Nicholas Flamel."* In the following sentence 
from that work there is a reference to the Hesperides as well as to Jason, 
Medea and the Dragon: 


M4 Singer, op. cit., 1, 8, 131; m, 711. Herford and Simpson (op. cit., 1, 262) list among 
the books bearing Jonson’s motto and autograph “‘Saloman, King of Israel, Opus de arte 
magica, ab Honorio ordinatum,” a fourteenth century MS. which, they say, is “analogous 
to Solomon’s work on alchemy which Sir Epicure Mammon possessed.” 

4% When the lexicographer Suidas mentioned it. Cf. G. De Givry, Witchcraft, Magic and 
Alchemy (New York, 1931), p. 352. 

% The English translation of this work was published in 1624, “done into English out of 
The French and Latine Copies.” 
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Those [referring to the pictured representation, as dragons, of sophic sulphur 
and sophic mercury] are the Dragons which the ancient Poets have fained did 
without sleeping keep and watch the golden Apples of the Gardens of the 
Virgins Hesperides. These are they upon whom Jason in his adventure for the 
Golden Fleece, poured the broth or liquor prepared by the faire Medea."” 


A later sentence in the same treatise makes reference to the bulls and to 
the dragons again: ‘‘When thou hast made it white, then hast thou over- 
come the enchanted Bulles, which cast fire and smoake out of their 
nostrils,... Jason hath poured the decoction of broath, upon the 
Dragons of Colchos.””"* Nowhere outside of Jonson have I found the equat- 
ing of Jason’s helmet to an alembic (the top part of the distilling vessel) 
nor the particularly happy likening of the dragon’s teeth to mercury 
sublimate, “That keepes the whitenesse, hardnesse, and the biting.” 
We have here, perhaps, some Jonsonian additions to alchemical sym- 
bolism. 

Most of the other myths mentioned we can locate in alchemical set- 
tings. ‘“‘A Golden and Blessed Pandora of Nature’s Marvels’’ is the title 
of a collection of alchemical treatises published in 1608, two years before 
the Alchemist.* One of the anonymous pieces in Ashmole’s British 
Alchemical Theater mentions 


Cadmus his hollow-oake: 
His new-raised army .. .7° 


Peter, the alchemist’s boy in Lyly’s Gallathea, makes the following refer- 
ence to “‘Jove’s shower’’: 


Peter. Dydst thou neuer heare howe Jupiter came in a golden shower to 
Danae? 
Raffe. I remember that tale. 
Peter. That shower did my Master make of a spoonful of Tartar alom! 
(11. iii)™ 
The obvious analogy between “‘the boone of MIDAS” and an alchemist’s 


supposed power is made by Cornelius Agrippa in his chapter on alchemy 
in Of the Vanitie and Uncertaintie of Artes and Sciences: Such fellows, he 


17 Nicholas Flammel, His Exposition of the Hieroglyphical Figures . .. (London, 1624), 
p. 67. 18 Tbid., p. 106. 

19 Benedictus Figulus, Pandora Magnalium naturalium aurea et benedicta, de benedicto 
lapidis philosophorum mysterio (Strasburg, 1608). This collection contains the earliest 
known printing of the A pocalypse of Hermes, a Paracelsian or pseudo-Paracelsian tract, to 
which, it seems to me, Jonson is indebted for the material utilized in the speeches in I, iv, 
18-28; 11, i, 58-60; and m1, ii, 102-106. There is an English translation of the tract in Waite, 
op. cit., 1, 23-26. 

© Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, p. 342. 21 Works (ed. R. W. Bond), m1, 444. 
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says, “suppose to forge . . . a certain blissed stone of Philosophers, with 
the whiche like Midas, all bodies touched become golde and silver.’ 
An alchemical dialogue of Giovani Bracesco (early sixteenth century) 
tells the story of Jupiter’s pursuit of Io, with which the legend of Argus 
is connected, in terms of an alchemical process. In this same dialogue 
there is a long discussion of “‘Boccace his Demogorgon” with definite ref- 
erence to Boccaccio’s discussion of this grandfather of the gods in his 
Genealogia deorum gentilium. Demogorgon is identified by Bracesco with 
Chaos, with the quinta essentia; he is called the humidum radicale aut 
argentum vivum, containing within himself a “certain incorruptible es- 
sence ... which is sulphureous.” He is the parentum omnium rerum.” 


Ill 


A little later in the scene Subtle enters the discussion, eager alike to 
assist in convincing Surly and further to involve Mammon. To Mam- 
mon’s question ‘“‘When doe you make proiection?” he replies (11, iii, 
102-114) with a description of the technique of alchemical multiplica- 
tion, a process which, according to alchemical treatises, is designed to 
augment the power of the prepared elixir before being projected upon 
baser metal.** Mammon’s enthusiastic acceptance of all this is too much 
for Surly. An argument between Surly and Subtle ensues which gives 
Jonson an excellent opportunity further to display his alchemical knowl- 
edge. To Subtle’s question, ‘“‘Why, what haue you obseru’d, sir, in our art, 
Seemes so impossible?” Surly replies: 


But your whole worke, no more 
That you should hatch gold in a fornace, sir, 
As they doe egges, in Egypt! (11. iii. 126-128). 


To Subtle’s rejoinder that the latter is the greater miracle since egg and 
chicken differ more than ‘“‘mettalls in themselues,” Surly’s answer is that 
the egg is a chicken in potentia. And Subtle: 


The same we say of lead, and other mettalls, 
Which would be gold, if they had time. 


® Englished by Ja[mes] San[ford?]. Gent. (London, 1569), f. 157°. 

% Dialogus veram & genuinam Librorum Gebri Sententiam explicans, Bibliotheca Chemica 
Curiosa, ed. J. J. Magnet (Geneva, 1702), 1, 567-597. The legend of Io is on p. 585; 
that of Demogorgon on p. 596. Pythagoras’ golden thigh is thus referred to in the English 
translation of M. Dacier’s Life of Pythagoras (London, 1707), p. 69: “They say that to 
make men believe he was the Hyperborean A pollo, he shew’d one of his Thighs all of Gold 
in a full Assembly at the Olympick Games.” I have found no reference to this precious 
member in alchemic literature. 

* Jonson used the description of this process given in Arnold of Villa Nova’s Rosarium, 
his language being in places a quite literal translation of the Latin text. Cf. PQ, xx1 (1942), 
436-438. 
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Paracelsus describes and defends the principles of artificial incubation in 
Concerning the Generation of Things, though he does not connect the art 
specifically with Egypt: 


Wherefore by and in putrefaction everything becomes mucilaginous phlegm 
and living matter, whatever it eventually turns out to be. You see an example 
in eggs, wherein is mucilaginous moisture, which by continuous heat putrefies 
and is quickened into the living chicken not only by the heat which comes 
from the hen but by any similar heat. For such a degree of heat eggs can be 
brought to maturity in glass, and by the heat of ashes, so that they become 
living birds.* 


Paracelsus proceeds, a little later, to discuss the artificial generation of 
gold. The idea of nature’s working, in the procreation of metals, toward 
the perfection of gold is expressed in the Speculum Alchemiae: “But I say 
that nature always purposed and struggles for the perfection of gold. 
But divers supervenient accidents transform the metals...” The 
“supervenient accidents” in the form of impurities prevent the comple- 
tion of nature’s plan; hence some metals are “base” or imperfect; not all 
arrive at gold. 

Subtle is now fairly launched upon a discussion of remote or primary 
matter and of the natural generation of metals. While his statement of 
the case is not to be found, in all its details, in any alchemical treatise | 
have read, we can, I believe, illustrate it by reference to several authori- 
ties. Subtle begins by saying that nature did not breed gold “perfect, i’the 
instant’; something preceded it. What, he asks, is this something that 
went before? This remote matter? And he answers his own question: 


It, is, of the one part, 
A humide exhalation, which we call 
Materia liquida, or the unctuous water; 
On th’ other part, a certaine crasse, and viscous 
Portion of earth; both which concorporate, 
Doe make the elementarie matter of gold: 
Which is not, yet, propria materia, 
But commune to all mettalls, and all stones. 
For where it is forsaken of that moysture, 
And hath more drynesse, it becomes a stone; 
Where it retains more of the humid fatnesse, 


% Paracelsus, op. cit., 1, 121. 

% Speculum Alchemiae, Cap. 11: “Sed dico quod natura semper proposuit, et contendit 
ad perfectionem auri. Sed accidentia diversa supervenientia transformant metalla .. . 
(Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa, 1, 613). An English translation of this treatise was published 
in 1597: The Mirror of Alchimy, Composed by the thrice famous and learned Fryer, Roger 
Bachon . . ., London: Ptd. for Richard Olive. There is a copy of this edition in the Hunt- 
ington Library. 
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It turnes to sulphur, or to quick-silver: 
Who are the parents of all other mettalls (1m. iii. 142-154). 


All but the next-to-last line of this portion of Subtle’s discussion is purely 
Aristotelian. We can illustrate it by a quotation from the third book of 
the Meteorology: 


We maintain that there are two exhalations, one vaporous the other smoky 
[which latter, as Aristotle has previously explained, is an exhalation from the 
earth, terra], and there correspond two kinds of bodies that originate in the 
earth, ‘fossiles’ and metals. The heat of the dry exhalation is the cause of all 
‘fossiles.’ Such are the kinds of stones that cannot be melted . . . The vaporous 
exhalation is the cause of all metals, those bodies which are either fusible or 
malleable such as iron, copper, gold.” 


These two Aristotelian exhalations are not yet, as Subtle says, the 
propria materia according to alchemists, who, apparently on the basis of 
a passage in the fourth book of the Meteorology, postulated the intermedi- 
ate formation, in the procreation of metals, of a sulphur and a mercury 
from these watery and earthy exhalations. Here are Aristotle’s words 
from Meteorology, Book tv: 


All this makes it clear that bodies are formed by heat and cold and that these 
agents operate by thickening and solidifying... These qualities, then, are 
present as active, and the moist and the dry are passive, and consequently all 
four are found in mixed bodies. So water [cold-moist] and earth [warm-dry] are 
the constituents of homogeneous bodies . . . of metals such as gold, silver, and 
the rest—water and earth and their respective exhalations shut up in the com- 
pound bodies, as we have explained elsewhere.** 


It is the water and earth of this passage, further refinements of the 
“vaporous” and earthily “smoky” exhalations of the quotation from 
Book 111 above, to which the alchemists refer as the bases of their mercury 
and sulphur, the philosophic mercury and philosophic sulphur. These 
are the propria materia of metals.?® 

As Subtle’s discussion proceeds, there is a statement of nature’s habit 
of progressing by means or degrees from one extreme to another, an as- 
sumption implicit in Aristotle’s hypothesis and insisted upon by the 
alchemists.*° Then follows another statement of the generation of the 


7 Aristotle, Meteorologica, trans. by E. W. Webster (Oxford, 1923), p. 378a. 

8 Ibid., p. 384b. 

* On this adaptation of Aristotle to form the “sulphur-mercury hypothesis” see John 
Read, Prelude to Chemistry (London, 1936), pp. 17-21. Reference to “Meteorology rv” 
are of very frequent citation in alchemical treatises. Arnald’s Rosarium, the Speculum 
Alchemiae, Robt. of York’s Correctorium, Ripley’s Compound, for example, all cite it. 

% Cf., e.g., Arnald’s Rosarium: “ . . . quia non potest fieri aurum nisi prius fuerit argen- 
tum: quoniam non est transitus de extremo ad extremum, nisi per medium.” (Bibliotheca 
Chemica Curiosa, 1, 664). 
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sulphur and mercury which are the immediate matter of metals: 


Of that ayrie, 
And oily water, mercury is engendered; 
Sulphure o’ the fat, and earthy part: the one 
(Which is the last) supplying the place of male, 
The other of the female, in all mettalls. 
Some doe beleeue herma phrodeitie, 
That both doe act, and suffer. But, these two 
Make the rest ductile, malleable, exstensiue. 
And euen in gold, they are; for we doe find 
Seedes of them by our fire, and gold in them: 
And can produce the species of each metall 
More perfect thence, than nature doth in earth (11. iii. 159-170). 


The description in the Speculum Alchemiae (of which, as we have noted, 
an English translation was published in 1597) of the natural generation of 
sophic sulphur and sophic mercury is an interesting comment on the 
first three lines above and shows the alchemical modification of Aristotle’s 
concept in action. Natural generation, says this treatise, 


is undertaken in places of minerals, because in the bottom of a mountain is heat 
equally hardening, the nature of which is always to ascend, which in ascending 
always dries and coagulates on all sides the heavier or grosser water hidden in 
the ... veins of the earth or mountain into mercury. And if there was of this 
place a mineral fatness from earth of this kind, heated and collected in the veins 
of the earth, it runs through the mountain and is sulphur. And. . . in the afore- 
said veins of that place that sulphur generated from the fatness of the earth 
. ..even meets the mercury . . . in the veins of the earth and procreates a thick- 
ness of mineral water. There through the heat equally lasting in the mountains 
diverse metals are generated in a long time, according to the diversity of the 
place.*! 


The idea expressed by Subtle that “both doe act and suffer” is Aris- 
totelian as well as alchemical, since from the quotation just given from 
Meteorology, 1v, we learn that both the earth and the water have, each of 
them, one of the active qualities, heat and cold, in their makeup. Alchemy 
tied up this idea with the concept of male and female and ofhermaphrodit- 
ism. The whole may be conveniently illustrated by a sentence from 
Nicholas Flamel: “In this... thou hast two matures conjoyned and 
married together, the Masculine and the Foeminine .. . that is to say, 
they are made one onely body, which is the Androgyne, or Hermaphrodite 
of the Antients.”” 

The generative seed is linked with the male-female concept in Hortu- 


| Translated from Speculum Alchemiae, Cap V, Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa, 1, 615. 
#2 Flamel, op. cit., p. 82. 
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lanus’ commentary on the Emerald Table, an English translation of 
which was included in the 1597 edition of the Speculum Alchemiae. Says 
Hortulanus: “ . . . one living creature begetteth more living creatures like 
unto itselfe: so artificially golde engendreth golde by . . . multiplication 
of the stone. It followeth, therefore, the Sunne is his father, that is 
Philosophers Gold ..., it is requisite that the Sunne have a fitte and 
consonant receptacle for his seeds . . . : and this is Philosophers Silver. 
Therefore, the Moone is his mother.”** From Hortulanus again we may 
cull a statement of that common alchemical boast, with which Subtle’s 
lines quoted above end, that alchemical is better than natural gold: 
“For most true golde is ingendred by Art: and he saith most true, in the 
superlative degree, because the golde ingendred by this Art, excelleth all 
natural gold in all properties, both medicinal! and others.’”™ 

Subtle completes his argumentative discussion by an analogy between 
the artificial production of precious metals and spontaneous generation 
of “‘bees, hornets, beetles, waspes,/ Out of the carcasses, and dung of 
creatures” (11, iii. 172-173). Such an analogy might have been suggested 
to Jonson by the chapter on the generation of natural things in Para- 
celsus’ Concerning the Nature of Things, in which a consideration of the 
putrefactive generation of “‘serpents, toads, . . . basilisks, spiders, bees, 
ants, and many worms’ is followed by a discussion of the natural genera- 
tion and artificial transmutation of metals.* 


IV 


It is not necessary to follow Subtle’s alchemical theorizings further. 
Indeed the alchemical episodes of the play descend after this point from 
the realm of theory to the lower realm of practice, and perform, on this 
level, their farcical part in the glorious melange which makes Act Iv the 
high water mark of Jonsonian comedy. An interesting indirect influence 
of Jonson’s reading in alchemical literature may, perhaps, be noted: 
Some of the speeches both earlier and later in the Ananias-Tribulation 
episodes, though their matter is not alchemical, seem to owe their form 
to Jonson’s memory of a similar manner of expression in the treatises. 


% A briefe Commentarie of Hortulanus the Philosopher, upon the Smaragdine Table of 
Hermes, of Alchimy, in the Mirror of Alchimy (London, 1597, pp. 20-21). The “philoso- 
phers golde” and “philosophers silver” of this passage, are, it appears, synonymous with 
sophic sulphur and sophic mercury, the “parents” of the metals. The New Chemical Light 
of Michael Sendivogius, a Polish alchemist and contemporary of Jonson, discusses the 
“seeds” of metals in relation to the sulphur-mercury theory; see The Hermetic Museum 
Restored and Enlarged, (London, 1893), 11, 94. 

“ Ibid., p. 19. For a similar statement see Arnald’s Rosarium, Lib. m1, cap. xxviii (Biblio- 
theca Chemica Curiosa, 1, 675). 

*% Paracelsus, op. cit., 1, 122-125. Cf. also 1, 134, 148. 
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Especially is this true of Face’s description of Dol (u, iii, 253-256) and 
of Subtle’s promise to the Puritans of what the philosopher’s stone wil! 
bring them, in the second scene of Act 11. 

As stated at the outset, there is an obvious conclusion to be drawn from 
these illustrations and annotations. When Jonson turned to alchemy as a 
subject for his satiric pen (and it should be remembered that alchemy is far 
from being the only suspect activity he holds up to ridicule in this play), 
he did not find it necessary to exaggerate or distort the claims made for 
the “‘science” in alchemical literature, as he did, for instance, in the case 
of the Puritan religion. Here was material ready to his hand of the right 
admixture of pretentious learning and bizarre humbug perfectly suited 
to his comic genius. More elaborately than he had used medicine in 
Volpone, here he used alchemy as one of the principal means toward the 
amazing complication of the simple, farcical plot (borrowed from Roman 
drama) which was his contribution to the Elizabethan comic theater. 
EpGar HILL DUNCAN 


Vanderbilt University 
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XXXVII 
JEAN-PIERRE CAMUS, EVEQUE DE BELLEY 


“Mon intention est d’édifier un chacun, & ne scandaliser personne.” 
la Pievse Ivllie 


F one studies rather attentively either the religious trends or the minor 

literary movements of seventeenth-century France, one constantly 
runs across the name of Jean-Pierre Camus, bishop of Belley, and yet 
one finds that adequate investigation of his work has not yet been under- 
taken. He does have, however, several claims to our attention. More 
exactly than any of his contemporaries, he interpreted the spirit of saint 
Francois de Sales. Fifty years before Quietism was introduced into 
France, he wrote at length and with discernment about pure love. He was 
famous in his day for his fearless attacks on the monastic orders; at the 
same time, Richelieu considered him one of his most valuable allies in 
his efforts to reconcile the Protestants and the Catholics. For all intents 
and purposes, he invented the religious novel, a genre which in our 
century has again become important in France. Finally he has the rather 
doubtful honor of being one of the three or four most prolific writers of 
France. 

Even the contemporary chroniclers and memorialists were more in- 
terested in recording the bishop’s “bons mots” than in making a serious 
appraisal of him as a writer. It is true that discerning Charles Perrault 
selected him as one of the hundred Hommes illustres qui ont paru en France 
pendant ce siécle,’ but it was more in recognition of his zeal as a prelate 
than for his ability as a writer. His bold, fearless spirit and lack of tact 
were rich pasture for all the amas of the time, and most of his subsequent 
biographers have been content merely to repeat the none too authorita- 
tive anecdotes found in Ménagiana, Chevreana, Naudeana and Pati- 
niana, in Tallemant des Réaux’s spicy Historiettes, and in Amelot de La 
Houssaye’s Mémoires historiques, politiques, critiques et littéraires. In an- 
nouncing Camus’s death to Mile de Longueville in his Muze historique,? 
Loret, who made it his business to know everything that was going on in 
Paris, spoke, not of the writer, only of the prelate. When Antoine Godeau, 
bishop of Grasse and of Vence, pronounced Camus’s funeral oration in 
1652, a year after the latter’s death, a cursory mention of his copious 


1 Charles Perrault, les Hommes illustres qui ont paru en France pendant ce siécle... 
(Paris, chez Antoine Dezallier, 1696-1700) 1, 9-10. 

* Loret, la Muze historique ..., Nouvelle édit. (Paris, chez Jannet, 1857-78), 1, Lettre 
16e, dimanche, 28 avril 1652. 
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literary productions sufficed. ‘‘C’est l’amour de l’église,” he declared, 
“qui lui a mis la plume a la main.’””* 

Camus himself complained of the fickleness of the public taste. Speak- 
ing of his “‘histoires dévotes,” he lamented in his Dessert au lecteur which 
followed the novel, Ja Pievse Ivllie, that, “aprés étre dévorées par le 
public avec un plaisir violent, ensuite (elles) sont délaissées, & jetées ca 
& 14 sans honneur & sans estime.’* Farther on, declaring that by his 
writings he was only accomplishing his mission, extending it to those 
whom his voice did not reach, he added: “‘Et cependant, Lecteur, les 
absinthes des médisances & la myrrhe des picoteries, sont les recognois- 
sances que ie moissonne, dequoy ie loiie Dieu. . . ’* 

If the public was fickle during his life, it was even more indifferent after 
his death. It is true that in the eighteenth century, Lengley Dufresnoy 
inserted a list of his fifty romances and collections of short stories in his 
De Vusage des romans,* which attracted the attention of the marquis 
d’Argenson and his collaborators. However, they spoke disdainfully of 
Camus: “‘S’il eut quelques succés littéraires,” they declared, “‘il les dut 
au trés-mauvais gofit qui régna, de son temps, par rapport au style & aux 
idées,”’ and added that perhaps none of his forgotten stories were worthy 
of a regret.” Yet they did draw from oblivion eight of these pious tales 
and published résumés of them in the issues of March 1776, August 1778, 
September 1782 and May 1785 of the Bibliothéque des romans. 

In the following century, Saint-Marc Girardin ressuscitated Camus 
with extravagant praise of his Palombe, the story of a wife who endured 
her husband’s infidelity with heroism. Camus, he averred, knew the femi- 
nine heart and had the gift of discovering and expressing the most tender 
and touching sentiments.* This critic communicated his enthusiasm to 
his student, Rigault, who reedited Palombe.® That revival Sainte-Beuve 
considered an “erreur de gofit”; one cannot “faire quelque chose de 


* Antoine Godeau, Oraison funébre de Messire Iean-Pierre Camus . . . (Paris, chez A. 
Vitré, 1653), p. 37. 

‘la Pievse Ivllie . . . (Paris, chez Martin Lasnier, 1625), p. 570. 

5 Idem, p. 579. 

* Lengley Dufresnoy, De l’usage des romans .. . avec une Bibliothéque des romans... , 
(Amsterdam, 1734), 11, 165-169. By error, two religious works are included in this list, 
Agathe et (sic for @) Lucie and Banquet d’Assuere. In t. 1, pp. 23-28, the author discussed 
quite at length the moral issue involved in the writing of novels by the three prelates, 
Camus, Fénelon and Huet. 

7 Bibliothéque universelle des romans (Paris, Lacombe, jan. 1776), , 5-17. 

* Saint-Marc Girardin, Cours de littérature dramatique, Nouvelle édit. (Paris, 1872), rv, 
336-347. 

* Jean-Pierre Camus, Palombe ou la Femme honorable, précédée d’une étude littéraire sur 
Camus et le roman chrétien au XVII* siécle par H. Rigault (Paris: Hachette, 1853), xtvu, 
105. 
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rien.’”° Although Rigault believed that it is important to study the much 
neglected religious novel, he conceded that one should not overestimate 
the moral efficacy of Camus’s romances. He recognized the serious faults 
in style of the latter, and said that if, in his reedition, he had not omitted 
many digressions, the book would be unreadable. Yet he exaggerated 
the value of Camus’s style at its best when, speaking of a letter of 
Palombe, he exclaimed: “Rarement le XVII* siécle, méme aprés que la 
langue s’est formée, méme quand le goat du public est devenue plus pur, 
a prété aux affections tendres un language plus simple, plus ferme et plus 
vrai.” He saw in Palombe a foreshadowing of Corneille’s Polyeucte. 
Incidentally, like many other of Camus’s tales, it indicates that problems 
of the married woman were not nearly so rare a subject in novels in the 
seventeenth century as some admirers of Mme de Lafayette have sup- 
posed. 

More recently, the bishop of Belley has attracted some attention. Two 
rather inadequate doctor’s dissertations have appeared in Germany: 
Albert Bayer, Jean-Pierre Camus, sein Leben und seine Romane, Leipzig, 
1906, and Brunhilt Hartmann, Jean-Pierre Camus, Erziehung und 
Erbauung in seinen Unterhaltungsschriften, Munich, 1937. Two théses 
complémentaires have been printed in France: abbé Francois Boulas, 
Un ami de St Francois de Sales, Camus évéque de Belley, Lons-Le-Saunier, 
Mayet et Cie, 1878, and Gabriel Joppin, Une Querelle autour de l’amour 
pur: Jean-Pierre Camus, évéque de Belley, Paris, 1938. The former is an 
uncritical, digressive panegyric of Camus’s works, based on a too hasty 
reading of too few of them. His lengthy discussion of the bishop’s sermons 
is valuable because of their inaccessibility, but he gives no real insight 
into Camus’s mysticism, seeing in him a precursor of Bourdaloue rather 
than of Fénelon." As indicated by the title, the second thése does not deal 
with the novels. In spite of certain errors," it is of considerable value; it 
shows the importance of Camus as a predecessor of Fénelon when 
writing on pure love, and points out the differences in their conceptions. 
However, Joppin had profited by the study of Henri Bremond, who has 
made the most signal contribution to the study of Camus the theologian 
in his Jean-Pierre Camus et le panmysticisme salésien.* This penetrating 
study shows the very real value of the theological works of Camus as a 


10 Sainte-Beuve, Port-Royal, édit. par Doyon et Marchesne (Paris, 1926-32), 1, 169-184. 

11 A copy of this rather rare work, which appears not to have been listed by any of 
Camus’s bibliographers, is to be found in the University of Michigan library. 

12 Joppin is mistaken about the order of publication of the various sorts of Camus’s 
works, mentions only part of his numerous mystical treatises, and continues the error of 
former biographers on the date of Camus’s birth. 

% Published in Etudes fransiscaines, mai-juin 1928, pp. 225-242. 
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means of understanding Francois de Sales’s mysticism. The bishop oj 
Belley, a faithful and intelligent disciple of the bishop of Geneva, was 
inspired not only by the works of the latter, but also by conversations 
spread over fourteen years of close friendship, the importance of which 
conversations cannot be exaggerated. Camus, like Francois de Sales, 
advocated an active mystical theology of pure will, as opposed to the 
dangerous passivity of the Quietism of fifty years later, but he steered 
his course between a confusing hyperactivity and that absolute passivity 
which would exclude all ascetic effort. What the speculative mysticism of 
the moderns seems to propose as an exceptional experience, Camus’s 
—and Francois de Sales’s—‘‘grace commune” offers as a state easily 
accessible to all. In his Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France, 
the abbé Bremond treats again of the disciple of Frangois de Sales, also 
of the novelist. Done with infinite taste and discernment, supported by 
solid erudition, this is the most satisfactory study yet made of Camus. 
Its author saw in Camus “un écrivain de race,’””® “‘un des plus spirituels 
Parisiens qui aient jamais traversé le Pont-Neuf; un trés grand écrivain 
manqué, un saint évéque’’;’® he considered the Esprit de Francois de 
Sales as one of the essential works of French religious literature, having 
in historic perspective almost the same importance as /’Introduction 4 la 
vie dévote, and judged that, in spite of his weaknesses, Camus had suc- 
ceeded in that most difficult genre, the religious novel. Finally, one must 
take into account the analysis of various phases of Camus’s novels run- 
ning through the erudite Roman francais au XVII* siécle de “lV Astrée” 
au “Grand Cyrus,” by Magendie, which constitutes the most complete 
study yet made of the novelist.’ 

The abbé Bremond recognized that Camus’s chief fault was his prolix- 
ity. Indeed his discouraging fecundity is undoubtedly responsible for the 
neglect from which his novels have suffered. Here are some of the facts 
connected with his astonishing literary output in general, which are 
gathered from a first-hand examination of those of his works which are 
available in this country, as well as from a list published by Niceron,” 










\“ Henri Bremond, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France depuis la fin des 
guerres de religion jusqu’d nos jours, Paris, Bloud et Gay, 1916-33, 11 vol. See especially 
t. 1, p. 149-186, les Mattres salésiens. I. Jean-Pierre Camus; p. 273-307, le Roman dévot; t. 
vil, p. 140-162, Jean-Pierre Camus et le panmysticisme salésien; t. X1, pp. 184-283, Premiers 
assauts contre le pur amour. Camus et le panmysticisme salésien is reprinted from the Etudes 
Sransiscaines in t. v1, pp. 140-162. % t. 1, p. 150. 6 t. 1, p. 186. 

16a Paris, 1932. See especially pp. 89-90, 140-149, 165-167, 284-288, 329-333, 351-353, 
357-359, 383-394, 410, 419-420, 442-445. Unfortunately, the work is not provided with 
an index. 

17 Révérend pére Niceron, Mémoires pour servir a V histoire des hommes illustres dans la 
République des lettres. Avec un catalogue raisonné de leurs @uvres (Paris, Chez Briasson, 
1729-45), xxxv1, 92-138. 
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and from the catalogue of the Bibliothéque nationale. The former was 
very carefully compiled and I believe can be considered as authoritative, 
even though thirteen of its titles are not found in the latter.’* Occasionally 
Niceron had access to an earlier edition than those at the Bibliothéque 
nationale. He furnished 186 titles; the Bibliothéque nationale added 
about 37 new ones. A study of Niceron’s list is interesting and particularly 
illuminating, as it is given in chronological, rather than alphabetical, 
order. Thus we see that at least 223 works, many of more than one 
volume, some of six, one of eleven volumes, were written within forty- 
four years, an average of slightly more than five works per year, and of 
considerably more than five volumes per year. Camus’s first work, a book 
of 396 pages, Panegyrique de la Mere de Dieu, was published in 1608, 
after he was named bishop of Belley and before he was installed. (He 
was consecrated by Francois de Sales on August 30, 1609.) It was later 
incorporated into his voluminous Diversitez, which appeared in eleven 
volumes from 1609 ff. The rythm of publications until 1623 was rather 
slow, not more than three titles being published in any one year except 
1615, when four volumes of Homélies appeared, after a silence of six years. 
For the first twelve years all the works were religious; the majority, 
eleven volumes, were sermons. 

The first novel, la Mémoire de Darie, appeared in 1620. Thereafter the 
attraction of novel-writing proved irresistible to Camus: thirty-six novels 


18 Three of these, the novels, Alexis and la Corisande, and the collection of short stories, 
les Succés différens, are certainly by Camus: the first is mentioned by him in his Dessert 
au lecteur, following la Pievse Ivilie, the second is found in one of the catalogues which 
he was so fond of placing at the end of his works, and he mentioned the last in the preface 
of his Bougvet d’histoires agréables. Most of the other titles are controversial works which 
may possibly have appeared in collections after having been printed separately. That the 
Bibliothéque nationale did not receive or keep all the writings of our fertile author is proved 
by the astonishing fact that it has now only three of the six volumes of his most important 
work, }’Esprit du B. Francois de Sales, Paris, 1641. Indeed I do not know where this work 
can be found. The British Museum does not possess a copy and as far as I know, it is not 
to be had in this country. Sainte-Beuve regretted that only an abridged edition was avail- 
able when he wrote his Port-Royal in 1840. Camus bequeathed his library to the Capucian 
monastery which he had founded at his own expense in Belley. Probably he had in it copies 
of his own works, at least of this, his most important one. It would be interesting to in- 
vestigate the fate of the monastery and of the bequest. When Depery wrote his Histoire 
hagiologique de Belley . . . in 1834 (Bourg, 2 vol.), Mgr. Devie, then bishop of Belley, was 
in possession of the precious collection of Camus’s writings. Perhaps it is now preserved in 
the library of the bishopric of Belley. 

There have been many abridged editions of |’Esprit du B. Francois de Sales, the first by 
Pierre Collot in 1727, Paris, 1 vol. (evidently the original was then obtainable); one by 
Depery, based on Collot, Paris, 1840; another by Baudry, Lyon, 1846; and one by |’abbé 
Migne, Petit-Montrouge, 1861. Among the English translations, note that by Mrs. Henri- 
etta Louisa Farrer Lear, The Spirit of Saint Francis de (sic) Sales .. . (London, 1872). 
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or collections of short stories flowed from his facile pen in the eleven 
years between 1620 and 1630, and only nine religious publications, of 
which five were volumes of Homélies.1* In 1625, five novels were pub- 
lished, one in two volumes, the whole totaling 3766 pages or an average 
of more than ten pages a day. 1626 saw five more novels in the presses, 
but even these were rather lean years compared with 1630, when six 
romances or collections of stories and three religious works were given 
to the public, a total of 4336 pages, followed the next year by seven sub- 
stantial volumes, most of them more than 500 pages long. Camus’s 
novels number thirty and his books of short stories twenty-one. 

After this debauchery of novels, our good bishop seems to have re- 
pented. He published only one more romance, Ja Corisande (in 1641), 
and thirteen collections of tales, which were drowned, as it were,—to 
borrow from the bishop’s flowery language—in a veritable flood of reli- 
gious works. On the heels of the romances came some of his most penetrat- 
ing mystical works, in which he reflected Francois de Sales’s theories of 
charity, such as De l’unité vertueuse, 1631; De la pure dilection, 1632; 
le Discernement intérieur, 1634; le Renoncement de soi-méme, 1637; and 
again in 1640, la Défense du pur amour de Dieu, and in 1641, la Caritée, 
ou le portrait de la vraie charité. (This last is erroneously listed by Magen- 
die, p. 385, among Camus’s novels.) With his famous Directeur spirituel 
désintéressé in 1631 and his Antimoine bien préparé, ou Défense du “ Direc- 
teur spirituel’”’ in 1632, he launched into his vigorous attack on the 
monastic, particularly the mendicant, orders, whom he upbraided for 
their slothfulness, their lax morals and especially for usurping the privi- 
leges of the clergy as spiritual directors of the people. Le Rabat-joye du 
triomphe monacal and la Suite du Rabat-joye, both of 1634, contributed 
further to this quarrel. The years 1639 and 1640 found Camus busy with 
the task so dear to Richelieu’s heart, that of drawing the Protestants 
back into the Catholic faith, as he published such works as la Démolition 
des fondemens de la doctrine protestante and Confrontation des confessions 
de foy de Véglise romaine et de la protestante avec l’écriture sainte in 1639, 
LV’ Avoisinement des Protestants vers Péglise romaine, in 1640 and Instruc- 
tions catholiques aux néophites in 1642. Because of his doctrine of pure love, 
he found himself violently attacked and suspected of helping to found 
Jansenism in France, and from 1641 to 1643, he defended himself in 
numerous treatises, such as Amimadversions sur la préface d’un livre 
intitulé “ Deffence de la vertu’ and Remarques .. . sur un trailé du pouvoir 
qu’ont les privilégies d’entendre les confessions, s.1. Camus published seven- 
teen books in 1642, all controversial, most of them against the monastic 


1% Thus we see how erroneous is Joppin’s assertion that Camus’s novels, religious works 
and controversial writings appeared in about equal numbers yearly. 
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orders, for the war with the monks was still raging. 1641 saw the publica- 
tion of his Esprit du B. saint Francois de Sales, in six volumes, along with 
seven other works. Seventeen mystical or controversial works appeared 
in 1643, and with some diminution in rhythm, the religious treatises 
continued until Camus’s death in 1651. In his Histoire hagiologique, 
Depery added ten printed works not given by Niceron, three of which are 
found in the Bibliothéque nationale, and listed also twenty-four manu- 
scripts which he had not seen mentioned in any catalogue and which he 
may have had from Monseigneur Devie. At the beginning of his Spécula- 
tions affectives sur les attributs de Dieu, published in 1642, Camus gave a 
list of his manuscript works, some of which appeared later. 

We know furthermore that the bishop of Belley maintained a lively 
correspondence with the bishop of Geneva during the fourteen years of 
their close friendship, until the death of the latter in 1622. The two 
dioceses were only six leagues apart. Camus tells us that he had a lackey 
whose sole duty was to carry his messages to Francois de Sales.'* Depery 
spoke in high praise of this correspondence, “digne des évéques des 
premiers siécles,”?° and in writing his Port-Royal, Sainte-Beuve made use 
of these letters, which had been communicated to him by the late 
Charles Labitte, and which he supposed, when he wrote, to be at the 
Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal.”! So far as I know, no further investigation has 
been made of this intersting correspondence. It would indeed be most 
difficult to draw up a definitive list of Camus’s inexhaustible productions. 

Tallemant declared in his Historiettes that Camus “faisoit un roman en 
une nuict”” and Naudé averred that “‘il en fait un beau (a really long one!) 
en quinze jours.’ The circumstantial evidence is all in favor of our be- 
lieving both of these commentators! At the publication of his second novel, 
Agathonphile, Camus assured his readers that he devoted only the hot 
summer months to writing his religious novels, “apres auoir employé 
selé l’ordinaire tout |’Hyver aux penibles exercices de la Predication, & 
dofié le Printéps aux trauaux non moins laborieux de ma visite génerale, 
contrainct par l’excés des chaleurs de |’Esté, de prendre cette trefue, que 
les Romains dofioient. .. . au manimét de leurs affaires . . . pour tréper 
ce téps lasche,... ie pensay de m’occuper en vn subject moins graue 
...d’en tracer quelque Historique, ...’’ and he added, “Pour dire la 
verité ce n’estoit pas mon dessein de donner beaucoup de tems 4 cette 
besoigne, laquelle i’entreprenois plustost par recreation, que pour y 


19 ! Esprit de Francois de Sales, édit. Collot (Paris, 1821), p. 179. 

*® Depery, Histoire hagiologique de Belley, 11, 188-231. 

% C.-A. Sainte-Beuve, op. cit., 1, 155-184, especially pp. 178 ff. 

® Tallemant des Réaux, Historiettes, 3e édit. par Monmerqué et Paulin Paris (Paris, 
1854-60), rv, 148. %3 Naud@ana e Patiniana .. . (Paris, 1701), 1, 8-9. 
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appliquer aucune cétention d’esprit . . . ’’* The same thing is repeated 
four years later in Ja Pievse Ivllie: during “les trois mois de |’Esté durant 
les excessives chaleurs, . . . ie donne de |’employ 4 ma plume,” and in so 
doing, he asked, “‘que fais-je, sinon accomplir mon ministére en seruant 
de mon stile . . . ceux ausquels ma voix ne se peut estendre?’”” The next 
year, in Cleoreste, he insisted on his right so to use the summer months: 
“ces Histoires pieuses que ie trace au tems de mon loisir, & que par les 
loix canoniques ie pourrois donner 4 mon repos.”* Sometimes the end of 
the summer caught him in the midst of his inspiration: *‘Le tems de ces 
chaleurs que i’auois destiné 4 tracer cette Histoire, estant passé, ie suis 
pressé de la finir pour aller 4 des occupations plus serieuses, ce qui 
m’empeschera de me jetter dans les particularitez...,’’ and he was 
obliged by the “precipitation de la cloture de ceste Piece” to omit a whole 
episodical story, limiting the book to only 1640 pages!?? When the criti- 
cisms augmented, Camus’s justifications became more insistent, as in 
Petronille, where he enumerated month by month his occupations, as- 
serting that only July and August, with not more than one additional 
month taken from his episcopal duties, were devoted to all his writings, 
whether religious works or fiction.”* These reiterated statements make the 
bishop of Belley’s fecondity appear all the more astonishing. 

It is interesting to note the place of publication of Camus’s works. 
None were printed in Belley, a very poor community, which, indeed, 
may not have had a printing press. Many were published in Lyon. In 
1629, after twenty years of service, the bishop gave up his diocese to con- 
secrate himself to his own salvation, thus fulfilling a long-standing desire 
which Frangois de Sales had always opposed, and he retired to the abbey 
of Aunay in Normandy, given him by the king. After that year, many 
of his works were printed in Caen, Douai, Lille and Rouen. We know that 
he resided for a time in Rouen, for the archbishop of that city, being ill, 
had persuaded him to come to his diocese as vicaire général to aid him in 
his arduous duties.”® After leaving the diocese of Rouen, Camus retired 
to the Hépital des Incurables, rue de Sévres, in Paris, wishing to share 
the life of the poor and serve as their nurse, and beginning with 1640 the 
great majority of his books bear the mark of Paris publishers. None of 
his biographers have given definite dates for his sojourns in Aunay, 
Rouen and Paris. Perhaps a study of the place of publication of his 
writings would help in fixing them. 

The fact that publishers produced such an enormous number of books 


™ Acathonphile, pp. 849-850. % Ja Pievse Ivllie, p. 579. 

% Cleoreste, 1, 782. 37 Cleoreste, 11, 646. % Petronille, Dilude, p. 480. 

%° His humility in accepting this office after having had a diocese of his own ought to 
have silenced his bitter enemies. 
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by our author would indicate that they had some success. In 1632, when 
speaking of his novels, Camus declared that the printers and publishers 
“qui me battent sans cesse les oreilles, me contraignent de croire qu’ils 
ne perdent rien 4 les publier. Si i’escrivois trois ou quatre fois autant . . . 
ils ne seroient pas encore satisfaicts.”*° We have seen that he spoke of the 
public devouring them with violent pleasure. Many of them had several 
editions; many were translated into English, German and Italian. As the 
savant Naudé travelled about Europe collecting books for Mazarin’s 
library, he noted Camus’s popularity in Italy. A nation of laborious 
novelists, it admired this Frenchman’s facility." Du Verger, translating 
his Aventures admirables, spoke in his dedication to Henrietta Maria, 
queen of Great Britain, of de Belley as an author “who in the variety and 
multitude of his writings, both theologicall, morall, and historicall, hath 
as with a Cristal streame watered a continent of the greatest extent in 
Europe.” Major Wright called Camus “the most incomparable Pen-man 
of this Age,” when he offered The Loving Enemie to the English public.* 

We know that Francois de Sales was responsible for Camus’s becoming 
a novelist. “‘Ce bien-heureux homme,” the latter declared in his Defense 
de Cleoreste,* “‘...me disoit qu’il auoit roulé ce dessein d’escrire des 
Histoires Deuotes & Singulieres par l’espace de vingtcing ans dans sa 
judicieuse teste, mais que son humeur estant lente & tardive, il luy 
falloit tant de temps pour acheminer cet ouvrage au iour, que... il 
m’en donna la commission . . . I] adiousta 4 ce conseil, qui me tint lieu de 
commandement ...” It is interesting to note in passing that Francois 
de Sales had himself cherished the desire to write religious novels for the 
edification of his ouailies. 

Camus’s purpose is clear. He repeated it unceasingly. He stated it in 
the complete title of his second novel, Agathonphile; ‘Histoire Devote 
ou se descouvre l’ART DE BIEN AYMER, pour antidote aux deshonnestes 
affections: & ou par des succez admirables, la saincte Amour du Martyre 
triomphe de la mauuaise Amour,” and reiterated it in the 101 pages of 
Eloges des Histoires Devotes which follow the novel. His first aim was to 

% Petronille, Dilude, p.479. 

" Naudaana et Patiniana ... , Paris, Florentin et Pierre Delaulne, 1701, Naudeana, pp. 
8-9. “Les Italiens fond grand état de M. l’evéque de Bellay (sic), ils traduisent ses Livres, 
& admirent la fecondité de son esprit, d’en faire tant & de si bons & si promptement; ils 
sont un tems infini a faire un Romant, & se donnent bien de la peine & du mal de téte pour 
y reiissir...” 

*% Admirable Events... (London, Printed by Thomas Harper for William Brooks, 
1639). 

* The Loving Enemie . . . Written originally in the French Tongue, by the most incompa- 
rable Pen-man of this Age, J. P. Camus, B. of Belley. . . . (London, printed by J.G. and are to 
be sold by John Dakins, 1650). % Je Cleoraste, 1, 711-712. 

® A gathonphile, pp. 837-938. 
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combat les Astrées, les Amadis, and les Galathées, the stories of Charle. 
magne, and “semblables galanteries,” which are either “totalement 
fabuleux,” or, though slightly historic, are filled with “‘contes frivoles & 
ridicules qui ne sont que des fadaises.’”** He was convinced that these 
were ‘‘mauvais cétes couuerts de beaux mots,” and for him, “‘il semble 
que par eux la deshonnesteté . . . aille versant du poison par le monde 
dedans une coupe dorée.’’*” In the second place, both he and Francois de 
Sales were persuaded that the best way to combat the evil influence of 
the pastoral novels was by offering to the public a substitute. “Le des- 
sein de l’Autheur,” we are told in the Dédicace of Agathonphile, “a esté 
de destourner par cet Escrit diuers Esprits . . . de la lecture de certains 
Liures non seulement inutiles, mais dangereux, desquels sainct Paul a 
autrefois dict, que ceux qui se destournent de la Verité se tournent volon- 
tiers vers les fables.” Referring again in le Cleoreste to these works which 
deal with ‘“‘Amours deshonnestes & des fables creuses & vaines,”’ he ex- 
claimed: “‘Les Predicateurs ont beau crier contre la lecture de ces Liures 
pernicieux, les Confesseurs les interdire 4 leurs Penitents, la facilité & la 
liberté de l’impression, sur laquelle les Magistrats & la Police ont peu 
d’esgard, multipliant tous les iours ces escrits, d’autant plus friands & 
attrayans qu’ils sont licentieux. C’est irriter le desir de les voir, que d’en 
deffendre |’vsage . . . ceux qui auancent le plus le Royaume de Sathan 
par leurs inuentions subtiles, ...ce sont ces Histoires fabuleuses, ces 
Liures d’Amour, ces Romans, ces Bergeries, ces Cheualeries, & semblables 
fadaises . . . Ie voy que les vices entrent en foule dans les plus tendres & 
delicats esprits, & mesme dans les ames les plus determinées au bien, par 
la lecture de ces liures vains & folastres, sous pretexte de diuertissement 
. . . fais-ie mal si ie m’essaye comme ie puis, de fermer cette breche, & de 
rouler comme Diogene mon tonneau contre ceste ouuerture. . . ?”’* In 
his religious fervor, the bishop cried: ‘‘O! si i’auois autant de pouuoir que 
de desir, i’employerois volitiers toute l’Eloquéce des siecles passez, & du 
nostre ... pour le seruice de la Deuotion, & de la saincte Amour. le 
voudrois m’en servir comme |’Eglise se sert de ses parfums, de ses 
ornemens, de ses ceremonies, pour esueiller la Piété...’%’ In the 
Avertissement of his Varietez historiques, he declared that the reader would 
find therein le sérieux and le récréatif ; le sérieux would advance one in the 
practice of virtue, and /e récréatif would draw one out of evil and give 
one a salutary hatred of vice: “Et c’est 14 le but od visent les traits de 
tant de diverses Histoires, que ie te presente tous les iours.”’ In these 
stories he was only giving concrete examples of the precepts contained in 
his religious work, les Diversitez. 

For Camus, then, these pious tales were as definitely a means of moral 


% Je Cleoreste, 11, 689, 696, 701. 57 Agathonphile, pp. 879-880. 
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uplift as were his sermons. In the Dessert au lecteur which followed la 
Pievse Ivllie, he took pains to point out the moral lesson involved in each 
of the ten preceding novels and explained that in Jvllie he showed the 
just punishment of those who attempt to deter a young person from the 
vocation of the orders, a theme with which he was often concerned. 
“Mon intention,” he concluded, “est d’edifier un chacun, & ne scandaliser 
personne.”’** He conscientiously examined the question of introducing 
love into his novels, and very early in his career,*® confessed that he 
treated it sometimes ‘“‘d’vne facon vn peu chatoiiilleuse,”’ but justified 
himself by citing “‘amours scabreux” in the Bible, and reminded himself 
that he had written at length about love in his Diversites*® without being 
blamed. He confessed however “‘ingeniiement, que depuis le tems que ie 
me mesle d’escrire, & de tant de pieces que le public a de moy, ie n’ay 
encores redouté la calomnie, ... comme ie fay pour cette Histoire.’’® 
He often made a reexamination of the problem of love; much later in his 
career, he was sure that he had offended very few devout persons. 

Of what sort were these romances of which the public devoured five or 
six a year “avec un plaisir violent?” In many of them, the complications 
arise from a thwarted desire to take the vows, and frequently the hero or 
the heroine or both enter a convent or become martyrs after the obstacles 
to their happiness have been removed. Others depict the frightful punish- 
ment inflicted on adulterers and murderers, or the evil effects of forced 
marriages. Often, as in the pastoral novels which Camus condemned, 
secondary tales are interwoven into the main plot, and all culminate to- 
gether, sometimes by a series of marriages, sometimes with the violent 
death of most of the characters. As de Belley progressed in his art, his 
tales were more and more enlivened by extraneous incidents: duels, 
robberies, kidnapping, disguises, shipwrecks, murders. Many of the 
volumes of short stories are little more than faits divers, which, inci- 
dentally, cast rather an interesting light on the bas-fond of society in the 
time of Louis XIII. L’Amphitheatre sanglant and les Spectacles d’horreor, 
for example, give a kaleidoscopic picture of passional crimes, of super- 
stitious beliefs (from which Camus himself was not at all exempt) and an 
alarming number of stories of poisonings. They are, declared their 
author, ‘‘un ramas d’histoires tragiques,”’ which represent “‘des Spectacles 
de sang & de carnage,” stories ‘‘oul se descourvent plusieurs Tragiques 
effects de nostre siecle.’”** Example: Ja Mére Medée® is the story of a 
woman, crazed by her husband’s infidelity, who, after killing their four 


8 Ja Pievse Iollie, p. 577. % A gathonphile, pp. 860-867. 

Cf. des Passions de l’Gme. “| A gathonphile, p. 907. 

@ See les Spectacles d’horrevr, Préface, and the Subtitle of le Temoing aueugle, p. 58. 
* les Spectacles d’horrevr, pp. 164-172. 
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children by hacking them with an axe or by beating their heads against 
the wall, cuts her own throat. In les Trois testes,“ three calves’ heads 
carried by a murderer in his besace turn into three human heads until he 
is condemned for his crime. Les deux poisons® tells of a woman who 
poisoned her unfaithful husband, and who herself died a homicide and 
adulteress; in la Tardive repentance“ a priest became an apostate in order 
to marry a woman by whom he had several children; at his death he 
became mad, repeating, Nescio vos. Other collections, such as Bovgvet 
@’ Histoires agreables, offer a less gruesome picture of society, but they are 
in the minority. 

The novels are distinctly worth more than the short stories. One of the 
best is Petronille, which contains the favorite theme of a girl who is 
prevented by her parents from fulfilling her wish to become a nun. Three 
lovers present themselves, of whom the spiritual Tristan is preferred by 
Petronille. Camus analyzes rather skilfully the gradual change in feeling 
in the young girl, in whom finally the love for Tristan banishes the 
thought of the cloister. However, the parents arrange a marriage with 
the rich Urbain, and when they refuse to accede to Petronille’s choice, she 
enters a convent and Tristan vows that he will become a monk. But not 
wishing at heart to “pratiquer une solide dévotion,” he decides on the 
“pire genre de vie religieuse,” and becomes a hermit. This choice gives 
Camus an opportunity to discuss exhaustively—in 110 pages!—the 
merits of the various kinds of ascetic life. As a hermit, Tristan spends 
more time singing of his love than in praising God, and gradually loses 
the vocation, reenters the world, but a second time is drawn into the 
religious life, becoming a monk, but a second time, he becomes an apos- 
tate, and, by a sort of fascination, influences Petronille to leave her 
convent. One day, while handling a gun, he killed her by accident. At 
first, he wanted to die, then he persuaded the monastery to take him 
back. Now for the first time, he had the vocation. ‘On ne badine pas 
avec |’amour.” 

Petronille affords interesting glimpses of Camus’s theology and of his 
gift as a preacher, as in the following examples: 

“A la verité celui qui est content dans le veeu, & la pratique de la 
pauureté, ressemble a celui qui mange auec autant de satisfaction en des 
plats de terre, que s’ils estoient d’argent; mais celui-la a le courage encore 
plus grand & esleué qui mange en des plats d’argent, & en fait aussi peu 
d’estat que s’ils estoient de terre; car le premier mesprise les richesses 
qu’il n’a pas, se faisant vne richesse de son contentement: mais le second 
les foule aux pieds & leur propre vsage, & pouuant en abuser ne le fait 


“ Idem, pp. 263-273. “ ? Amphitheatre sanglant, Livre 1, no. XTV. 
“ Idem, Livre 1, no. XI. 
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pas, se tenant dans l’obseruance de la loi, encore qu’il puisse la trans- 
gresser auec facilité.’’*” 

“Un homme qui ne voudroit ny manger, ny parler, ny cheminer, ny 
rien faire, & en vn besoin ny dormir qu’en se mirant pour voir si toutes ses 
actions seroient de bonne grace, & composées auecques decence, ne se 
rendroit il pas ridicule par ceste trop grande affectation? Aussi qui 
youdroit en tous ses deportemens faire reflection si l’on est ou non en 
estat de perfection, ou s’il seroit meilleur qu’il fust ainsi, ou ainsi, ne 
feroit iamais grad progrez vers la perfectid, & 4 force d’y vouloir tendre, 
peut-estre s’en esloigneroit-il . . . Il est bon vne fois en sa vie de faire vn 
serieux examen de soi-mesme, & de choisir auec iugement sous qu’elle 
(sic) condition l’on a 4 passer le reste de sa vie: mais ce choix est-il faict, 
il ne faut plus regarder en arriere, mais pousser tousiours en auant... .”"* 

Agcihonphile is another of those novels distinctly religious in tone. It 
is really two separate novels. The first, the story of Philargyrippe, a 
Roman christian, occupying 476 pages, tells of the hero’s love for 
Deucalie, who died of a fever, leaving him determined to devote himself 
to God. Nérée, the niece of Deucalie’s family, fell in love with him; the 
family tried to force the marriage; through Nérée’s false accusations, he 
was thrown into prison, but she repented, confessed everything, died a 
Christian, and the whole family was converted. 

The main story is concerned with Agathon for whom his stepmother 
conceived an incestious love which turned to hate.** The childhood love 
between Agathon and Triphine is further thwarted when both the 
shepherd Ergaste and the governor of Sicily successively fall in love with 
Triphine, and Ergaste’s sister and the governor’s wife throw themselves 
before Agathon. The hero and the heroine decide to marry and to be- 
come martyrs. “‘Ivsqves icy ie puis dire,” declares the author, “n’auoir 
representé que des choses douces & familieres,” the ‘‘poignantes tra- 
uerses” which have troubled the main characters ‘“‘ne sont que des fleurs 
au prix du sang & des cruautez que nous allons voir,’”®° and the book ends 
in an orgy of decapitations, false accusations, conversions and martyr- 
dom; in this last the general public joins. 

A good example of a moralizing novel, which, incidentally, is quite 
highly seasoned, is found in Alcime, published in Paris in 1625. Destined 
for the orders, but forced by his father to reenter the world when his 
older brother dies, Alcime falls in love with Vannoza, who is married to 
an old man, Capoleon. In their illicit love they use an innocent priest, 
Simplicius, as intermediary, but as they are plotting the old man’s death, 

* Petronille, pp. 337. 4 Petronille, pp. 338-339. 


“ This is the second time that Camus treated of this theme, which makes one wonder 
whether the author of Phédre had read either one. & 4 gathonphile, p. 728. 
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their relations are discovered and Vannoza, trying to escape, dashes her- 
self against a rock, thus making “passage for her adulterous soul to go 
to the place designed for it.”*' Capoleon, after stabbing and mutilating 
Alcime, tears out his heart and throws it in his face. Lucio, lover of 
Alcime’s sister, who is a nun (!), at the parents’ command, kills Capoleon 
by mangling his body. Leaving the corpse pierced, hacked and torn ina 
thousand pieces, he carried the head and heart to Alcime’s parents. The 
mother, like a savage fury, planted her teeth in the heart and tore the 
eyes out of the head, and mangling the rest, threw it to the dogs to be 
devoured. The parents died on the gallows, Lucio in a shipwreck and the 
nun from madness. The priest sat atop a high rock, meditating how 
“fearfully the hand of God darts lightening upon the incorrigibly im- 
pious.” The popularity of this bloody tale was persistent: 33 years 
later in Paris and 52 years later in London, reeditions appeared. 

The moral lesson of Elise, ou l’innocence coupable, is no less clear, even 
though the most guilty are not the most severely punished. Written by a 
pen “which hath no other end . . . but to honour vertue and detest vice,” 
the tale contains seven violent deaths: by accident at the hunt, by be- 
heading, by hanging and in duelling, chiefly as punishment to those who 
do not respect marriage vows. Philippin wavers between infatuation for 
his wife, Elise, and for Isabelle with whom he was in love before his 
marriage. After her husband becomes unfaithful, Elise renews her friend- 
ship with Andronico and promises to marry him upon Philippin’s death. 
The author does not explain on what grounds Elise expects an early 
death of the latter, but her father and brother very conveniently kill 
Philippin because he has dishonored Elise, and by the end of Book v 
all the main characters except Isabelle have been killed (a good place 
perhaps for ending the novel), but in Book vr Camus introduces another 
suitor for Isabelle, brings about his death, along with two more, and leads 
Isabelle to a convent, where she “‘spent the rest of her time religiously, 
there she died holily.’™ 

With disarming nonchalance, the author disregards psychological 
verity, as his characters change bruskly from violent love to hate and 
back to love again. Elise is apparently one of those novels which Naudé 
found to be the delight of the Italians; having first appeared in Paris in 
1621, it was translated into Italian and published at Venice in 1641. It 
was also done into English in London in 1655. 

Although the bishop of Belley reiterated countless times his purpose in 
writing these moralizing tales, in one of the most popular ones, J phigéne, 


5! 4 True Tragical History of Two Illustrious Italian Families: Couched under the Names 
of Alcimus and Vannoza (London, 1677), Book rv. 
582 Idem, p. 62 (wrongly numbered 60). 7 Elise or Inocencie Guilty, p. 150. 
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there is no question of a convent nor of divine punishment. It is a tale of 
amazingly complicated disguises. Iphigéne, a girl, thinks herself a boy 
until she is eleven or twelve years old. She is greatly attracted to Liante, 
who supposes her to be a boy. Iphigéne fights as a soldier, receives a 
palatinate as a reward, causes a king and a queen to be jealous of her, 
and is courted by several women at a time. Liante disguises himself as a 
sheperdess and has many suitors; then he and Iphigéne exchange dis- 
guises and change their names and réles several times. They take op- 
posite sides in the rebellion of Poland when the grand duke of Lithuania 
is elected to the throne, and fight again when the Moscovians invade 
Poland. Iphigéne is obliged to disclose her sex to prevent Liante from 
marrying someone else, they are married by the king of Lithuania, and 
both go off to battle again! Several of the seven books which compose the 
novel take place in the country and are interesting for their crudely 
realistic picture of peasant life. 

Camus’s astonishing imagination seems inexhaustible. For example, 
here are a few incidents which happened in Palombe between the marriage 
ceremony and the wedding feast the next day: Palombe falls in a faint 
at the church; the palace catches on fire and several persons perish; at a 
bull fight the young groom, Fulgent, is trampled under the feet of a 
bull; a scaffold falls and injures or kills several; among the wounded is 
Glapire, with whom Fulgent falls desperately in love; Sindulphe, 
Glapire’s lover, fights a duel with his new rival and is seriously wounded. 
In spite of these slight complications, the plans for the wedding feast 
and the ballet go forward, as the palace bursts into flames a second 
time! The rest of the novel is the recital of the amazing patience and 
magnanimity of the heroine, in the face of the persecution and infidelity 
of her husband. Palombe is a worthy sister of Griselidis. 

Sometimes the moral lesson which the bishop of Belley had in mind is a 
little difficult to detect, as in le Désespoir honorable,“ where a canoness 
was seduced by an intrepid captain, chased by her sisters in disgrace 
from the convent, disowned by her parents, falsely accused of having 
killed her infant child, finally forgiven and married to her seducer. How- 
ever, she remained sad and did not live much longer. . . . As for these 
rather delicate or equivocal sentiments, we have the interesting testi- 
mony that a nun of Port-Royal, sceur Anne Eugénie de |’Incarnation 
Arnauld, was troubled by Camus’s tales, which, although full of pious 
discourses, express human passions as do novels. “...ces lectures 
m’étoient fort préjudiciables” she declared, “aussi bien que sa conversa- 
tion qui étoit souvent sur cela. Si Dieu ne m’eft tenue de sa main, je fusse 
par 14 rentrée bien avant dans l’esprit du monde.’™ In fact, it would 


4 Varietez historiqves, t. 1, no. 1. 
% Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire de Port-Royal . . . (Autrecht, 1742), m1, 368-369. 
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almost seem that Camus discoursed en connaissance de cause of the pas- 
sion of love. He believed with Cléobule® “qu’il faut taster de cette pas. 
sion comme du miel, mediocrement, de peur de vomir; prise moderément, 
elle éueille l’ame, luy donne vne chaleur agreable qui n’est pas sans 
q lumiere, ... mais quand l’excés y est, c’est vne frenaisie, . . . ce n’est 
que brutalit4, violence, rauages, desespoir, indignité, iniustice.” He 
honestly thought that his descriptions of the ravages of love had a 
salutary effect on his readers. He himself combatted books of romance, 
but his own manner of dealing with love offered nothing which could 
offend the most strict virtue. Sometimes he wondered whether he should 
not slide rapidly over vices, for fear that their description ‘‘ne laisse des 
impressions aux Ames foibles, plus attrayantes au péché que retirantes 
du mal,’’’ and if he devoted hundreds of pages of certain works to a 
discussion of his novels, it was that he might thoroughly convince him- 
self and the public of his saintly purpose. 

If we see little difference between the passions, duels, robberies, dis- 
guises and shipwrecks of the bishop of Belley’s religious tales and those 
of the pastoral novels of his time, he himself honestly and conscientiously 
did see a vast difference. His own were true stories, the others were a 
mass of fiction, full of evil influence. When he added “‘a little seasoning” 
to his own, it troubled him, but Francois de Sales had reassured him, 
saying that to remove all those extraneous incidents would be to take 
away the “‘amorces” of his tales, and to make them attractive was a 
righteous duty. 

For Camus, then, /’Astrée was pernicious because it was fiction. His 
own novels were salutary because they were true. It is because Camus 
went to such great pains to prove their verity that we can learn so much 
about his sources through an attentive reading of his novels. Many of 
his plots he actually did draw from life. In Cleoreste he defended at great 
length the idea that a writer should get his inspiration from local and 
contemporary history, and in this he was rather an innovator. “‘Vous 
aurez sans doute plus de plaisir d’ouyr ce qui s’est passé auprés de vostre 
demeure, que si ce succes estoit auenu en des endroits plus esloignez. Et 
pourquoi irions-nous prendre de |’eau chez nostre voysin si nous auons 
vne source chez nous, ou si nous pouuds boire de nostre cisterne? .. . ””* 
Cleoreste is an example in point: “ceux qui scavent les lieux ot ce que ie 
i% representent (sic) s’est passé, connoistront assez de quelles personnes ie 
? parle.’** In la Mémoire de Darie, the priest was probably Frangois de 
Sales and Darie the latter’s sister-in-law, after whose death Francois 
used to visit the bishop of Belley to talk of his loss. The life of a young 












% Palombe, p. 224 ff. 57 Palombe, p. 72. 
58 Cleoreste, 11, 191-194. 8 Cleoreste, 11, 677-678. 
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girl whose spiritual advisor Camus had been forms the story of /a Pievse 
Ivllie. Petronille was a “histoire vraie & si célébre que personne dans la 
province oi elle a eu lieu ne l’ignore”’; even the names of the two principal 
characters were retained.® Francois de Sales figures in le Sainct divorce," 
of which the hero and the heroine “‘vivent encore.”” We have noted that 
many short stories are nothing more than “‘faits divers.” Several times 
Camus spoke of mémoires which he kept and from which he drew material 
for his novels, and especially for his contes. See his Varietez historiques, 
Advertissement au lecteur: “En ce grand nombre d’euenemens que i’ay 
remarquez dans mes memoires, ie n’ay pas icy ramassé les plus serieux, 
mais les plus agreables.” Again in the notice Au lecteur of the Amphi- 
theatre sanglant, we read: ‘‘Vous ne verrez autre chose, Lecteur, qu’un 
ramas de quelques occurences funestes que i’ay triées dans la masse de 
plusieurs autres que i’ay remarquées dans mes Memoires.” A similar 
reference to his mémoires is found in Decades historiques, L’Avtevr a son 
lecteor, and “Ie parle icy d’vne chose que i’ai veué, & dont ie connoy les 
personnes,” he wrote in the Reuers de fortune of his tenth Decade. With 
his assiduous use of a notebook and with his true and bloody tales, is he 
not almost a naturalist avant la lettre? 

Camus travelled a great deal, often on pilgrimages, and, an attentive 
listener, brought back much material for his writings. ‘“‘I’ai ceste cous- 
tume en mes voyages d’estudier dans le Liure du Monde,” he declared 
in Cleoreste, adding that “‘ce fut en ce voyage que i’appris outre le Cleoreste 
& Daphnide, les Histoires d’Aristandre & de Palombe, & encor (sic) 
quelques autres qui pourront voir le iour en leur tems.” A chevalier de 
Malte gave him la Sanglante chasteté in l’ Amphitheatre sanglant; a Catalan 
recounted l’Honneur recouvert in his Varietes historiques during a pil- 
grimage to Mount-Serrat, and he had from a banker in Sarragosse /es 
Choses retrouvées in les Lecgons exemplaires. It was in a pilgrimage to 
Lorette that he learned of a young girl who sacrificed herself to preserve 
her integrity; “lors que i’y passay... il sembloit que ce beau sang 
fumast encore.’ 

The bishop of Belley used some literary sources. In his effort to stimu- 
late the exercise of piety through his religious novels, he acknowledged 
what were undoubtedly the chief of these sources when he said that he 
had made “de larges emprunts aux piéces des anciens orateurs, & 
philosophes & péres d’église”; and added, “qu’on les reconnaisse sans 
que je les cite.’ For his gruesome tales, he confessed that he had imi- 


© Pétronille, Prelode.  Bovgvets d’histoires agreables, pp. 54-110. 

® Cleoreste, 11, 791. $3 Ja Chaste martyre in les Evenemens singvliers, pp. 257 ff. 

“ Agathonphile, p. 880. Elsewhere he declared that as for this novel, “le fond en est 
tres-veritable, & tout tiré des veines inespuisables & de ces mines d’or des Annales Ec- 
cléisastiques, qui ne peuuent estre contrariées sans offencer la Religion” (p. 851). 
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tated the form of two obscure contemporaries, Francois de Belleforest 
and Frangois de Rosset, who preceded him in writing tragic stories, but 
he drew nothing from them as to subject matter.® The multiple martyr. 
doms in the last book of Agathonphile came from an anonymous work in 
Latin, “des plus anciennes impressions qui se trouvent,”’ entitled, 
lV’ Armevre des fideles (given in French by Camus), which he had found at a 
curate’s during his pastoral visits. He had read Straparole and Boccace, 
sometimes spoke disdainfully of them, but drew from them some inspira- 
tion. He had read the Novelas ejemplares of Cervantes: ‘“‘Certes les ayant 
leués, i’ay trouvé cet esprit fort grand en ces petites choses, vn homme du 
monde & railleur, & qui estale proprement & faict bien valloir sa marchan- 
dise.”’® In his youth he had greatly admired Montaigne, but later blamed 
him for whatever barbarisms marred his own style.*? Occasionally one 
finds a story common to other literatures, as le Songe du veillant of the 
Evenemens singuliers, which exists also in Spanish legend. 

As for the many poems which Camus interspersed in his writings, he 
often spoke of the fact that almost all of them were taken from other 
authors, and that he himself was a very poor poet. Many of them came 
from the Recueil des plus beaux vers de ce temps ;** if he did not affix the 
names of the authors, it was to avoid anachronisms. It would be an in- 
teresting—and arduous—task to locate the writers of these many poems, 
with which Camus thought to brighten up his prose. 

Doubtless one of the great sources of these inexhaustible tales was the 
confessional. “‘I] n’y a rien dont je m’enquiere plus volontiers dans les 
Cloistres que des vocations de ceux qui y vivent,”’ cried the bishop 
spontaneously in his Decades historiques.© 

The bishop of Belley wrote tirelessly and feverishly because there 
were so many evil novels to combat; four hundred of them, he declared, 
he had found in a single cabinet, and he was alone on his side of the 
battle. “Quoi? y aura-t-il donc tant de venins, & si peu de remedes?’’” 
His religious fervor is then at least partly responsible for his greatest 
weaknesses: hastily conceived plans, verbosity, bad style. He had in- 
tended to make A gathonphile more brief than les Mémoires de Darie, but 
he hardly knew how “cet ouvrage alloit tousiours croissant . . . non 
seulement outre mon opinion, mais 4 la fin contre ma volonté.. . ,” and 
more than 1600 pages found him still involved in its meshes: he had got 


% Amphitheatre sanglant, Au Lecteor. 

% For Straparole, see Cleoreste, 1, 509-519; for Cervantes, les Evenemens singovliers, 
Preface; Boccace, Decades historiques, l’Avtevr a son lecteur. 

87 Petronille, p. 444: ‘des Essais de Montaigne, Liure qui estoit autant en delices durant 
ma jeunesse qu’il m’est maintenant a desgoust.”” 

$8 See Agathonphile, p. 880-881. See Magendie, of. cit., pp. 351-353, for discussion of 
sources. % Decades historiques, p. 152. 7 Petronille, p. 477. 
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off with a bad start, “la languissante longueur’’ of a secondary episode 
having carried him on for nearly 500 pages. He often confessed that he 
never retouched his works, in fact thought it wrong to attach importance 
to style. “Que si depuis la publication de |’AGATHONPHILE, i’ay aucune- 
ment pris garde 4 mes periodes, non tant pour les peigner & arrondir, 
chose fort esloignée de mon humeur & de ma facon d’escrire (puisque ie 
ne relis ni n’efface presque iamais rien), que pour empescher qu'il ne s’y 
glissast quelque terme escarté de l’vsage commun, qui peust offenser les 
yeux delicats des Puristes, ¢’a esté pour leur oster tout sujet d’exercer 
Jeurs reprehensions, & pour faire couler plus doucement ces ouvrages 
dans l’vsage auquel ie les destine.”™ Thus his only justification for giving 
some attention to purity of language was that he might better serve his 
religious ends. He spoke of his novels “ot laschant mon esprit comme en 
plaine mer, ie mets les voiles aux vents, & vogue largement ot m’emporte 
le cours de ma plume.” A remark in Cleoreste leads one to guess that he 
dictated his compositions: “‘les attentes de Cleoreste pour Eufrasie ne 
tiennent qu’a une fille, ie voulois dire 4 vn filé; mais la différence estant 
petite, l’erreur n’est pas grande.’ This suspicion is amply confirmed by 
two remarks made by Camus in the dedicatory letter of Parenetique de 
Vamovr de Diev, his second published work, in which he said: “‘ie me suis 
trompé 4 mon aduantage, m’estant laissé dire par ceux de mes amis, qui 
ont tout pouuoir de me chanter la vérité, que ie rencontre assez heureuse- 
ment & a parler & a dicter,” and again: “Voicy vn trauail basty & dicté 
en vne semaine, pour satisfaire au deuotieux desir de quelques sainctes & 
religieuses ames, lequel 4 grand peine ay-ie peu retaster & relire, que mon 
Imprimeur me l’enleuoit desja... .” 

The chief characteristic of Camus’s verbose, flowing style is his abun- 
dant use of figures. To illustrate his predilection for figurative language, 
one has “l’embarras du choix.” The following sentence from Cleoreste 
is quite typical: ““Aprés y avoir comme vne Colombe d’heureux presage 
apporté le rameau d’oliue, & auec ceste branche la serenité & la tranquil- 
lité parmi tous ces enfans de Paix, il (le Feuillant) se retira dans son 
Arche @ Fueillans (sic) ne pouuant en aucun autre lieu asseoir le pied de 
ses affections dans le deluge du Siecle.” Equally characteristic is 
Palombe’s flower-garden of tears: “‘ses pleurs luy seruent de pain & de 
breuuage, & ses yeux autrefois armez de feux & de flammes ont perdu 
cét vsage pour seruir de canaux de fontaine, & comme s’ils n’estoiét plus 
destinez pour rien voir ils ne scauent autre mestier que d’arroser ses 
joués, joués jadis parterres de viues fleurs, maintenant baignées de tor- 
rents de pleurs qui rauagent toute leur beauté par leur lauage.’’”® His love 


™ Petronille, p. 444-445. ™ les Evenemens singvliers, Préface. 
® Cleoreste, 11, 40. ™ Cleoreste, 1, 324. % Palombe, p. 523-524. 
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of calembours was no less irresistible; Cleoreste again furnishes an ex. 
ample: “ton amitié sainte m’eschaufe d’vn feu doux & esgal, ta douceur 
me vient liure sans me nuire, & moins sans me cuire, mais elle me tour- 
mente d’vn feu aussi cuisant qu’il est luisant, & aussi nuisant qu’il est 
cuisant.’’” A pastoral novel at its worst could not surpass the description 
of the emotion of one of Camus’s heroines: ‘‘Tryphine, si fort attendrie 
par le discours du Vieillard ..., toute moitte de ses pleurs, qui comme 
vn rang de perles couloient sur l’Orient de son visage, bien que saisie 
d’vne forte oppression, profera neantmoins auec effort ces mots languis- 
sans....”?7 Another heroine, although wounded, spoke with a “voix 
argentine, qui sortait d’entre deux rangs de perles, qui estoient sous 
deux branches de corail.”’”® 

Better than these, although still in the Astrée style, is this discussion 
of the casuistique de l'amour: 

‘Que si l’on demande qui a le plus de pouuoir, ou la veiie pour faire 
aymer, ou |’amour pour faire regarder; certes on pourra ce me semble 
respondre, que la veiie a plus de force en la naissance de l’amour, puisque 
ceste passion s’engendre de la connaissance: mais quand |’amour est 
formé, il a plus de force, pour faire desirer la veiie. Que si l’obiect aymé 
se trouue en vn estat pitoyable, 6 Dieu, que le cceur est oppressé, puisqu’i! 
a 4 supporter les assauts de deux violentes passions, l’amour & la com- 
passion.’”’’® This is followed by a description of the grief of Tryphine, 
who, seeing Agathonphile drowning, believes him to be dead. 

Occasionally Camus sketched a realistic scene which is rather refresh- 
ing, as in Agathonphile, when the old man described how once in his 
youth his parents surprised him in his bedroom at night, thinking that he 
was intending to escape, and in his precipitation and confusion at being 
found naked, he thrust his arms into his chausses and his feet into his 
pourpoint, his ackwardness increasing their suspicions.*® Again in this 
novel, with verbosity, it is true, but with realistic detail, he described an 
old sorceress: 

“|. . wne vieille Sorciére, faicte comme vne furie d’enfer: Elle estoit 
grande, maigre, & descharnée comme vn squellette recouuert d’vne peau 
de parchemin, noire, seiche & retirée: ses cheueux estoient gris, mais 
rudes comme du crin de cheual, tortillez par cordelettes, & herrisez en 
sorte qu’a cette bigarreure de deux couleurs, vous les eussiez pris pour des 
serpens: la teste couuerte d’vn grand chappeau de lierre, entre-lassé 
dedans cette belle criniere d’vne fagon espouuétable: la mer n’a point 
tant de flots, ny la terre tant de sillons, que son frét estoit chargé de 


™ Cleoreste, 1, 650-651.  Agathonphile, p. 54. 
% Palombe, p. 121. 1 A gathonphile, p. 13. 
8° A pathonphile, pp. 214-215. 
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rides: ses oreilles desmesurément larges & pendantes, portoient deux 
fioles rouges, qui sembloient pleines du ius de Sept (seps): ses yeux 
haues, creux & enfoncez dans la teste, estoient enuironnez d’vne escarlate 
sanglante, qui leur seruoit de paupieres: ses prunelles flamboyantes 
comme celles d’vn dragon, ou, d’vn lyon en sa cholere, iettoient plus 
d’estincelles que la nuict n’allume de feux dans la noirastre enfonceure 
du Ciel: son nez plat & euasé comme celuy d’vn limier qui chasse de haut 
vent, distiloit comme par vn double canal de fontaine, vne humeur 
engendrée d’un cerueau corrumpu; au demeurant chargé d’vne exhalaison 
qui n’en deuoit guere a celle de la cauerne du Chien qui se voit 4 Poussole, 
& cette fluxion odorante aboutissoit dans vne bouche fendiie outrageuse- 
ment, & assez voysine des oreilles, dont les levres bleiies & enflées 
surmontoient en hautesse la bassesse du nez, & dont les dents pourries ou 
enleuées par l’aage, faisoient vne bien large porte a cette liqueur qui 
enleue l’esprit, cauerne dont les parfums vont du pair auec |’entrée de 
l’Auerne: de-la sortoit vn son enroiié, qui ressembloit plustost au mugis- 
sement d’vn Taureau qu’a quelque chose d’humain: de plus vne voix 
enroiiée, qui faisoit des syncopes, des diaises, & roulemens, du tout ad- 
mirables: le menton pointu & auancé a l’aduenant comme le bec d’vne 
gondole: des ioiies cousués aux machoires, d’vn teint desteint, cras- 
seuses, oliuastres & bazanées: sa casaque deschirée en lambeaux estoit 
accrochée auec vne boucle de cuiure sur son espaule gauche, qui faisoit 
paroistre le costé droict tout nud iusques au flanc, ot se descouuroient les 
thresors d’vne incomparable laideur, car outre la noirceur & la saleté, 
vous eussiez veu vne poitrine, ot les os arrangez en bataille se faisoient 
nombrer 4 trauers les bouleuards de la peau: des mammelles pendantes 
en vne excessive longueur, pareilles 4 ces peaux fraischement escorchées: 
vne escharpe de lierre comme par ialousie voiloit vne partie de ces 
merueilleuses perfections: les bras nuds & entortillez de semblables 
rameaux faisoient paroistre des coudes aigus, & estaloient vne monstre 
monstrueuse de nerfs arides & retirez, & au bout naissoit vne main 
formée en patte d’Ours, crochué comme les serres d’vne Aigle; nerueuse 
si, mais toute encroustée d’escailles: les doights comme des chalumeaux, 
armez d’ongles d’or a l’orbe de sable, au demeurit, si longs, & si tranchis, 
qu’ils eussent esté capables de deffigurer la face de |’vniuers: vne autre 
boucle recueilloit tous ces haillés qui l’enuironnoient sur sa hanche, 
laquelle ornée d’vne ceinture de verueine, prestoit vne ouuerture 4 la 
mode des Nymphes anciennes, qui faisoit voir vn genoiiil de chameau, 
enté sur vne gréue descharnée, le reste de la beauté du pied estoit dérobé 
4 l’ceil par vn brodequin de peau encore toute rougissate de la fraischeur 
de l’escorcheure; chausseure qui se rehaussoit jusques 4 la moitié de la 
iambe: son dos courbé par le benefice des années, estoit chargé d’vne 
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trousse de flesches, & sa main gauche estoit armée d’vn arc; elle brandis- 
soit vn iauelot de la droicte.’’*! 
Ls In face of opposition from libertines, purists and even the pious, Jean 
ee Pierre Camus continued fearlessly to pour out his religious romances. 
They were full of courageous and surprising ideas. Under certain circum- 
stances, the bishop of Belley defended divorce® and the breaking of 
vows,® constantly opposed forced marriages (‘‘sans l’amour qu’est ce 
que le mariage sinon un enfer de personnes viuantes’’),** averred that 
sometimes a wife is justified in deceiving her husband,® and that a gir! 
may oppose her parents’ wish that she become a nun.® Most surprisingly, 
ba. | he warmly defended the theatre, which often affords a moral lesson;*’ he 
advocated humane and even friendly treatment of servants,** considered 
les financiers as ‘“‘sangsués que l’on a vuidées, ils reuiennent a succer le 
sang du peuple plus alterez qu’auparauant,’’®* and declared that kings 
are “aussi impuissans que les autres . . . un jour le Seigneur (les) cassera 
comme des pots de terre.””*° Camus had some notion of the influence of 
climate on customs, and a sense of causes for international disagree- 
ments.” His religion was tolerant, gentleness mingled with severity his 
rule, and his aim to make religion gay. “Il n’est rien de si gay, de si 
enjoiié, elle a la face riante, le coeur allaigre, la conscience nette, elle ne 
respire qu’amour... .”” 

One would like to have known personally the author of these religious 
novels, who doubtless was as interesting and surprising a person as any 
of the creatures of his exhuberant imagination. The novels themselves, 


8! A gathonphile, pp. 92-94. 

82 Decades historiques, pp. 295 ff, 5* Decade, no. 1. 83 Decades historiques, p. 295. 

* Decades historiques, p. 328, le Sainct mespris. Also see Petronille, p. 117, where he up- 
held a girl who resisted a forced marriage. 

85 les Evenemens singuliers. 11, 39-50, la Femme accorte. 

8 Bovgvet d’histoires agreables, pp. 264-281, la Vierge prudente. 

87 Bovgvet d’histoires agreables, pp. 292-307, l’ Enfant prodigue. 

88 Varietez historiques, 1, 263-267, le Serviteur reconnaissant. 

89 Jes Lecons exemplaires (bound with Varietez historiques), Livre 1, no. 7, le Financier. 

9° Varietez historiques, 1, 268-273, l Impuissance de la grandeur. See also les Lecons exem- 
ie plaires, Livre u, no. 3, la Soudaine punition. 
ie See Cleoreste, 11, 385-388, where Camus discussed frankly the merits and faults of the 
Spanish, Italian and French character. With a really international spirit, he declared: 
“Tl n’y a rien de parfait sous la voute des Cieux, toutes les nations en general, ainsi que les 
particulieres, ont leurs deffauts . . . Chaque oyseau treuue beau son nid, son ramage & son 
pq plumage; mais c’est 4 ceux qui ne sont point partiaux de iuger auec églaité. La vraye Iustice 
est celle qui n’a point d’esgard aux personnes, ny aux nations, mais qui estime la Vertu par 
tout od elle loge, fust-elle dans vn Suisse ou dans vn Goth.” See also Varietez historiques, 
les Termes ambigus for rather fine observations on differences between the French and 
Italian races and on misunderstandings due to divergences in language. : 

% A gathonphile, p. 914. i 
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his frequent prefaces and especially his Esprit de saint Francois de Sales 
are our most abundant and reliable sources of information on his per- 
sonality. The latter work reminds us of Joinville, who revealed two in- 
teresting figures when he dictated his Livre des bons mots et des bons faits 
de notre saint roi Louis. There is no doubt that Camus was fearless at a 
time when it was popular to be a courtisan; for him the court, which he 
had never visited, was a “‘labyrinthe rempli de monstres.” The very 
frequent absence of dédicaces in his works shows how devoid he was of the 
servility which surrounded him, and of these few, the majority were 
addressed to people of the church, who had little worldly influence. La 
Pievse Ivllie is dedicated to the real Jullie, the Memoire de Darie and 
Agathonphile to the comtesse de Saint-Paul, allied to the houses of 
Anjou and Orléans, Pétronille to Mme de Ventadour, abbess of Saint 
Pierre de Lyon, the two volumes of Cleoreste to the duc de Vendéme and 
to his brother, the grand prieur de France, and Parenetiqve de l’amovr de 
Diev is addressed to Madame de La Salle, abbess of Saint Antoine. How- 
ever, Parthenice is dedicated to the reine mére, Elise to Madame la prin- 
cesse, Alexis to Gaston d’Orléans and Spiridon to the duchesse de Belle- 
garde. The monks swore that for his ruthless attacks on them he was 
damned to eternal punishment, unless he repented. His friends supposed 
that he had incurred Richelieu’s everlasting disfavor when he bluntly re- 
fused a brevet de conseiller d’état offered him by the cardinal. ‘‘Ah! Je ne le 
croyais pas si désintéressé!’’ said the latter and called him in because he 
wanted to know him better.** Camus refused to give in when Richelieu 
entreated him to cease his attacks on the monks, but the cardinal re- 
mained consistently friendly, and sometimes called on him as an antidote 
to boredom when the “‘deux dragmes’”’ of Boisrobert failed to enliven him. 
Camus’s independent spirit pleased the libres-penseurs of his day. He was 
on friendly terms with Naudé and Patin and saw a good deal of Tallemant 
des Réaux at the Hétel de Rambouillet, during its decline.™ At the same 
time, Pope Paul V held him in high esteem and M. de Liancourt was a 
faithful friend until the end. While living at the Incurables, Camus went 
to see the latter every week, and named him one of the executors of his 
will. The Protestant libertine poet, Théophile de Viaux, was a mutual 
friend of these two. The bishop is said to have quoted some of Théophile’s 
verses in his sermons, and to have taken up his defense in his novel, 
Alexis. At any rate, we know that he was loyal to the poet after the 


% Amphitheatre sanglant, Livre 11, the last story, I’ Intrigue funeste. 

* Tallemant des Réaux, Historiettes, 3* édit. . . . par Monmerqué et Paulin Paris (Paris: 
Techener, 1854-1860), rv, 146-157. 

*® See Emile Magne, Bourgeois et financiers du XVII* siecle. La Fin troublée de Tallemant 
des Réaux (Paris, 1922), p. 172. 
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latter’s exile and disgrace. Curiously enough, he was a friend of d’Urfé 
whose Asirée he so often attacked. Rather strange company, some of 
these, for a devout Catholic prelate! 

Yet we know that the bishop of Belley was profoundly and sincerely 
religious. Six of the early years of his sojourn in Belley which passed 
without his publishing a line seem to testify to the zeal with which he 
devoted himself to his duties. That he found them arduous, there is no 
doubt. He often complained of them to Francois de Sales, who insisted 
that he perform the tasks of pastor as well as of bishop. In fact, he was 
indefatigable in visiting the almost inaccessible parishes of this moun- 
tainous diocese, which was very poor when he entered it after four years 
of neglect. He slept on a straw pallet and ate abstemiously. He told 
Francois that he was never hungry.*’ When his friend insisted that he 
inflict on himself some physical privation, he complained that he was not 
very robust. We have seen that he founded a monastery at Belley at his 
own expense. He likewise established a nunnery of the Visitation, an 
order founded by Francois de Sales. A handsome anonymous gift to the 
H6pital des Incurables at the time of its establishment may well have 
come from him. He gave all but 500 Jivres of his income to the poor and 
when he was at the Incurables lived like a pauper, wearing the same 
linen as the inmates. Yet it was he who had delighted in pleasant ex- 
cursions on the beautiful lake of Annecy with his friend Frangois de 
Sales! The bishop of Geneva thought that de Belley was too dependent 
on him for advice. The latter’s eagerness to imitate his elder in every- 
thing led him to cut holes in the wall of the room in which he received 
his friend upon the latter’s yearly visits to Belley, so that he might 
watch him when he was off his guard. He tried to imitate Frangois’s 
slow style of preaching, to the consternation of his parishioners, thus 
spoiling both the bishop of Belley and the bishop of Geneva, as his 
friend told him. He had as extraordinary facility in preaching as in 
writing, and a memory so rich that the images jostled each other as he 
spoke. He had a quick wit which delighted friends and disarmed ad- 


* See Antoine Adam, Théophile de Viau et la libre penséte francaise en 1620 (Paris, 1935). 
For Théophile’s close relations with M. de Liancourt, see a manuscript Ode d M. de Lian- 
court, published by Jules Andrieu, in his Théophile de Viau, étude bio-bibliographique, avec 
une piece inédite du poéte . . . (Bordeaux, 1887), pp. 20-26. In the scholarly work by René 
Pintard, le Libertinage érudit dans la premiére mo‘tié du XVII siécle, Paris 1943, we see 
Camus moving about with ease among the learned free-thinkers of his time. 

7 Esprit du B. saint Francois de Sales, édit. Collot, p. 166. The none too authoritative 
Amelot de La Houssaye declared in his Mémoires historiques, politiques, critiques et littéraires, 
(La Haye, chez Pierre de Hondt, 1737), 11, 268, that Camus ate a great deal at noon but in 
the evening contented himself with a crust of bread and a glass of water. 
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versaries. Legend has it that when he mounted to the pulpit in his 
cathedral, his flowing beard was divided into as many parts as was the 
sermon he was about to preach. At that moment the close observer must 
have been able to detect the same twinkle in his eye which relieves the 
rather solemn expression seen in his portrait.** If he bore up well under 
the violent attacks of the monks and of the enemies of his mystic theories, 
he was sensitive when his adversaries played on the word Camus. He 
declared stoutly that none of his family had been endowed with a flat 
nose, but for a while took to signing his works, Jean-Pierre de Belley.** 

We must believe this modest and fervent prelate when he reiterated 
that he wrote his pious novels in order to turn aside his ouailles from 
more dangerous reading. Yet, apart from any religious purpose, he must 
have been carried on by an irresistibly impelling desire to write. How else 
explain the extravagant Iphigéne or those many stories in which, the 
plot moving forward smoothly toward the open doors of a convent, the 
tempo suddenly speeds up and robberies, murders, duels, shipwrecks, 
crowd the pages? La Pievse Ivllie, we remember, was a young person 
whose confessor he was. This fact perhaps discloses the chief source of 
inspiration of these fifty romantic productions. The stuff that novels are 
made of was poured into his ears every day, and having given his native 
ability, a “démangeaison d’écrire,”’ the sense of need for religious ro- 
mances, his saintly friend’s encouragement, ‘‘enfin, l’occasion, l’herbe 
tendre, et quelque diable le poussant ... .” 

At any rate, Jean-Pierre Camus succeeded in that most difficult task, 
of amusing while edifying his reader. For us he serves, if for nothing else, 
to indicate the great love of the majority of his contemporaries for a 
genre disdained by the literary elite and condemned by the church, a 
genre represented not only by the précieux type, but also by those 
religious tales now so nearly forgotten. Which shows that the more one 
studies the minor currents of a period, the more complicated and con- 
tradictory appear the forces which formed it. 


% There is a handsome full page in-folio portrait of him in Perrault’s Hommes illustres, 
which was reproduced by Depery in his Histoire hagiologique. Also a portrait by Mellan is 
found in Bremond’s Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France. Philippe de Cham- 
pagne painted a portrait which is now in the museum at Ghent. 

See for example, Palombe (1625), la Pievse Ivllie .. . Par M. L’ Evesqve de Belley (1625), 
and le Cleoreste de Monseignevr de Belley (1626), the dédicace of all three of which is signed 
lean Pierre E. de Belley. In Agathonphile par Monseigneur I’ Euesque de Belley (1621), the 
dédicace is signed, I. P. C. According to the title-page, !’Amphitheatre sanglant (1630) is by 
I. P. C., Evesqve de Belley; Petronille, (1632) and Varietes historigves (1641) are by Monsei- 
gneur I’ Evesque de Belley; and les Evenemens singvliers (1643) are attributed to Mr de Belley. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORKS BY JEAN-PIERRE CAMUS WHICH ARE TO BE 
FOUND IN LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED STATES!” 





I, RELIGIOUS WORKS 


L’ Apocalypse de Méliton, ou Révélation des mystéres cénobitiques. Sainct Leger, 
Chartier, 1665. Columbia University. 

A ppropinquatio Protestantum ad ecclesiam Catholico-Romanam. (In J. P. Mignes, 
Theologiae cursus completus, t. 5.) Yale. 

L’Avoisinement des Protestans vers l’église Romaine. Rouen, Jean de La Mare, 
1644. Columbia University. 

Moiens de reunir les protestans avec l’église romaine. Publiez par M. Camus... 
sous le titre de l’Avoisinement des protestans vers l’église romaine. Nouv. 
édit., Paris, Coignard, 1703. Harvard (Andover). 

A Dravght of Eternitie. Written in French by Iohn Peter Camus, . . . Translated 
into English by Miles Car Preist ... Doway, 1632. Folger Shakespeare 
Library, Union Theological Seminary of New York. 

Les Diversitez de Messire Iean Pierre Camus Euesque & Seigneur de Belley. 
Contenant dix Liures diuisez en deux Tomes. Seconde Edition. Paris, 
Clavde Chappelet, 1612. 2 vol. Harvard (Lowell Memorial). 

L’ Esprit de saint Francois de Sales . . . recueilli de divers ecrits de J. P. Camus, 
éveque de Belley . . . Paris, Veuve Estienne, 1747. (Abridged by P. Collot.) 
Library of Congress. 

L’Es prit de saint Francois de Sales. Paris, 1812. Boston Public Library. 

L’Esprit de saint Francois de Sales... Nouv. édit., par Pierre Collot. Lyon, 
Rusand, 1816. Columbia University. 

L’Esprit de saint Francois de Sales. Extrait des divers écrits de J.-P. Camus, par 
M. P. C. (Pierre Collot), Paris, 1821. Harvard. 

The Spirit of Saint Francis de Sales; translated from the French, New York, 
1869. New York Public Library. 

The Spirit of S. Francis de Sales, bishop and prince of Geneva. Translated by the 
author of “Life of S. Francis de Sales” [Miss H. S. Farrar] (Mrs. Henrietta 
Louisa Lear), London, 1872. Harvard (Andover). 

L’Es prit du bienheureux Frangois de Sales (in Guvres complétes de S. Frangois de 
Sales, nouv. edit., Paris, Berche et Tralin, 1875, 6 vol., t. 1). Harvard. 
Parenetiqve de l’amovr de Diev. Par messire Iean Pierre Camvs, nommé par le roy 

a l’euesché de Belley, Paris, Clavde Chappelet, 1608. Library of Congress. 

Le Rabat-joye du triomphe monacal. Tiré de quelques lettres, recueillies par P. D. 
P. D. S. Hilaire. A L’isle (Lille), 1634. (Many letters signed, J. P. E. de 
Belley.) Harvard, Yale. 

A Spiritvall Combat: A Tryall Of A Faithfull Sovle Or Consolation In Tempia- 
tion. Written in French by J. P. Camvs.. . and translated into English by 
M. C. P., Doway, by the widowe of Mark Wyon, 1632. (Translated by 
Thomas Carre.) Original vellum. Huntington Library. 


100 Several of these works are found also in libraries not here indicated. The author of 
this article would be grateful for information on any additional titles which are available. 
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II. NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


Agathonphile, ov les Martyrs siciliens, Agathon, Philargiryppe, Triphyne, & leurs 
associez. Histoire Deuote o se descouvre L’ART DE BIEN AYMER, pour 
antidote aux deshonnestes affections: & ot par des succez admirables, la 
saincte Amour du Martyre triomphe du Martyre de la mauuaise Amour. 
Par Monseigneur |’Euesque du (sic) Belley. Paris, Clavde Chappelet, 1621. 
Columbia University. 

Idem, Troisiéme édition, reveué, corrigée & augmentée de nouveau par Mon- 
seigneur ]’évesque de Belley, Paris, Jean Branchu, 1638. Catholic University 
of America. 

L’Amphitheatre SANGLANT ov sont representées plvsievrs actions Tragiques de 
nostre Temps. Par I. C. P. Evesqve de Belley, Paris, Ioseph Cottereav, 
1630. Yale. 

Bovgvet d’Histoires agreables. Par lean Pierre Camvs, Euesque de Belley, Roven 
(Rouen), Jean de La Mare, 1639. Newberry. 

Le Cleoreste de Monseignevr de Belley. Histoire Francoise-Espagnolle. Repre- 
sentant le Tableau d’vne parfaitte amitié Diuisé en deux Tomes, Lyon, Ant. 
Chard, 1626, 2 vol. Yale. 

Les Decades historiqves de lean Pierre Camvs Evesqve de Belley, Roven (Rouen), 
Clement Malassis, 1642. Columbia University. 

Elise or Innocencie Guilty. A New Romance, Translated into English by Jo. 
jennings, Gent, London, Printed by T. Newcomb for Humphrey Moseley, 
1655. University of Chicago, Harvard, Newberry. 

Les Evenemens singvliers de Mr. de Belley. Diuisez en quatre Liures, Roven 
(Rouen), Robert Dare, 1643. 2 pt. in 1 vol. University of Minnesota. 

Idem., Rouen, 1659. Princeton. 

Admirable Events: Selected ovt of Fovre Bookes, Written in French by the Right 
Reverend, Iohn Peter Camus, Bishop of Belley. Together with Morall 
Relations, written by the same Author. And translated into English by S. 
Du Verger, London, Printed by Thomas Harper for William Brooks, 1639. 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Harvard, Huntington Library, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York. 

Idem., London, Printed by Thomas Harper for Abel Roper, 1639. University 
of Chicago, Folger Shakespeare Library, Newberry. 

(Williams College and the University of Iowa have one or the other of these 
two printings.) 

L’ I phigene de M. de Belley. Rigveur Sarmatiqve. Premier (et Devxiesme) Volvme, 
Lyon, Antoine Chard, 1625. Princeton. 

Nature’s Paradox; or, The innocent imposter. A pleasant Polonian history: origi- 
nally intitled Jphigenes. Compiled in the French tongue by the rare pen 
of J. P. Camvs... and now Englished by Major VVright ... , London, 
Printed by J. G. for Edw. Dod . . . , 1652. University of Chicago, Harvard, 
Newberry, Williams College. 

Les Lecons exemplaires de M.1. P. C. E. de Belley, Roven (Rouen), Iean Berthe- 
lin, 1642. (bound with Varietez historiqves) University of Minnesota. 
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The Loving Enemie Or A famous true History Written originally in the French 
Tongue, by the most incomparable Pen-man of this Age, J. P. Camus B. 
of Belley, Made English by Major Wright, as his Recreation, during his 
Imprisonment, London, Printed by J. G. and are to be sold by John Dakins, 
1650. Harvard, Newberry, Library of Congress. 

Palombe ou la Femme honorable, histoire catalane, par M. L’E. de Bellay (sic), 
Paris, 1625. (title-page wanting, supplied from Biblio. Nat.) Yale. 

Idem., précédée d’une étude littéraire sur Camus et le roman chrétien au XVII° 
siécle par H. Rigault, Paris, Hachette, 1853. In many libraries. 

Petronille. Accident Pitoyable de nos Iovrs, cavse d’vne vocation Religieuse. Par 
Monseigneur |’Evesqve de Belley. Reveu & augmenté, pour la seconde 
Edition, Paris, Mathvrin Henavlt, 1632. Princeton. 

La Pievse Ivllie. Histoire Parisienne. Par M. L’Evesqve de Belley, Paris, Martin 
Lasnier, 1625. Harvard, Newberry. 

Les Spectacles d’horrevr on se descouurent plusieurs tragiqves effets de nostre siecle, 
par Iean Pierre Camus, Euesque de Belley, Paris, André Sovbron, 1633. 
Newberry. 

Idem., Rouen, 1640. Yale. 

The Triumphs of Love containing the Surprising Adventures, Accidents and Mis- 
fortunes, that many persons have encountered in the eager pursuit of their 
amorous inclinations. In Fifteen pleasant Relations, or Histories . . . , Writ- 
ten originally in French by P. Camus.... Translated by R. B., gent., 
Glasgow, 1784. Harvard. 

(Composed of 15 tales, 10 of which are taken with minor changes, either 
from Admirable Events or from Moral Relations. The other 5 may not be by 
Camus.) 

Idem., London, T. Norris, 1720. (Translated by Nathaniel Crouch.) Newberry. 

A True Tragical History of two Illustrious Italian Families: Couched under the 
names of Alcimus and Vannoza, Written in French by the Learned J. P. 
Bishop of Belley. Done into English by a Person of Quality ... , London, 
Printed for William Jacob, 1677. Harvard, Newberry, University of 
Chicago, Yale. 

Varietes historiqves Par Mr. |’Euesque de Belley, Roven (Rouen), Clement 
Malassis, 1641. (Bound in the same volume are les Lecons exemplaires.) 
University of Minnesota. 


A manuscript Letire @ M. de La Mante was published in Lettres inédites de Claude 
Favre de Vaugelas, Honoré d’Urfé, Diane de Chateaumorand, Jean-Pierre 
Camus. Annecy, L. Dépollier et Cie., 1937, 9 p., pp. 8-9. Harvard. 


Mary ELIzABETH STORER 
Beloit College 
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XXXVIII 


A CONSIDERATION OF LA TERRE AUSTRALE CONNUE 
BY GABRIEL DE FOIGNY 


IBERTINISM, independent in spirit, anarchistic in morals, hostile 
to tradition, and scornful of revealed religion, was a necessary prel- 

ude to reforms in seventeenth and eighteenth century France: it helped 
to break down the ideological sanctions of monarchy, feudalism, and 
Catholicism, and to clear the way for the philosophes and the Revolu- 
tion. Although Gabriel de Foigny (1630-92) ranks primarily as such a 
libertine, he was more than a mere iconoclast. Lachévre sees only the 
destructive element in his life and writings: he regards him as a lover of 
license and scandal, “‘un vulgaire paillard, un deséquilibre complet’’;' 
but other writers acknowledge the presence of a more positive side to his 
work. Lichtenberger and Girsberger® notice Foigny’s utopia, La Terre 
Australe Connue (“Vannes,” i.e., Geneva, 1676)* as a precursor of 
socialism and communism. Lanson sees in it an early evidence of the 
philosophic spirit and stresses Foigny’s importance as a popularizer of 
rationalism.‘ Atkinson shows the place of the utopia “between the 
exaggerated account of voyages actually made and the more perfect 
form of philosophical-social-exotic novel” which followed it. Wijn- 
gaarden relates it to the economic and social background in France, 
judges it as a reaction against the French governmental system, and 
finds its chief value in its criticism of institutions and mores.* Hazard 
follows these critics in relating La Terre Australe Connue to the utopias 
of Veiras, Tyssot de Patot, and Cyrano de Bergerac. He goes on to show 
the place of such fanciful novels of adventure, social satire, and reform in 
the whole critical era which undermined the French seventeenth century 


1 Frédéric Lachévre, Les Successeurs de Cyrano de Bergerac (Paris, 1922), p. vii. 

2 André Lichtenberger, Le Socialisme au XVIII* Siécle (Paris, 1895), pp. 39-40. Hans 
Girsberger, Der utopische Sozialismus des 18. Jahrhunderts in Frankreich (Ziirich, 1924), pp. 
111-112. 

3 Lachévre, ué sup., reproduces the text of the 1676 edition with variants from the re- 
vised version, Les Avantures de Jacques Sadeur dans la Découverte et le Voiage de la Terre 
Australe (Paris, 1692). 

* Gustave Lanson, “Origines et premiéres manifestations de |’esprit philosophique dans 
la littérature francaise de 1675 a 1748,” Revue des Cours ef Conférences (Paris, Dec. 1907- 
Dec. 1908), pp. 11-15, 146-147. 

* Geoffroy Atkinson, The Extraordinary Voyage in French Literature before 1700 (New 
York, 1920), p. 85, chap. rv. 

* Nicolaas Van Wijngaarden, Les Odystes Philosophiques en France entre 1616 et 1789 
(Haarlem, 1932), p. 15. 
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and brought the Age of Enlightenment.’ The purpose of the present article 
is to supplement and develop some of the ideas of these scholars by 
showing more particularly how Foigny’s utopia was conditioned by its 
author’s personality and experience, by throwing new light on the 
symbolism which he employs, and by interpreting the adventures of the 
hero, Sadeur, in terms of these symbols. 

Foigny’s utopia resulted from his experience of the intransigence of 
both Roman Catholicism and Calvinism; his life provides the key to an 
understanding of the purpose and significance of the utopia. In 1666 he 
was involved in scandals and fled from the Franciscan order to Switzer- 
land. The Venerable Company of Geneva first befriended and then ex- 
pelled him. He taught at Morges for several years but was much sus- 
pected: enemies accused him of indecent life, unliturgical practices, rash 
remarks, defamation of the Swiss as cowards, and adherence to Roman 
Catholic tendencies. In 1671 he was dismissed from his teaching post for 
alleged drunken vomiting in church and exaction of usury, though 
friends were not lacking to assert that his life was decent, his manners 
pious, and his beliefs orthodox. As a result of their efforts he was allowed 
to return to Geneva, but remained subject to hostility and suspicion.’ 
Moved by his frustrations and by these contacts with the imperfections 
of Roman Catholic and Calvinist alike, Foigny was led to envisage a 
society where the nature of humanity and its institutions was more 
perfect: he therefore turned to the utopian genre. Models were available 
to him in the Latin versions of More’s Utopia, Bacon’s New Allantis, 
Campanella’s Civitas Solis, and Hall’s Mundus Alter et Idem, and in the 
French text of Cyrano de Bergerac’s Voyage dans la Lune. If Foigny’s 
use of this literary form brought relief to his troubled soul, it must have 
been short-lived; for, despite his saucy contention that there could be no 
indecency in the account of a people to whom indecency was unknown, 
the Venerable Company became alarmed. After they condemned the 
book, his continuance in Geneva became out of the question. He re- 
turned to Catholicism and retired to a convent in Savoy. But the Council 
of Geneva, who had previously befriended him, intervened to prevent 
him from taking his family away from Geneva and Calvinism. 

This brief survey of a turbulent life reveals the temperament and 
problems which conditioned Foigny’s utopia. It was a temperament to 
which few men remained indifferent: they either reacted into hostility 
or were attracted into friendship. Like George Gissing he seems to have 
been temperamentally incapable of an adequate compromise with the 
demands of respectable society. Yet the extant evidence is insufficient 


7 Paul Hazard, La Crise de la Conscience Européene (Paris, 1935), 1, 32 ff., and passim. 
® See the account of Foigny’s life and works in Lachévre ut sup., pp. 3-60. 
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for a complete judgment against him. If Lachévre condemns him as a 
plausible but despicable rascal, Lanson finds cause to pity “un pauvre 
diable aventurier, vivant d’expédients, et qui fut sans doute maltraité 
par les gens des diverses Eglises pour n’avoir pu se fixer dans aucune.””* 
It is clear that he was at least partially responsible for his own mis- 
fortunes. His ingenuity and audacity enabled him to defend himself 
for a time, but these very characteristics ultimately aggravated his 
problems. His mind was too active, too ingenious, and too willing to 
play with new ideas for a quiet life to be possible. In his favor is the fact 
that he always found friends and defenders in difficult circumstances. 
Until his return to Romanism, the Council of Geneva persistently de- 
fended him against the accusations and interference of the Venerable 
Company. One may therefore suspect the validity of the charges against 
him. Although he was accused of seducing his maidservant, she later 
cleared him of the charge; yet he was generous enough to provide for the 
welfare of the girl and her child: clearly he had some sense of responsi- 
bility. On the other hand, he seems to have been unconventional almost 
to a point of amorality, impetuous in action anu speech, and inclined to 
a liberty which amounted almost to license. A certain elasticity of mind 
made him willing to make some effort to compromise with society in ex- 
ternals; indeed, necessity forced him to do so; but he found it a hard task. 

Foigny’s utopia is the projection of his problems upon a wider screen, 
an attempt to face them and to think his way through them, and an 
effort to reconcile his desire for liberty with the need for order and 
discipline. It is partly the escape of a maladjusted individual, partly a 
satire upon the ideas of his persecutors, and partly the expression of a 
conception of liberty. Beneath his facile use of the voyage genre and his 
impulse towards a mere jeu d’esprit, it is possible to discover a torn and 
distracted soul seeking amid darkness and confusion for some ray of 
certainty. Certainly for the modern reader, the chief interest of the 
utopia lies in its revelation of the man behind it. 

Rousseau was to begin a book with an assertion of man’s freedom. 
Foigny expressed his own impatient and audacious character with the 
initial postulate that men are born adventurous and inquisitive: 


L’Homme ne porte aucun caractére plus naturel que le désir de pénétrer dans 
ce qu’on estime difficile, et de comprendre ce qui paroit a plusieurs inaccessible. 
Il est né avec cette passion, et il en donne autant de preuves qu’il entreprend 
de nouveaux desseins. Il veut méme monter dans les Cieux et non content de 
raisonner et discourir des qualités des étoiles, il s’éforce d’approfondir dans les 
secrets de la Divinité."* 


® Lanson, wf sup., p. 15. 
1° Gabriel de Foigny, La Terre Australe Connue in Lachévre si sup., p. 63. 
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Thus in a period of classicism and restraint, Foigny was expressing as- 
piration and individualism comparable to Shelley’s desire to soar into 
the skies of freedom and wonder. However, Foigny’s attitude was less 
precursive of romanticism than retentive of the renaissance spirit. He 
was out of place in an age of consolidation: his mind was of the enquiring, 
expansive type: enthusiastic, flexible, and resourceful. His proper time 
would have been in an age of discovery; it was his lot to live in a period 
of increasing restriction and regulation. 

Nevertheless, his utopia was the means by which he came to face the 
fact that an anarchical ideal is impossible for men whose natures are 
imperfect. He began by postulating an ideal of anarchical liberty but 
discovered that such an ideal is possible only for men who are perfect 
by nature and uniform in that perfection; they must also be men who are 
willing ruthlessly to purge out those who are imperfect. In his very effort 
to escape from the intolerance of European society, Foigny found him- 
self dominated by it. For, despite his rebellion, escape, and iconoclasm, 
his utopia reflects the dominant desire of the classical period in France— 
the wish for stability, security, and changelessness: “‘L’esprit classique,” 
writes Hazard, “‘en sa force aime la stabilité; il voudrait étre la stabilité 
méme.’”! It is one of the ironies of literature that the restless mind of 
Foigny, ever searching for liberty, should have found it in the uniformity 
and changelessness of his Australian utopia. He reacted from the regu- 
lated life of Louis XIV’s France and Calvinist Geneva to his own con- 
ception of a natural society. But natural society in its perfect form 
proved to be just as intransigent and even more permeated with the 
spirit of Cartesian geometrism than those in which he lived. 

Foigny’s ultimate discovery in writing his utopia was that he was un- 
fitted by nature for any society, whether European or utopian: even in a 
state of his own making, life would be unsatisfactory. He realized that 
his imperfect nature could find no resting place in this world; he learned 
that liberty is not enough for ordinary mankind, that danger and un- 
certainty are the spice of an imperfect life, and that he would find it as 
hard to adapt himself to a perfect society as to that of Europe. Thus 
with reference to the degraded life observed by Sadeur in the Congo, he 
writes that 


la perfection demande de |’exercice, du travail et de la peine. . . . nous devons 
étre asseurez qu’un homme qui ne souhaite plus rien en ce monde devient stupide 
et ne mérite plus de vivre, puisqu’il est incapable d’agir. 


An examination of the utopia will show him reaching these conclusions. 
The account seems to have been initiated as a burlesque upon travel 


U Hazard, ut sup., 1, 3. 2 La Terre Australe Connue, p. 77. 
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accounts of the seventeenth century. Sadeur was conceived in America 
and born upon the ocean. He invariably brought bad luck to those 
around him: he alone survived three shipwrecks; his guardian died of 
fever; and his rescuers after the third wreck were drowned in a storm. 
As usual, Sadeur was saved. He floated to a new and strange country 
where fruits of almost magical potency revived him. When monstrous 
animals attacked, he beat them off with a plank and then floated away 
upon it. After the wind blew him back to shore, animals and huge birds 
assaulted him. In a tremendous battle with the birds, he overcame two 
of them and lost consciousness but was rescued and looked after by two 
spectators, citizens of the utopian land of Australia. 

Sadeur decided that the events of his life showed that he was specially 
predestinated to visit the Australian civilization. 


S’il est chose qui doive faire connoistre et admirer la divine Providence, c’est 
histoire que je viens de décrire, o on aura peine 4 distinguer un trait qui ne 
serve au dessein qu’elle avoit de me conduire en ce pays.” 


Sadeur’s hermaphroditic nature, his valor, his nakedness as a result of 
the battles, and his ruddy, sunburned color all made him acceptable to 
the Australians who would otherwise have killed him as abnormal. 

The symbolism in the account of Sadeur’s early adventures has passed 
unnoticed by critics of the utopia. The successful fending off of the 
attacks of the big birds is obviously a projection of Foigny’s desire to 
escape from restrictions and persecutions. The onset of the monsters 
symbolizes the manner in which the Christian churches swooped down 
upon him in dangerous onslaught from time to time; and the victory 
over the birds is a consolation for past defeats. Similarly, Sadeur’s 
nakedness represents the casting off of the stupid regulations and restric- 
tions of European society and Foigny’s desire to lead a frank, open life, 
free from the necessity for hypocrisy and deceptions. Likewise, Sadeur’s 
revealed hermaphroditism expresses Foigny’s longing for an integration 
of the various aspects of his personality in a complete, balanced human 
being. 

In most of the shipwrecks which Sadeur endures, he is saved by a 
plank which he keeps with him. It is the constant means of his salvation. 
As such, it is probably a symbol of the Cross. Man, cut off from his 
fellows, overwhelmed in a sea of troubles, made the victim of an in- 
comprehensible fate, can be saved only by God: such is the implication 
of the symbol. This interpretation is confirmed by the recurrence of 
images of salvation, resurrection, and revelation; for instance, after 
Sadeur learns about Australia, he says that “Il me sembloit que plusieurs 


4 Ibid., pp. 87-88. 
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écailles étoient tombées de mes yeux, et que je voyois les choses tout 
d’une autre facon qu’auparavant.’”* Australia seemed a promised land 
or haven. His first contact with it revived him. He endured further 
ordeals, was attacked, stripped naked, and again saved. He was passing 
through experiences which parallel the agonies of attaining salvation. 
His early life was thus an unconscious pilgrimage, beset with seas, 
pirates, and fatigues, and with the attacks of man, beast, and bird. His 
repeated shipwrecks were a sort of initiation, a baptism or purging away. 
He lost consciousness, clothing, human aid, father and mother, and 
was saved, thanks to his plank, to miracles, and to his own valor. He ate 
of fruits which he took “comme un présent du Ciel et une marque as- 
seurée que Dieu ne vouloit pas que je périsse.”” Eventually he was 
rescued, washed, and healed. His rescuers gave him a liquid, “qui me fit 
bientost ouvrir les yeux”; it was “‘une sorte d’eau qui me donna, méme 
en la beuvant, de nouvelles forces, et qui me réjoiiit le coeur.’”* 

This account may be but a reminiscence of medieval tales of rocs and 
miraculous fountains; or it may be a burlesque upon travellers’ tales or 
upon Christian experience; or it may merely be a literary device to pro- 
vide a half-probable romantic setting for a jeu d’esprit. Nevertheless, a 
deeper significance seems likely. Certainly Sadeur seems to have gone 
through a series of labors and tests as preliminary qualifications for the 
new life. He is a Pilgrim being prepared for Heaven. 


En un mot, plus on considérera toutes les circonstances de ce voyage et de mes 
périls, plus on y verra éclater la conduite de Dieu qui sait disposer de ses créatures 
pour les faire arriver infailliblement au but qu’elle s’est proposée, bien que par 
des chemins qui paroissent contraires.!” 


Thus Sadeur believes in a sort of Calvinistic predestination and in the 
necessity of resignation to it. 

In some respects the Australian land is very like the Kingdom of 
Heaven. No one is received there whose humor, birth, and country are 
not previously known. When, after long struggles and trials, the pilgrim 
reaches the unknown land, he is met by welcoming bands who note his 
special qualifications, give him miraculous food to make him whole, and 
accept him as a brother. 


J’étois en ce pays et entre ces nouveaux visages comme un homme tombé des 
nués, et j’avois peine a croire que je visse véritablement en ce que je voyois. . . . 
je ne pouvois me persuader que je fusse en la méme terre, ni avec des hommes 
de méme nature qu’en Europe."* 


“Pp, 107. % Pp. 85. * Pp. 8&7. 
7 P, 88, 18 P, 88. 
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If this interpretation of Foigny’s utopia is correct, it would seem that 
he has been seriously misjudged by Lachévre, who paints him in the 
blackest possible colors, and that Wijngaarden is right to deny that he 
was “le scélérat, le vulgaire paillard que nous dessine ... le fervent 
catholique qu’est M. Lachévre.’'® It seems more probable that Foigny 
was genuinely religious and that he made a sincere effort to accommo- 
date himself to the standards of society, but that his nature was so liber- 
tine and his temper so volatile that his better self was not able to main- 
tain control. The recurrence in his utopia of the theme of resignation to 
the will of God is probably sincere. Certainly there is insufficient evi- 
dence to prove that his conversions to Calvinism and then back again to 
Catholicism were not genuine. In any case it would appear that abbé 
Francois Raguenet’s edition of the revised text of the utopia? was ac- 
ceptable to Catholic authorities. The revision was probably made by 
Foigny himself. He was aware of the defects of his character and his 
works; it is therefore likely that he had an equally clear notion of his 
ideals. His writings are permeated with religious thought: his A ttraits au 
Service Divin and his edition of the psalms of Marot and De Béze may 
well have been the sincere products of piety. Moreover, it is not necessary 
to suspect the sincerity of Sadeur’s criticism of the religion of the Austral- 
ians. He states that this people is capable of much because of its ration- 
ality, but that “cette méme raison qui |’éléve tant sur les autres, au 
regard des connoissances naturelles. |’abaisse au dessous de toutes en ce 
qu’elle ne connoit pas son salut.’*! He refers to the inability of the 
Australians to understand supernatural things: their adherence to reason 
denies them the benefits of revealed religion: ‘‘si Dieu daignoit encore les 
éclairer de la grace, ce seroit un peuple qui feroit un Paradis en ce 
monde.’ The moral of Foigny’s utopia is therefore that natural reason, 
although it may teach much, is not in itself enough. Man must rise from 
the level of nature to the level of grace. This may not be necessary for 
supermen, but it is especially true for Europeans: being imperfect in their 
natures, they are even more dependent on the supernatural] than the self- 
sufficient Australians with their natural perfection. This moral teaching 
in the utopia is evidence that Foigny was more than a libertine. By pro- 
jecting his experiences and troubles into a fictitious form, he clarified 
his ideas, helped to resolve his difficulties, and made logical his final 
return to Catholicism. The utopia is Foigny’s discovery of his own in- 
sufficiency and of his dependence upon something outside himself. 

Australia is described as a vast continent inhabited for the most part 
by a hermaphroditic population but including some kingdoms composed 


19 Wijngaarden, ud sup., p. 50. % Lachévre, p. 60. 
La Terre Australe Connue, p. 114. 2 Ibid., p. 107. 
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of men and women like those of Europe. A remarkable uniformity pre- 
vails throughout the countries of the true or hemraphroditic Australians. 
All hills and mountains have been levelled out. Languages, customs, and 
buildings are standardized: ‘“‘C’est assez d’en connoitre un quartier pour 
porter jugement de tous les autres.’”™ This uniformity rises from the 
nature of the inhabitants: they are each born “‘avec cette inclination de 
ne vouloir absolument rien plus que les autres, et s’il arrivoit que quel- 
qu’un edt quelque chose qui ne fut commun, il luy seroit impossible d’en 
servir.’’ 

This uniformity of nature and outlook is the basis upon which Foigny 
builds a society living in absolute liberty: anarchy is possible in Australia 
because the nature of the people is such that they do not abuse liberty. 
Thus the spirit of geometry dominates the utopia: all men are equal and 
almost identical; buildings, speech, and countryside are rationally or- 
ganized ; and everything is measured and numbered. 

The habits of the Australians are based on rationalism. In their view, 
reason corresponds to man’s nature, physical as well as mental. Perfect 
rationality can only be based on entire and perfect humanity. Euro- 
peans, being unisexual, are imperfect: they are half beast, half man; only 
hermaphrodites can be perfect. The Australians are materialists: they 
feel that it is a great error to distinguish between mind and body. In their 
opinion, the sex urge is a sense of imperfection. Here again Foigny pro- 
jected his personal experience into his fiction: sex had been a barrier 
preventing him from leading a balanced and sane existence. Accordingly 
he made his Australians entire and complete: they have no animal love 
for each other: “notre amour n’a rien de charnel.”* They are sufficient in 
themselves and have no need for happiness derived from without. Indeed, 
perfection is the lack of need for assistance from without: such is the per- 
fection of God. 

The bisexuality of the Australians thus means that the individual is 
complete in body and consequently complete in mind; this completeness 
and perfection of mind involves all men in an identity of viewpoint. The 
evil of separate and independent.existences as different sexes is their 
inevitable inability to agree: “les volontez des deux ne pouvoient étre si 
réglées que l’une ne souhaitat quelquefois une chose et l’autre une autre 
d’ou naissoient plusieurs débats.’* Thus the agreement of the Austral- 
ians is a concord in unanimous liberty. But such liberty is possible only 
for the truly free, that is, for complete men: the imperfect and unisexua! 
cannot be tolerated. ‘‘Ce mot d’homme, qui emporte par une suite 
nécessaire la raison et l’humanité, nous oblige a |’union qui est telle que 
nous ne savons pas méme ce que c’est que division et discorde entre 


oP. 90. =P. 9. %P. 100, * P. 100. 
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nous.”*? The Australians deny that differences of temperament result 
from environmental factors such as climate: “l’homme demeurant 
homme étoit toujours homme, c’est-a-dire humain, raisonnable, débon- 
naire, Sans passion, parce ce que c’est en ce point que consiste la nature 
de ’homme.’”* Such a true man must differ essentially from the beasts 
in whom madness, gluttony, cruelty, and other vices are a consequence 
of their imperfect nature. Any one subject to these defects is no more 
than a vain and deceitful image of man or, rather, a true beast.”® 

Australian morals are inspired solely by the light of nature and reason. 
The Australians profess equality: “notre gloire consiste 4 paroitre les 
mémes et 4 étre cultivez de méme facgon.’”*° The only differences are in the 
occupations for the public good. Covetousness is unknown; Sadeur has 
to explain it as a weakness of mind which consists in heaping up fine 
things without profit. Accordingly, the life of the Australians “peut 
passer pour une véritable image de la béatitude naturelle.”* They have 
only a remote idea of ambition. There is no subjection among them: 
“c’étoit de la nature de l’homme de naitre libre’’;* subjection means 
despoiling man of his nature. Subjection is natural for beasts; but for 
men, it is unnatural: it puts them below the level of a beast. Constraint 
is a sort of violence: “‘l’essence de l’homme consistoit en sa liberté et . . . 
la lui vouloir Ster, sans la détruire, c’étoit le vouloir subsister sans son 
essence.’ The best morality of the Europeans is thus no better than 
the untaught natural practice of the Australians. 


Cette union inviolable de tous, sans qu’ils sachent méme ce que peut étre la 
division; ce détachement de tous les biens sans qu’ils connoissent comment on 
peut les aimer; cette pureté inviolable entre eux, sans qu’on puisse savoir com- 
ment ils produisent les enfants; enfin cette attache si étroite 4 la raison qui les 
unit tous, et les porte 4 tout ce qui est bon et nécessaire, sont des fruits de 
personnes consommées en tout ce que nous pouvons concevoir naturellement 


de parfait, . . .™ 


In contrast, the European’s insatiable thirst after riches, and his contin- 
ual dissensions, treasons, conspiracies and butcheries show that he is 
guided by passion rather than by reason. It is to be wished that the 
“barbarian” Australians would come to disabuse us and to confound our 
vanity.* 

Like More’s Utopians, Foigny’s Australians do not argue about re- 
ligion. They suppose a first being and teach it as the foundation of all 
their principles, but they reject miracles. They avoid discussion of re- 


7 Pp. 102. * Pp. 102. 7 P, 102n. 
oe ae. 3 P. 106. =P. 106. 
*P. 106. * Pp, 107. * P. 108n. 
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ligion because it is impossible to speak of the incomprehensible without 
having differences of opinion. They worship God by assembling to adore 
His sovereign power, but each person is left to think as he pleases. 

It is unnecessary to describe the life of the Australians in detail. Sadeur 
failed to discover their method of procreation. Their lives are equable, 
temperate and calm. Having no principle of alteration, they live in a 
kind of indifference. They welcome death but endure life since God chose 
to create them. In their lives there is no insecurity or uncertainty. 
Everything is arranged and controlled. Yet the individual is independent: 
he may be depended upon to behave in an orthodox manner. Nature pro- 
vides all necessities. There are no problems of sex, overpopulation, sup- 
ply, and distribution. 

In portraying an ideal state, Foigny, like More, takes as his model a 
pagan, communist commonwealth rather than a Christian state. It 
would seem that both of them felt that a forcible contrast between 
Christians and men who had only the light of nature would provoke 
more thought and a greater sense of shame in Europeans than if they held 
up the mirror of a ideal Christian community. According to the “Avis au 
Lecteur,” Foigny decided to publish his utopia as a lesson to Christians 
He gives a circumstantial narrative of how he obtained Sadeur’s account 
when that adventurer was dying: 


Enfin je me suis déterminé 4 le donner au Public parce qu’en découvrant une 
infinité de traits de la divine Sagesse, il nous oblige d’en admirer la conduite, et 
donne de la confusion 4 ceux qui se disent Chrétiens, et assistez trés particuliére- 
ment de la grfce, vivent pis que des Bétes, pendant que des Payens, fondez 
seulement sur des lumiéres naturelles, font paroitre plus de vertus que les Re- 
formez ne font profession d’en garder.* 


Apparently More and Foigny felt that realistic description and quiet 
irony would be more effective than protracted argument and straight- 
forward denunciation. Both utopists regarded war as natural or at least 
inevitable. More belittles its glory and tries to avoid it; nevertheless, his 
legislator, Utopus, imposes humanity, good fashions, and gentleness 
upon an originally rude and wild people by force of conquest: his com- 
munism is non-violent but is established by force. Foigny’s Australia, 
however, is depicted as having existed for 12,000 years, and there is no 
mention of violent origins. It is almost the pre-Fall state, a truly natural 
society. Its citizens enjoy peace and harmony within their society not 
because of their communism but because it is their nature to agree. And 
though they have wars, they are wars against the aggressions of incom- 
plete, unbalanced, and therefore unnatural men. 


* P. 66. 
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Foigny realizes that ordinary Europeans are defective by nature and 

that their life and society must be likewise. He also considers that their 
nature is conditioned by material circumstances, by diet, climate and 
the like. 
Je dis qu’on ne pouvoit nier que les diverses situations ne contribuassent beau- 
coup aux différentes inclinations de leurs habitans, d’od suivoit que les uns 
étoient moins bilieux, les autres plus actifs, les uns plus pesants et les autres 
plus légers, cause principale des divisions, des dissensions, des guerres et de tous 
les maux qui s’ensuivent.*’ 


But the Australians contended that true man was constant in nature, 
and Foigny never states or implies that the nature of his Australians is 
conditioned by their environment. Their perfection is absolute: it does 
not seem to be caused by education or communism or material factors 

All these correspond to the perfect nature of the Australians; they con- 
tribute to the preservation of their perfection, but they are not its cause. 
It would seem that ultimately all is determined by God’s will: man can 
but resign himself to this will as it is expressed in human nature, in the 
nature of things, and in special events. Thus Sadeur, the victim of attacks 
by storms and wild beasts, has to resign his own will. ‘‘Enfin on auroit 
veu un homme nonobstant tant de peines, d’un esprit fort rassis, soumis 
a la volonté de Dieu et résigné parfaitment a ses ordres.’’** Later he re- 
marks that the more his adventures are considered, “plus on y verra 
éclater la conduite de Dieu qui sait disposer de ses créatures pour les 
faire arriver infailliblement au but qu’elle s’est proposée, bien que par des 
chemins qui paroissent contraires.’’** Similarly, the Australians believe 
themselves “‘soumis 4 la liberté d’un Souverain qui ne nous a faits que 
pour nous changer, quand et comme il veut, et qui fait consister sa toute 
puissance 4 nous détruire, autant qu’a nous faire exceller.”*° Neverthe- 
less, Foigny apparently believes that men of the ordinary human type 
have a measure of free will; they are capable of following a good example. 
He says that the temper and moral virtues of the Australians, if known 
in Europe, might serve as an example and model “a ceux qui, aprés des 
trente et quarante ans de mortification, n’approchent pas de leurs per- 
fections.”“ Education as well as nature is important: “la différence de 
mon naturel et la contraire éducation que j’avois receué me rendoient 
incompatible aux Australiens.’’ But in general he seems to consider that 
the troubles of mankind are not to be cured by education or institutions: 
indeed, they may not be reparable. Reform is not a matter of reorgani- 
zation or restriction or regimentation: a change of nature is needed. Only 


* P. 102. 8 P. 84. 39 P, 88. 
“?. 133. “Pp, 137. @P. 151. 
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by this means will order, stability, and harmony be obtained; with it wil! 
come, if not the fatherhood of God, at least the brotherhood of the per- 
fect. But there is little reason to believe that Foigny himself hoped for 
much: a melancholy resignation runs throughout all his works. For 
example, in his Expressions des Regrets (Geneva, 1675),“ written on the 
occasion of the death of George, Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, he writes as 
follows: 
Mais que peut l’homme contre Dieu! 
Ce n’est que foiblesse en tout lieu: 
Ce n’est que vanité, que misére, et que vice; 
S’il oppose, ou s’il contredit; 
S’il repugne, et plus, s’il médit, 
Il devient criminel et digne de supplice. 


The historical importance of La Terre Australe Connue is considerable. 
It is significant of the change which was beginning in French thought. 
Order, discipline, authority, regulation, dogma, and hierarchy were the 
characteristic features of life and literature in the last half of the seven- 
teenth century. Freedom, independence, scorn for authority and for 
dogma, and belief in equality and natural law were to become the marks 
of the eighteenth century. In Foigny’s thought, both attitudes are pres- 
ent: perfected nature and an extreme of liberty and equality result in 
order and discipline. He is both Christian and anti-Christian, a believer 
in both natural and divine law. He desires men to be equal but recognizes 
that they are not and that by nature some men are better than others. 
He removes the fetters of religion only to restore them disguised as na- 
ture and equality. He combines the spirit of geometry with fantasy and 
the picturesque. 

Foigny, like Rousseau, had a conception of the “beautiful soul’’—of 
the person who does right instinctively without an inner struggle. The 
Australians were spontaneously beautiful and spontaneously good, living 
according to a rational instinct or intuitive faculty like that which moti- 
vated the Houyhynhynms in Gulliver’s Travels. This rational instinct 
has affinities with the promptings of what Milton chose to call “Right 
Reason.” Gerrard Winstanley’s voice of God or Reason“ came, like this 
instinct, from the nature of the person who felt it, but differed in that it 
also came from without. But doing right instinctively, without an inner 
struggle, is foreign to orthodox Christianity. Both Christian and Aristo- 
telian dualism emphasize the inner struggle. Foigny’s Australians are, 


* Gabriel de Foigny, Expressions de Regrets Causés par la Mort de Son Altesse Serenissime 
Monseigneur le Prince Philippe Landgrave de Hesse Cassel, etc., son Frére. 

“ Gerrard Winstanley, Truth Lifting up its Head above Scandals (London, 1649), “To 
the Gentle Reader.” 
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as it were, in a pre-Fall state. But his utopia shows the necessity of this 
inner struggle as far as Europeans are concerned. 

Accordingly, it is possible to interpret the utopia as an attack upon 
the deadly sin of Pride, as a book written to reveal to European man his 
fallen and degraded condition and his hopelessness without God. Foigny 
and, later, Swift painted ideal, rational societies and showed that ordi- 
nary man by nature is not and cannot be perfect. Man can only strive to 
be a Houyhnhnm: despite his efforts he remains man, imperfect and 
fallen. He must learn humility; he must accept the fact that he is incom- 
plete and unbalanced in himself and must strive to control the Yahoo 
with whatever of the Houyhnhnm may be in him. Like Foigny in real 
life, man may well find it necessary to turn to religion as his only safe 
resort. Both Gulliver and Sadeur were ultimately ejected as unfitted for 
perfect, rational society. If it is libertinism to face the fact of man’s 
insufficiency, then Foigny and Swift must be dismissed as libertines, 
cynics, and mere iconoclasts. Perhaps in the perversity of frustration they 
were taking a literary revenge by belittling man. Nevertheless, their 
works seem to imply more than a rejection of humanity. Foigny, at any 
rate, seems, in the person of Sadeur, to accept the will of God and to 


find in that acceptance a Stoic tranquility. 
J. Max Patrick 


University of Buffalo 





XXXIX 


THE CONTE PHILOSPHIQUE EVOLVES 
ITS SOLITAIRE 


T is generally conceded that the varied personages of the eighteenth- 

century conte philosophique are not sufficiently developed to merit 
the label of characters. Whether in satiric or in pleasant guise, they but 
project ideas. However, as the conte itself covered a multiplicity of fields 
and lent itself to a variety of interpretations,’ so do these personages, 
the various divisions of ‘philosophes,’ possess numerous phases or 
nuances. Even a casual reader of the philosophic tale will have met, in 
the array of types on parade—an oft-repeated “naif”? (who was anything 
but naive),? at least one famed “‘candide,” and several “ingénus.” An- 
other of these types engaged in his journey, and one whom a reader can 
scarcely fail to encounter, is “le solitaire.” He too is evolved by formula, 
and for his special century. Representing a nuance of the ‘philosophe,’ 
he is fully as potent an individual as were ever his various brother 
“naifs.” If one grants that certain familiar and well-tempered themes 
have traversed the Encyclopedic and Revolutionary era,—one might 
say correlatively that this “solitaire” has contributed his very effective 
share to the creation of one great thematic personage. This philosophe’ 
could be a variety of entities, each one in turn representing and including 
a rather set formula of characteristics.* Some aspects of the “solitaire” 
formula for this era alone, are to be considered in the present study. 

Before advancing, however, to these characteristics, one must neces- 
sarily ask when or where this “‘solitaire’”’ is to be found; how frequently 
and in what authors; and in how far he is to be associated with a second 
term, “songe.” It is a truism to observe that the theme of solitude is 
time-worn. Earliest literature produced it, as did earliest feeling in Man 
dictate it. This eighteenth century, with its tireless and often fruitless 


1 Great variety is evident in M. Mornet’s bibliography to the Nouvelle Héloise, Daniel 
Mornet, La Nouvelle Héloise, Nouvelle Edition (Paris: Hachette, 1925), Bibliographie. 

2 A study of the “naff” in the present author’s article, Voltaire’s ‘Conte’ Title,—L’ Ingénu 
(Hamline University, Saint Paul, Minnesota, 1941). 

3 See, infra, notes 4 and 15, on Johann Zimmermann, the Swiss philosopher (1728-1795) 
whose work Solitude, or the Effect of Occasional Retirement (London, 1798) will be quoted. 
Also, on formulae, the present author’s article, ““The ‘Conte Philosophique’ Bridging a 
Century,” PMLA, tv (June, 1943), 438-449. 

* Leo Maduschka, ‘Das Problem der Einsamkeit im 18. Jahrhundert, im besonderen 
bei J. G. Zimmermann” (Weimar: Duncker, 1933), in Forschungen cur neueren Literatur ge- 
shichte, von Muncker, pp. 1-123, is a philosophical, rather than a strictly literary con- 
sideration. Historical backgrounds are discussed. 

Louis Petroff, Solitaries and Solitarization (University of Southern California Press, 
Los Angeles, 1936), has a lengthy bibliography. 
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search for happiness, was indeed a fitting background for the “solitaire,” 
who evoked at least one aspect of the difficult goal. As it will be observed 
later, in endeavoring to define who constituted this personage, what he 
became, and under what circumstances he did so, the point at present 
consists of no general theme of solitude, but rather of specific qualities 
which contributed to an Encyclopedic “solitaire.” 

In brief answer to the first part of the query,— when and where found, 
—he appears frequently indeed, in certain groups® of the ‘conte philoso- 
phique.’ The statement must, however, bear an interesting modification. 
The type is to be found, perfectly exemplified, but not too frequently 
labeled.* A correlative observation from the general ‘conte’ may add fur- 
ther interest. Neither did one find the word “‘philosophique”’ frequently 
used,’ nor “‘naif”’,® nor ‘‘candide’’,’ nor “‘ingénu.’”*° Yet it has been appar- 
ent that the understanding of ideas within the formula was quite explicit 
in each case.'! Thus in the present instance, although no great array of 
titles serves to make the type evident, still numerous indeed are the 
versions of him to be included with the caption. Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Duclos, Marmontel, Mercier,—all exemplify the type. 

Among the great company of authors and the endless variety of ‘con- 
tes’ in the century, particular choice for present discussion may logically 
fall upon Marmontel and Mercier and their “‘solitaires.” In these two 
authors are to be encountered most frequently and most fully the com- 
posite qualities of the type. It is interesting to observe that these two 
seem to have been rather naturally endowed to write of this personage, 

5 Particularly, as cited infra, under such titles as the “contes moraux”; “songes’’; 


“infortunes de... ’’; “journées”; ‘“‘mémoires’’; “épreuves de...” These types all in- 
cluded in Mornet, of. cit., Bibliographie. 

¢ That is, not too frequently bearing the words “solitaire” or “solitude.” However, in 
the two authors under consideration, the terms themselves are frequent. Among Latin 
authors of this period and later, there appear a few pseudonyms:—Charles Francois Legros, 
“Un Solitaire,” author of Analyse des Ouvrages de J.J. Rousseau, et de M. Count de Gebelin 
(Paris, 1785); Estébanez-Calderén, “El Solitario” (1799-1867) author of sketches; and 
Etienne de Jouy, “L’Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin” (1764-1846), likewise in the sketch 
tradition. 

7 It has been called to attention that in the Voltairian ‘contes,’ only one bears the exact 
word “philosophique,”—Micromégas, Histoire philosophique (1752). Cf. note 3b, supra, p. 
449, 

® See note 2, supra. 

* André Morize, Voltaire: ‘Candide,’ édition critique (Paris: Hachette, Textes Frangais 
Modernes, 1913 and 1931), p. 2, note 1: “L’adjectif est d’ailleurs trés rare dans la prose de 
Voltaire; de 1735 a 1760, je ne I’ai relevé qu’une fois dans la correspondance, le 26 octobre 
1757, quelques mois avant la composition du roman.” 

10 See note 2, supra. 

" Notes, 7, 8, 9, 10, supra. Cf. Voltaire, L’Ingénu; Rousseau, Les Réveries du Promeneur 
Solitaire. 
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“le solitaire,”—the one, Marmontel, essentially a ‘moraliste,’—the other, 
Mercier, at great length a ‘songeur.’” With reference to ultimate discus. 
sion, one can scarcely meet this type-solitaire without his accompanying 
“songe.” “Le solitaire et son songe” might head many a chapter through- 
out both the Contes Moraux of Marmontel and the Songes Philosophiques 
of Mercier."* 

Granted, then, that the type has impressed itself forcefully upon a 
reader throughout the ‘contes,’ and with particular frequency in these 
two authors, a natural question ensues,—Who was a “solitaire” during 
this century?—or—What specifically constituted his status as one of 
this company? Under the general theme of withdrawal, there were of 
course several variations to be evolved. “Everyone loves the idea [of 
solitude]’’ says Marmontel, “but few have the courage to try it.’ The 
much read Swiss philosopher Zimmermann had written a lengthy dis- 
quisition on the theme, presenting a most attractive piece of idealism." 
Furthermore, it was Mercier who made this work known to France, in 
his own condensed translation.’* It has often been remarked in literary 
criticism, notably in Maduschka’s study on the Zimmermann treatise,” 
that the “solitary” had an essential rédle in the eighteenth century 
awakening or enlightenment."* Like the rest of the varied ‘philosophes,’ 


13 Infra, passim. 

13 Editions used: Marmontel, Céuvres Complétes, Nouvelle Edition (Paris: Verdiére, 
1818), tomes 3, 4, 5, 6, Contes Moraux; idem, Nouveaux Contes Moraux. 

Louis-Sébastien Mercier, Songes Philosophiques d’un Hermite (A \’Hermitage de St. 
Amour, 1770). 

The terms “solitaire” and “songe”’ frequently also in:—Marmontel, Euvres Completes, 
tome 10 (1819), Mélanges; Mercier, L’An Deux Mille Quatre Cent Quarante, réve s’il en 
fat jamais (Londres, 1772); L’Homme de Fer, Songe (Nouvelle édition, Londres, 1791); 
Voyages Imaginaires, Songes, Visions ef Romans Cabalistiques (Amsterdam, 1788); Mon 
Bonnet de Nuit (Neufchatel, 1784); Tableau de Paris (Nouvelle édition, Amsterdam, 1782- 
83); Le Nouveau Paris (Paris, 1797). 

1% Marmontel, Contes Moraux, tome 11 (1818), p. 237. The prevalence of a literature of 
withdrawal is discussed by Maduschka, op. cit., passim. 

Montaigne’s distinction between solitude and loneliness has been frequently quoted, 
Montaigne, Essais, Livre m1, ch. 3. 

16 Johann G. Zimmermann, Ueber die Einsamkeit, in translation, Solitude (London, 1798). 
According to Zimmermann, some admirable accomplishments of solitude are:—that it 
softens adversity; develops austerity, courage, friendship, humility, imagination, self- 
knowledge and taste; tends to subdue melancholy, conquer prejudice and fanaticism. 

1% Zimmermann, La Solitude considérée relativement a l’esprit et au coeur (s.1., 1788), a 
condensed translation, by Mercier, of Ueber die Einsamkeit (1784-85). 

See also W. W. Pusey, Lowis-Sébastien Mercier in Germany (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939). 

17 Maduschka, op. cit., note 4, supra. 

18 Tbid., pp. 20, 29 et sq.: “In den mannigfaltigsten Gestalten werden die Beziehungen der 
Zeit zur Einsamkeit sichtbar: Der Robinson Crusoe, in dem das Vorbild eines insularen 
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he was no wishful thinker, but a more practical Utopist, a quintessence 
of reform. 

It seems essential, in endeavoring to define the type, to indicate one 
certain distinction of connotation borne out by the Encyclopédie itself.'* 
A “solitaire” who would be solely an ascetic, was far from its ideal. As 
might have been expected in the Revolutionary era, the encyclopedic 
article directed considerable time and space against what it considered 
a fruitless existence. Though it exercised care not to offend certain con- 
gregations of hermits,?° yet it adduced numerous “reasonable” reasons 
for its argument of world experience. The utilitarian “solitaire,’’ how- 
ever, was a different matter. He became the real and ideal personage, no 
ultra-pious hermit, but often a rather worldly observer, “from out his 
solitude.” Just as the “‘naif” was to be far from naive, so was the “‘soli- 
taire” to develop within his sphere.” Again the tale had created him as an 
aid in its essential process of “‘philosophizing” the characters. And again, 
as was frequently the case, the type had developed slightly beyond its 
original plan. Needless to say, not all of the “‘solitaires’”’ fit conveniently 
into any one pattern. By no means all were in the “raisonné” vein; sev- 
eral, particularly in Marmontel, maintained the basic form but proceeded 
on a strictly bucolic, pastoral note.” Among the more interesting mem- 
bers, one recalls an Alceste, snatched from his curtain in Moliére* 
and forced to argue his case into the future; or a Vervanne, of La Cas- 
selte, who sighed and cogitated in remorse;™* or the Solitaires de Murcie 
who pursued usefully thoughtful lives in atonement for former wrongs.* 





Einsiedlers gezeichnet ist, wird das erfolgreichste Buch des ganzen Jahrhunderts, iiberall 
in der Dichtung und Literatur beschaftigt man sich mit der Einsamkeit, die Popular- 
philosophen erwagen ihre Vorund Nachteile, moralische Wochenschriften tragen die Titel: 
‘Der Einsiedler,’ ‘Der Eremit,’ ‘Der verniinftige Traumer,’ . . . Jbid., pp. 19-20. 

19 I’ Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire Raisonné des Sciences, des Arts et des Métiers (A 
Neufchastel, 1765), tome xv, article “Solitaire’’: ‘‘Ainsi faut-il, en veillant @ la pureté de 
lame, ne point altérer ou diminuer sa véritable grandeur, qui se montre dans les traverses et 
Yagitation du commerce du monde.” 

Likewise, article “‘Solitude’’: “‘ . . . c’est l’infirmerie des ames... . 

For Marmontel’s close connection with the Encyclopédie, see Mémoires de Marmontel 
(Paris: Didot, 1857). 

% I’ Encyclopédie, “Solitaire”: “Je suis bien éloigné de vouloir jetter le moindre ridicule 
sur les religieux . . . ; je sais trop que la vie retirée est plus innocente que celle du grand 
monde:...” 

1 Note 2, supra. 

* Marmontel, Contes Moraux, 111 (1786), La Bergére des Alpes; tv (1818), L’Amitié a 
VP Epreuve; v1 (1818), Palémon, conte pastoral. 

% Ibid., tv, Le Misanthrope Corrigé. Cf. note 34, infra. 

* Ibid., Nouveaux Contes Moraux, v (1818), La Cassette. 

% Ibid., vi (1818), Les Solitaires de Murcie. 
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As will be seen, in tracing further characteristics within the formula, 
the “solitaire,” in order to qualify as one of the company, must have had 
action in the past to motivate his cogitations in the present. He must have 
been utilitarian in the fullest sense of the eighteenth century doctrine. 
This personage indeed had his rather definite formula. As a preface 

to it, Cowper’s lines might be recalled,— 

’Tis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 

To peep at such a world; to see the stir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd.” 


The “solitaire” who partook at all of a philosophic tradition had known 
the stir, the world, the Babel. One may wonder how the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with its numbers of very active protagonists in fiction and in drama, 
found this personage, when withdrawn, so effective. Might it not have 
been that the “naif” who was constantly besieged by fortune and cast 
about the world, was aptly balanced by the “‘solitaire,”’ to whom in turn 
the world came? If experience had mellowed the “‘naif,’”’ then meditation 
had done likewise for the “solitaire.” The latter type, therefore, was not 
to be processed into the Encyclopedic form of wisdom, but rather to be 
presented as a resultant embodiment of it. It is as though the “solitaire” 
were a Silent, waiting tutor for Candide, for l’Ingénu, and the rest of his 
co-inhabitants of the “monde raisonné.” It will be recalled that Voltaire’s 
Ingénu Huron was actually tutored, in prison, by a “solitaire,” albeit an 
enforced one. But naturally, in that instance, the outwardly naive Huron 
triumphed, for after all the tutor was a Jansenist. 

As a primary requisite of the formula, then, this personage had had to 
be mellowed in the press of society before having assumed his present 
status in the company of those withdrawn.”’ According to general Ency- 
clopedic expectations for the ‘conte,’ he must prove interesting,—piquant 
or appealing, but always interesting. The “solitaire” of Marmontel and 
Mercier fulfilled the requirement. He had an aura about him.** He should 
develop an “‘essential ‘moi’.”’ He also accomplished that in both authors. 
Marmontel’s Alcibiade and Mercier’s “‘solitaire-songeur” tried consist- 
ently to “‘philosophize the best.’’® Again the result must be not for self 


% Cited as an epigraph to a volume by a nineteenth century “solitaire,” Felix M’- 
Donough, The Hermit in London (London: Colburn, 1821). 

37 Note 19, supra. 

38 Marmontel, Nouveaux Contes Moraux, v1 (1818), Les Solitaires de Murcie; 1v (1818) 
La Veillée. 

Mercier, L’An 2440, pp. 187-194, chapitre L’Eclipse de Lune, ‘‘C’est un Solitaire qui 
parle”; ... Idem, Songes Philosophiques d’un Hermite. Premier Songe. 

29 Marmontel, Contes Moraux, 111, Alcibiade: ‘“‘Le moi qui réunit ces agréments n’est en 
vous que le canevas de la tapisserie; la broderie en fait le prix.”” The “solitaire” it is who 
completes “la broderie.”’ 

Mercier, L’An 2440, pp. 187-194; Songes d’un Hermite, Songes 14, 15, 27, 28, 34. 
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alone, but for adaptation to others. Naturally, he was to seek some form 
of happiness,—‘“‘the best of an unhappily happy existence,” said the ex- 
ponents of Murcia.*° As was frequently evident throughout the century, 
the idea seemed passive, not so much an addition of happiness as an ab- 
sence of trouble. He was to be constantly self-critical." Absence of the 
ability for self-analysis might very surely produce the unenviable up- 
start of Le Philos-»he Soi-Disant.* Completing this character sketch of 
formula qualities, ne must above all take account of his background and 
present surroundir.gs, and make the most of both. Therein entered, of 
course, the utilitarian argument.* 

Two of the most intricately and delightfully woven of the “‘solitaires’’ 
appear as foils in Marmontel’s Le Misanthrope Corrigé,—Alceste him- 
self, fleeing the world after Moliére’s curtain, and M. de Laval, an almost 
solitary ‘porte-parole’ for Marmontel.™ Alceste, discontented, detesting 
all about him, people, things, institutions, has been ready to fulfill the 
réle of “solitaire,” true, but of a wrong variety, imply both Moliére 
and Marmontel. According to the eighteenth century love of the exem- 
plum attractively presented, here is Alceste soon repenting of solitude 
as a mere pose, adopting it rather as a “garden to be cultivated,” and 
even exclaiming admiringly over a typical Rousseauistic society. With 
appropriate Encyclopedic touches, M. de Laval, the almost-solitary, 
then explains to Alceste, the would-be, that in and of itself solitude ac- 
complishes nothing. This typed personage must endeavor to reform a 
memory for his own peace of mind, but in so doing must have lived him- 
self into a composite world.® In a theoretical sense, he could be termed 
the perfect citizen of the world. He, more than any other fndividual of 
the “‘contes,” had a “songe” and a practical one. 

This rather evident, yet interesting type is played constantly against 
a great sameness of background. Inevitably the pastoral is iterated and 
tiresomely reiterated. A Rousseauistic “retiré 4 la campagne”’ lends itself 
to:—the valley; the soil; the Alps; a river; hills; woods; hamlets nearby; 


%© Marmontel, Nouveaux Contes Moraux, v1, Les Solitaires de Murcie, p. 40: “Je lui 
demandai si dans sa solitude, od tout m’annongait une vie si austére et si dure, il pouvait 
étre heureux? Heureux, non, me dit-il, mais le moins malheureux qu’il est possible qu’on le 
soit A ma place. Je voulus savoir si, dans la résolution qu’il avait prise de vivre seul, il 
n’était pas entré de la misanthropie. Non, me dit-il, les hommes n’ont été envers moi ni 
malfaisants, ni méme injustes’’; 

1 Idem, Contes Moraux, m1 (1786), Le Scrupule, ou l’Amour Mécontent de Lui-Méme. 

* Ibid., Le Philosophe Soi-Disant. 

% Tbid., La Bergére des Alpes. Throughout the ‘contes’ there is an almost equal distribu- 
tion of men and women “solitaires.” 

Background considered also in Marmontel, Contes Moraux, 1v (1818) L’Amitié a 
VEpreuve. 

4 Tbid., 1v, Le Misanthrope Corrigé. 

% As exemplified especially in Jbid., v1, Les Solitaires de Murcie. 
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fields of harvest; poplars; gardens and herbs, symbolic of healing powers. 
In fact the only instances of variety at all are those in which the “‘soli- 
taire” has his accompanying “‘songe.’’ Temples, ruins, cemeteries, then 
enter the picture until one could believe onself in a Victor Hugo setting.* 

There appears to have been a decided attraction between these two 
terms thus far under consideration,—“‘solitaire”’ and ‘‘songe,””—an at- 
traction that might possibly have been alliterative, but that in any case 
was most certainly practical. Like the “solitaire,” the “songe’’ was of 
ancient origin.*”? This Revolutionary century had used it as a superficial 
mask for quantities of Utopian schemes or private opinions. Through its 
haze, one could present a certain “piéce a idée” attitude,—“‘I, the author 
know that you, the reader, will hardly agree, but won’t you?’ It was, 
in fact, a correlative idea that linked the personage with his dream, for 
just as the “‘songe”’ was to have a Utopic basis, so the “solitaire” was to 
be in one way a Utopic individual, endeavoring to better that small part 
of existence remaining to him. In both Marmontel and Mercier the link 
is frequent. One title of Mercier, Songes Philosophiques d’un Hermite, is 
indicative of the trend.*® 

Varied indeed are the forms of dream experienced by the “solitaire,” 
and varied also the ways of exploring them. The masterpiece of all, 
L’An 2440, Songe s’il en fat jamais,* finds Mercier expounding an en- 
tirely rebuilt society. The book itself constitutes the ‘“‘songe”; he, the 
author, moves through it as of today, in the year 2440. Marmontel’s 
La Veillée transports a pastoral scene of utmost simplicity into a com- 
pletely developed utilitarianism, rather similar to the Mercier ideal." 
In a tone quite opposite from this imaginative vehicle, Marmontel’s 
Deux Infortunées move through their existence finding a more coldly 
objective view of their past troubles.” Or possibly again solitude evokes 

* As cited, infra. 

%7 Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire Universel (Paris, s.d.), article “Songe.” Perhaps the 
most intimate connection with this eighteenth century use of the type, was the four- 
teenth century anonymous work of jurisprudence, Le Songe du Vergier, in which the author 
dreamed an argument, then wrote his glossary to explain it. 

48 Jbid., The importance of both terms, “solitaire” and “‘songe’’ is evident in the space 
devoted to them in the Encyclopédie. Nine full length columns of the huge tome (xv) are 
given to “songe.” Note 19, supra. 

3 See note 13, supra. 40 Tbid. 

“| Marmontel, Nouveaux Contes Moraux, tv, La Veillée, p. 268: “La nuit derniére, cet 
agréable site s’est présenté 4 mon esprit, mais il était changé. Au bas de la cascade il y 
avait un moulin; je voyais le ruisseau, tout en écume plus blanche que du lait, bondir et 
fumer sous la roue; le moulin semblait l’animer et lui inspirer le désir d’étre utile. . . . Sur 
la pente de la colline, Marcellin plantait une vigne; et Louise, sa soeur, cultivait un jar- 
Gives.” 


® Idem, Contes Moraux, 111, Les Deux Infortunées. The scene is “le couvent de la Visita- 
tion de Cl....” 
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either expected dreams or else oddities due to the very nature of priva- 
tion, as in the same author’s Erreur d’un Bon Pére.* The type character 
interprets a past dream, projecting both it and the characters including 
himself, into his present serenity. A lengthy and decidedly effective pas- 
sage of Mercier’s L’An 2440 performs an interesting turn with similar 
means. In rather typical formula, the “solitaire” is represented first as 
meditating upon the miserable vanity of Man. A moonlit cemetery offers 
an appropriate setting. The night birds gradually fly off, as in turn the 
meditations become more idealistic. Then a sudden break into realism 
comes with the eclipse:— 

Tout 4 coup survint une éclipse de lune que je n’avois point prévue. L’effet ne 
me devint méme sensible que lorsque déja les ténébres m’environnoient. Je ne 
distinguois plus qu’un petit point brillant que l’ombre rapide alloit bientdét 
couvrir. Une nuit profonde arréte mes pas. Je ne puis discerner aucun objet. 
Jerre; je tourne cent fois; la porte fuit; des nuages s’assemblent; |’air siffle, un 
tonnerre lointain se fait entendre, il arrive avec bruit sur les ailes enflamées de 
l’éclair. Mes idées se confondent. Je frissonne, je trébuche sur des monceaux 
d’ossemens; |’effroi précipite mes pas. Je rencontre une fosse qui attendoit un 
mort; j’y tombe. Le tombeau me recoit vivant. Je me trouve ensévéli dans les 
entrailles humides de la terre. Déja je crois entendre la voix de tous les morts 
qui saluent mon arrivée. Un frisson glacé me pénétre; une sueur froide m’éte 
le sentiment; je m’évanouis dans un sommeil léthargique.“ 


Light begins to dawn, and with it renewed courage. For some time he 
relives, then, the reaction provoked by fear, reliving it and at the same 
time projecting it into a future. The “‘solitaire’’ has created the semblance 
of a dream. 

It is, however, in Mercier’s Songes Philosophiques d’un Hermite that 
all of the eighteenth century elements appear best to mingle, in content 
as well as in title. For this “‘solitaire,’”” who reminds the reader constantly 
of the fact that he is one, cogitation is actually synonymous with being;* 
he tests friendship in the light of it; he goes on extraordinary voyages; 
has fun at the expense of the metaphysicians;** becomes an imaginary 
author of genealogies and melts away;** goes through a Dance of Death 
with an oyster;®° upsets a lamp and nearly burns, then curses this new 
science learned since he has become a hermit;* sees a field of dead serving 
to revivify a company of vampires, who in turn become fat, bejeweled 
nobles; and finds at last that casuistry accompanied by slander will 


“ Idem, Nouveaux Contes Moraux, V, L’Erreur d’un Bon Peére. 

“ Mercier, L’An 2440, pp. 191-193. 

Idem, Songes d’un Hermite, Songes 1, 2, 6, 12, 19, 28, 34. 

“ Tbid., Premier Songe. 47 Ibid., Songes 3, 13, 33. 

8 Ibid., Songes 3, 4.  Tbid., Songe 7. 

© Tbid., Songe 10. 8 Tbid., Songe 11. ® Tbid., Songe 13. 
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surely bring him exile.™ The list of events just cited seems to bear down 
heavily on satire and irony. One wonders at M. Béclard’s finding “une 
fiévre brilante d’optimisme” in these same Songes.* 

In common with a number of their predecessors, Marmontel and 
Mercier have made of the dream a vehicle for an infinite variety of opin- 
ion and comment. Let the “songe”’ cloak fall, and the ‘conte’ could simply 
talk, at times succinctly, at others, endlessly. Allegory could, and did, 
become fatiguing in such a process, but happily each author’s imagina- 
tion was also far-flung. As has been observed, both Marmontel and Mer- 
cier wrote “songes philosophiques.” The particular point under discussion 
in this present study has been that both authors specialized in the 
“songe” as dreamed by a “solitaire.”” Marmontel’s personage more often 
relived himself through a regretted past, and was strenuously projected 
back into a world from which he had withdrawn. Mercier rather chose 
the projection into future time, in which case highly imaginative Utopias 
could be evolved.” Both dreams served an identical purpose,—reform. 
Marmontel seems often to say, in a quiet, unostentatious mood,—“‘Let 
us be good!’’—Mercier, in a lively, impatient query,—‘‘Why aren’t we?” 
The word “good” naturally connotes a variety of points,—possessing a 
devout faith, tolerance, love of nature, of the utilitarian,—in short, the 
entire cult of the eighteenth century.*” 

Throughout these two authors, especially, the terms “solitaire,” “‘soli- 
tude,” and “songe,” have been logical correlatives. The personage in his 
present state may regret action, but he maintains faith in his cogitation. 
He assumes his place with kin members of the group of ‘philosophes,’ 
—‘naifs,” ‘candides” or “ingénus.”” They, however, have usually tra- 
versed their ‘contes’ at amazing physical speed. The “solitaire” must 
naturally have fulfilled that requirement rather in mental form. Effec- 
tively for him, the link of the hermitage has been persistently kept :— 
“TI was in the twenty-eighth year of my solitude,...” or “A solitary 
like myself ...”’, or ““The Hermitage was located .. . 

In their own existence, Marmontel and Mercier appear to have been 
possessed of certain qualities that would tend to make them love the 
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53 Tbid., Songe 18. 

4 Léon Béclard, Sébastien Mercier, sa vie, son wuvre, son temps (Paris: Champion, 1903), 
p. 51. 

55 As an essential point in the Contes Moraux. 

5 Asin L’An 2440; Mon Bonnet de Nuit; l’Homme de Fer; Voyages Imaginaires ; Tableau 
de Paris. See note 13, supra. 

57 Several of the Mercier “songes” are labeled ‘“Cupidité,”’ ‘‘Fortune,” “Gloire,” 
“Royauté,” “Tyrannie.” Those of Marmontel include exactly similar implications. 

58 As in Mercier, Songes 12, 19, 34. 
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“solitaire.’”’ Even in so bold an era as the eighteenth century, Marmontel 
is repeatedly characterized as “quiet, shy, retiring,...” “le bon,”® 
and Mercier as so thoroughly an “indépendant” that often, though un- 
willingly he shunned society.®° Mention has also been made of both 
authors showing a surprising blindness to the oncoming storm of revolu- 
tion.“ In that one sense, the entire group of their ‘contes’ and ‘songes’ 
could be considered typical of the “solitaire” attitude. In a century 
which made solitude and dreaming tremendously important correlatives 
of action and practicality, Marmontel and Mercier seem eminently to 
belong together, not only for the aim, or setting, or manner of exposing 
their ‘contes,’ but also for the very exemplification of “‘solitaires” with 
their ‘“‘songes.”’ 
DorotHy M. McGHEE 
Hamline University 


8 Paul Morillot, Le Roman en France depuis 1610 jusqu’d nos Jours (Paris: Masson, 
1892, 1893, s.d.), p. 275. 

® Béclard, op. cit., p. 402, speaks of Mercier’s isolation in a world of letters where his 
extreme belief in his own set of doctrines left him to explore them alone. 

® Morillot, op. cit., p. 275 et sq. 

Béclard, op. cit., p. 620. i 











XL 
THEODOR STORM’S SCHIMMELREITER 


HEODOR STORM’S last and longest “Novelle,” Der Schimmel- 

reiter, may be regarded as his masterpiece. Under the stress of ex- 
perience, especially private sorrow, Storm’s art matured and deepened 
toward the end of his life. The writer of soft, sentimental idylls, perfumed 
with faded flowers and blurred by hopeless reminiscence, became a tragic 
poet, coping in strong, sharp-lined, cogent ‘‘Novellen” with the bitter 
realities of life. Among these later works, again, there is observable both 
a deepening and a simplification. From the historical remoteness of the 
“Chroniknovellen,” the stylized ““Minnewelt” of Ein Fest auf Haders- 
levhuus or the artificial archaism of Aguis Submersus, the Schimmelreiter 
at length comes home to treat, unsentimentally and in timeless terms, 
the tragedy of a modern man. 

Two of Storm’s most characteristic tendencies reach perfection in his 
final work: his Stimmungskunst, no longer an end in itself or a lyrical 
self-indulgence, as in his early tales, but creating the atmosphere and 
background for vigorous action; and his Heimatkunst, that limited itself 
to the small patch of the world he knew well, but within these limits 
plumbed ultimate depths. The fate of a great individual is here closely 
interwoven with the character and fate of his race and region, which are 
Storm’s own. No other work of his, I believe, unites, so maturely de- 
veloped, so many idiosyncrasies of his style and his Weltanschauung. 

The supremacy of the Schimmelreiter among Storm’s works has been 
disputed. Albert Késter considered it overrated, and preferred Aquis 
Submersus.’ Hartwig Jess, likewise, would not admit it to be Storm’s 
masterpiece.? And Storm himself complained that he should have written 
it ten years earlier.* But he expressed similar dissatisfaction with several 
of his later works, including Carsten Curator, which was written ten 
years earlier, and which he never rewrote, as he said he should.‘ Such self- 


1 Theodor Storms simtliche Werke in acht Banden, ed. Albert Késter (Leipzig: Insel-Ver- 
lag, 1923), 1, 50, 64. All subsequent references to Storm’s works, unless otherwise noted, 
are to this edition—for the Schimmelreiter, to vol. vu of it—t., m., and b. signifying re- 
spectively top, middle, and bottom of page. 

? Hartwig Jess, Theodor Storm. Sein Leben und sein Schaffen (Braunschweig: Wester- 
mann, 1917), p. 42. The second (1931) edition of this has not been accessible to me. 

* Gertrud Storm, Theodor Storm. Ein Bild seines Lebens, 2. Aufl. (Berlin: Curtius, 1913), 
11, 241. Briefwechsel zwischen Paul Heyse und Theodor Storm, ed. G. J. Plotke (Miinchen: 
Lehmann, 1917-18), 1, 198, 205. 

‘ Already in the case of Psyche (1875), Storm lamented irremediable weaknesses: “ich 
bin nicht mehr so jung, als da ich Immensee schrieb” (v1, 257). His misgivings about 
Carsten Curator ibid., 261 f. After Renate (1877-78), he writes to Heyse: “ich werde in den 
letzten Jahren immer misstrauischer gegen mein eigenes Kénnen” (Heyse-Storm Bfw., 1, 
152). 
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disparagement, then, may be taken as a symptom of Storm’s increasingly 
severe standards. The following analysis aims to point out excellences of 
content and form which seem to me to make the Schimmelreiter indeed 
Storm’s masterwork. 


In place of the frail, passive heroes and heroines of Storm’s earlier tales, 
who end in wistful resignation and whose fate evokes in us pathetic 
rather than tragic emotions, we meet in the later ‘“‘Novellen” more 
resistant protagonists. Yet even in Aguis Submersus much still depends 
on accident and the conditions of a period; beneath the astringent realism 
of Hans und Heinz Kirch there is still a residue of the sentimental 
tragedy of misunderstanding; and for lack of a real antagonist in the 
son, Carsten Curator remains merely harrowing. Not until the Schimmel- 
reiter do we get the full-fledged “‘Willensmensch,” a formidable champion 
who confronts the present and the future with clear eye, instead of 
dreamily ruminating the past. Hauke Haien is the peer of the great forces 
that oppose him, and his fate is commensurate with his nature and his 
ambition. He wills his great work: “Ich will,” he declares, and repeats, 
“ich will, dass das grosse Vorland . . . eingedeicht werde”’ (311, b.). He 
wills his death when life has lost its value for him. 

The Schimmelreiter celebrates the creative individual, the man with a 
dream and a mission, the genius, opposed, with almost Hebbelian antith- 
esis, to the dull, levelling ‘““Masse.” Hauke stands head and shoulders 
above his fellows (376, m.); he acts for their interest against their opposi- 
tion; when he once invites their cooperation, they tangle his feet in petty 
compromises (330) ; when he takes their short-sighted advice (359 f.) it is 
a sign of the impairment of his personality and it proves his undoing. 

Loneliness is the inevitable lot of such a man, an intensification of the 
“fiirchterliche Einsamkeit” which Storm saw to be the fate of ell human 
beings.’ Ultimately, he cannot confide even in his wife, his only comrade 
(360); he is starkly alone with his guilt and his remorse. 

For the factor of personal guilt is by no means ruled out; Hauke is not 
simply the hapless victim of the mob that loves “das Glinzende zu 
schwirzen und das Erhabne in den Staub zu ziehn.” It has been as- 
serted, to be sure, that Schiller’s concept of “Schuld und Siihne” is 
virtually absent from Storm’s works.® Storm himself expressly rejected 
the older view of tragedy resulting from “eine spezielle eigene Schuld des 


5 Am Kamin, 1, 163, b. “Einsamkeit’’ of landscape and individual is one of the themes 
that repeat in the Schimmelreiter; cf., of numerous instances, 261, m.; 264, b.; 346, b.; 
350, t.; 352, b. 

* See Hertel’s biographical essay in Storms Werke (Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut 
{1936}, rx, 70. 
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Helden” as too narrow and juristic, and advocated a deterministic view 
that recognized ‘‘die Schuld des Allgemeinen,”’ the guilt of the age, the 
social class, the heredity’ and environment in which we participate and 
which we are powerless to oppose.’ But, however great a share of re- 
sponsibility he assigns to the “unpropitious stars” of circumstance, 
Storm exposes clearly the tragic flaw in his hero. 

We should not overrate the importance of the closing words of the 
Schoolmaster (376, m.) when he aligns Hauke Haien with Socrates and 
Christ as one of those spiritual leaders whom humanity has “ever 
crucified and burned.” This shrewd little rationalist, sickly, deformed, 
“entgleist,” has special grounds for being critical of society and his men- 
tal inferiors and for championing the “‘Aufklarer” in Hauke. If we look 
back over his narrative, however, we shall find, consistently developed, 
other traits in the hero that help to motivate the tragic outcome. 

Storm’s art of character-drawing is seen at its height in the Schimmel- 
reiter. Whereas in the early stories the figures are typical and insuffi- 
ciently individuated, in the Schimmelreiter the typical and the individual, 
the symbolic and the realistic, are admirably blended. Even incidental 
persons are distinctly outlined with a few deft strokes. What a vivid 
picture we get, at the start (256), of the narrator, with his threadbare 
black coat, his thin grey hair and black lashes over bright eyes, his 
delicate features and plaintive voice, his hunched shoulder, his superior 
smile! 

Upon his hero, Storm throws light from many sides: we see him as a 
tender husband and father and as an unrelenting driver of himself and 
others; we see him in his profound if unconventional religiousness, his 
tolerance, his humility before an inscrutable God, his mercifulness 
toward animals and harshness toward human sloth and superstition, his 

growing avidity for land and power;—and all these traits are manifested, 
not through direct description, but through action, even through minor 
gestures. 

The portrait is so complete, in fact, as to raise interesting speculations 
on the ultimate distinction between “‘Novelle” and “Roman.” Certainly 
Storm does not restrict himself to the definition of the “Novelle” as 
illuminating only a crucial experience in the life of an already developed 
character, but gives us all the stages and conditioning factors in his 


7 Of Storm’s “Novellen,” especially Carsten Curator and John Riew’ represent the in- 
exorable power of heredity as a form of fate. The case of his own ill-starred son led Storm 
to brood over a culpa patris: see Heyse-Storm Bfw., 1, 177 f. 

8 Briefwechsel zwischen Theodor Storm und Gottfried Keller, ed. Albert Késter, 3. Aufl. 
(Berlin: Paetel, 1909), 10 f. Cf. also Gertrud Storm, Theodor Storm (1913), m1, 175 f. 
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hero’s development from boyhood to maturity and death.® The story has 
a “Falke” or “Silhouette” of a sort in the dike: this is the center about 
which everything revolves. But is such a focus a prerogative of the 
“Novelle?” If dike-building is the obsessing idea in a man’s life, can one 
tell his story, in “‘Novelle” or “Roman,” without centering it around a 
dike? The most important ‘‘Novellen” of Storm’s last decade may be 
said to tend toward the “Roman” in scope;!® Die Chronik von Grieshuus, 
indeed, compasses three generations." It is interesting to recall that 
Keller, who seems never to have distinguished in principle between 
“Novelle” and “Roman,” repeatedly urged Storm to attempt the latter 
form.” 

Whatever the answer to this theoretical question, we get in this story 
an uncommonly complete picture of a lifetime, and Storm takes care to 
show already in the child the qualities that will mark the man for better 
and worse. We see the solitary boy spending his days on the dike, intently 
studying the ways of the water, defying the sea-devils, conceiving the 
ideal of the new dike that is to be his life-work. We note his independent 
and critical mind that challenges the accepted, his enterprise and per- 
sistence, his segregation from his fellows as he sits on his overturned 
wheelbarrow, studying (259). 

We also see the hardness in his nature come out in his stoning of birds 
(265) and his savage reprisals on the big cat (266). The sharpness and 
impatience that later make him so unpopular with his easygoing fellows 
appear in his angry shout to the noisy waves: “Ihr kénnt nichts Rechtes, 
sowie die Menschen auch nichts kénnen!” (261, m.)—a challenge to the 
two powers that are to be the great opponents of his life." 


® The goal, to be sure, is clear from the beginning; and this circular movement, which 
makes a “frame” appropriate, may be a characteristic of the ““Novelle”’ as distinguished 
from the novel, which normally begins without such “Zielsetzung.” Here, we start with 
the specter and then learn how it came to be; so in Ludwig’s Zwischen Himmel und Erde 
we get first the present situation and then the action that produced it; and so Kleist “gives 
away”’ the end in the opening paragraph of Kohlhaas. 

10 Of the “Chroniknovellen,” already Aguis Submersus (1875-76) does so. 

" Adolf Stern, Studien zur Literatur der Gegenwart, 3. Aufl. (Dresden and Leipzig: Koch, 
1905),1, 111, considered that the material of a great novel had been compressed, with 
some violence, into this ‘“Novelle.” 

12 Storm-Keller Bfw., 1909, 192, 193, 251. Paul Schiitze, Theodor Storm. Sein Leben und 
seine Dichtung, 4. Aufl. (Berlin: Paetel, 1925), p. 335. 

13 Much later, at the zenith of his success, we see him, in statuesque and symbolic pose, 
on his dike, dominating for a space these two enemies: the storm-whipped sea on one side 
and reluctant men, bending to his iron will, on the other (341). The concluding “frame” 
reintroduces these two as the final victors: the dull mass, essentially unchanged since 
Hauke’s time, and the sea, still destructive beneath its smiling surface (375-377). 
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The aspiration to become dikegrave early takes shape in the boy’s 
mind (260 f.). The stripling hears himself called the virtual official, and 
ambition begins to brood in his young head (284). With the last words of 
his dying father, which are a sort of spiritual legacy (299, t.),“ this latent 
ambition grows apace, and soon shows signs of Aybris. He tells himself 
“mehr als zu oft’ that he is the man for the office; he nurses a resentment 
for the people he imagines contesting his righteous claim.“ These 
thoughts obsess him, “und so wuchsen in seinem jungen Herzen neben 
der Ehrenhaftigkeit und Liebe auch die Ehrsucht und der Hass” (299, 
b.). He is right in regarding himself as the best man for the job, and his 
novel dike ultimately proves its worth. But in the pursuit of a just cause 
he warps his soul; he is eventually ruined, like Kleist’s Kohlhaas, by 
excess in his chief virtue, which is the most poignant kind of tragedy. 

The ideal of dike reform goes back to his boyhood, but the particular 
project in which he applies it is undertaken under mental compulsion, as 
compensation for a sense of inferiority: “Sie sollen nicht mehr sagen, dass 
ich nur Deichgraf bin von meines Weibes wegen!” (309, b.). He, the 
clear-headed, intellectually honest man, is untrue to himself in acting 
under the whip of emotion. When his wife asks him “Hast du denn guten 
Mut dazu?”’, he answers with tell-tale haste “Das hab ich” (312, t.). We 
think of Cangrande’s dictum in Die Hochzeit des Ménchs: ‘‘Wer gestossen 
wird, springt schlecht.’”* 

Increasing opposition isolates Hauke and begets defiance and secretive- 
ness in his heart. His personality splits: toward workmen and servants 
he grows unsparingly harsh; toward his wife alone he is tender, and his 

child he worships “als sei dort die Statte seines ewigen Heils’’ (338, b.). 


16 The father-son solidarity, most poignantly expressed in the death-bed scene (294 f.), 
is the converse of the father-son conflicts which are one of Storm’s obsessing themes (e.g. 
Carsten Curctor, Eekenhof, Der Herr Etatsrat, Hans und Heinz Kirch). Hauke, as the man 
of superior mind who collides with the inert and superstitious crowd, is the continuation 
of his father, “der kltigste Mann im Dorf” (282, b.; 299, t.), and of his grandfather, another 
prodigy who understood Euclid and Dutch (258, m.). The son’s intolerance of human 
stupidity and sloth is found already in the father (cf. Tede’s tirade on the Deichgraf, 270, t., 
and his mockery, 274, t.), and Hauke’s opponents extend their enmity to his father (279, 
b.). To Storm, with his strong “‘Sippengefihl,’”’ these generational continuities were doubt- 
less important, and the fact that two families, one declining, the other ‘coming up,” 
terminate in a feeble-minded girl, must have been for him a real part of the tragedy. It is 
characteristic of Storm that he should, in the opening paragraph, link with the narrator 
his ancient great-grandmother (actually Storm’s own), and later on emphasize such 
symbols as the antique “‘Wandbett,” in which generations have slept and died (303, t.) 
and which the innovator Hauke dispenses with (313, m.). 

48 The gesture “er streckte die Arme aus, als griffe er nach ihnen’’ (299, b.) is a typical 
repetition of that of the encounter with the cat (266, t.). 

C. F. Meyer, Werke, Oktav-Ausgabe (Leipzig: Haessel, 1926), m1, 305. 
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Vindicated at length by his superiors, exulting to hear his name given to 
the new-won land, he rises in the saddle and proudly surveys his domain. 
In his mind, his dike takes on the proportions of an ‘‘achtes Weltwunder,” 
he sees himself towering above all Frisians and looking sharply and pity- 
ingly down on them (346)—this is such vaunting as calls down the 
vengeance of the gods. 

A nearly fatal illness leaves him physically weak, and a weariness of the 
spirit comes over him—‘‘und wahrlich, es geht keine Miidigkeit iiber die 
des Starken und Tapfern.”"’ At a critical moment he compromises for the 
sake of peace (360, t.), and in the end he must face God with the heart- 
broken avowal “Ich habe meines Amtes schlecht gewartet”’ (373, t.). 

There is a certain similarity between Hauke Haien and the Faust of 
Part Two. Hauke too takes up the fight with the ocean and wrests land 
from it, with the Devil allegedly helping him—though actually Hauke 
stands, as the aged Faust would, before Nature “ein Mann allein.”” He 
too is a benefactor of humanity, though his procedure is sometimes 
tyrannical. He too is sure that the traces of his earthly days cannot in 
aeons perish. Conversely to Faust, he meets disaster by ceasing to strive, 
by lying down for a fatal instant on the ‘‘Faulbett” of compromise. And 
for him there is no final salvation and assumption into Heaven, despite 
all labor and love; his end, like that of all living creatures in Storm’s 
view, is utter extinction. 

Storm wrestled long and hard with the problem of life and death, but 
he reached no solution; his ultimate attitude was horrified resignation. 
He recognized positive, creative forces at work in the world, but he could 
not bring himself to see in them the true meaning of existence. He was 
unable to share Moérike’s faith; life and death remained for him ‘‘das 
quilende Riatsel,’’* and beyond death there is nothing: “weiter nichts,’”® 
only annihilation, and ‘“‘die Vernichtung ist auch was wert.’° Those 
who believe in a hereafter project a dream “in bodenlose Nacht”: 


Und diese bunten Bilder sind ihr Gliick. 
Ich aber weiss es, dass die Todesangst 

Sie im Gehirn der Menschen ausgebriitet .. . 
Gefangen gab ich niemals die Vernunft.™ 


17 In Raabe’s Schiidderump, the words of the old Ritter von Glaubigern, who likewise 
grows weary of fighting a hostile world. Wilhelm Raabes simtliche Werke (Berlin-Grune- 
wald: Klemm, n. d.), 3. Serie, 1, 186. 

18 Briefwechsel zwischen Theodor Storm und Eduard Mérike, ed. H. W. Rath (Stuttgart: 
Hoffmann [1919]), 111. 

19 In the poem Geh nicht hinein: 1, 177. 

% Tiefe Schatten, 5: ibid., 109. 

2. Fin Sterbender: ibid., 175. 
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The same note is struck in many of Storm’s letters: ‘‘Und das Geschick 
deiner Lieben?—Ein ewiges Dunkel fiir dich!”*” He is haunted by the 
specter of transiency, “das Gespenst der Verginglichkeit, das fiir mich 
in allen Ecken sitzt und auf allen Treppen schleicht.’ This is the burden 
of some of his deepest ‘‘Novellen’”’: 


Geliek as Rook un Stoof verswindt, 
Also sind ock de Minschenkind.™ 


Auf Erden stehet nichts, es muss voriiberfliegen; 

Es kommt der Tod daher; du kannst ihn nicht besiegen. 
Ein Weilchen weiss vielleicht noch wer, was du gewesen; 
Dann wird das weggekehrt, und weiter fegt der Besen.* 


This sense of the fugacity of happiness and beauty enhanced Storm’s 
delight in the visible world, though he never attained Keller’s whole- 
hearted and unembittered surrender to the universe. His dualistic feeling 
he once described as “jener Schauer, der aus dem Verlangen nach 
Erdenlust und dem schmerzlichen Gefiihl ihrer Verginglichkeit so 
wunderbar gemischt ist.”* This conflict between his ‘“Ewigkeitsver- 
langen” and his “Todesbewusstsein” gave a polar tension to Storm’s life 
and work.?? 

Death is the theme of Storm’s earliest poem, written when he was a 
mere boy; and it remained in the core of his thought; his whole life was 
lived “im Zeichen des Todes.’”* In the last “‘Novellen” we are never 
clear of its atmosphere: ‘“‘der Tod . . . ist immer bei uns; streck nur den 
Finger aus, so kommt er schon,”’ says the persecuted hero of Ein Doppel- 
ganger (vu, 179). In Ein Fest auf Haderslevhuus, the Black Plague fells 


2 Storm-Keler Bfw., 1909, 161. Cf. Raabe’s conviction “dass wir aus dem Dunkeln 
kommen und in das Dunkle gehen” (Sdmtl. Wke., Berlin-Grunewald: Klemm, n.d., 3. 
Serie, 1, 247). There is a certain similarity between Raabe’s pessimism and Storm’s (both 
doubtless influenced by Schopenhauer); but Storm’s is deeper-set and more metaphysical; 
see the present writer’s article Pessimism in Raabe’s Stuttgart Trilogy, in PMLA, xxx1x 
(1925), esp. 703 f. 

3 Storm-Keller Bfw. (1909), p. 77. 

4 Agquis Submersus, tv, 311. 

25 Zur Chronik von Grieshuus, v1, 293. Cf. the ending of the verses to Constanze, 2, (1, 112), 
and the words in Der Amtschirurgus.-Heimkehr: “Hu! Wie kommen und gehen die Men- 
schen! Immer ein neuer Schub, und wieder: Fertig!—Rastlos kehrt und kehrt der unsicht- 
bare Besen und kann kein Ende finden. Woher kommt all das immer wieder, und wohin 
geht der grause Kehricht?” (11, 167). 

% Auf dem Staatshof, 11, 32, b. 

27 Cf. Storm’s Werke (Leipzig: Bibliog. Inst. [1936]), rx, 61. 

28 Cf. his poem of this title. For the earliest poem, see Werke, Bibliog. Inst. [1936], vim, 
231 f. Cf. also Alfred Biese, Theodor Storms Leben und Werke, 3. Aufl. (Leipzig: Hesse und 
Becker, 1921), p. 145. 
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a family like trees, and the survivors know “‘wir werden nimmermehr vom 
Tod geheilet” (vir, 37). The escutcheon of Death over the door in Bétjer 
Basch is amply justified, despite the cheerful finale. Ein Bekenninis, the 
work which just preceded Der Schimmelreiter, is darkened by the sense- 
less destruction of a young and precious life; and Die Armesiinderglocke, 
the subsequent story which Storm did not live to complete, is full of 
symbols of impending death. 

Destruction is the law of life; all creatures wage war on each other. In 
Im Schloss, the beetle feeding on another, and the cat cruelly playing 
with a mouse, are somewhat obvious symbols for this pessimistic view 
(11, 117 f.)*®* Love is merely a selfish defense: ‘Liebe ist nichts als die 
Angst des sterblichen Menschen vor dem Alleinsein”’ (ibid.); and God, 
one may infer, is only a figment of man’s fear of the utter Void that lies 
beyond death. 

Death’s sombre note is struck early and often in the Schimmelreiter. 
The blackened corpses washed up by the sea, the killing of birds and the 
cat by Hauke, the death of his father and of Elke’s, each casting its 
shadow before and after, the broad space given to the funeral, the 
drowning of Trin Jans’ son, and her own death, surrounded with weird 
foreboding, that ushers in the final act of this drama—everywhere we are 
reminded of “‘de Dod, de allens fritt”’ (301, b.). Out of the hands of two 
dead, as it were, Hauke receives the land that is the first stepping-stone 
to his ambition (295), and another death enables him to marry (301). 
Even from the peaceful Marsch we hear the lowing of frightened cattle 
and the shrill scream of a lark being devoured (325, t.)—a far cry indeed 
from the Romantic bird of Storm’s earlier work. And yet this very theme 
of transiency and death proves, more clearly than anything else, how 
far Storm’s literary roots reach back into the ‘‘Nachtseite” of Romanti- 
cism.”® 

Inorganic nature is seen as a blind pernicious force. The sea that 
crumbles the dikes drowns men and sheep, and on its shore little Wienke 
stands, a pathetic representative of humanity, petrified with terror, 
staring into the abyss, “den Abgrund, darin das Nichts’”’ (356, t.; cf. 1, 
109). Nature is hostile to man, even when it seems friendliest (360, b.). 


28a Almost a decade later, Storm reacts in similar terms to the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War: “Das Bestehen der Welt beruht darauf, daG alles sich gegenseitig frift, 
oder vielmehr, der Machtigere den Schwicheren. Den Menschen, als den Michtigsten, 
vermag keiner zu fressen, also frit er sich selbst . . . Dies ist die eigentliche Ursache der 
Kriege” (Gertrud Storm, of. cit., 11, 160). This is a characteristic thought of Schopen- 
hauer’s; cf. his Sdémtl. Wke., ed. Grisebach (Leipzig: Reclam [1891]), 1, 208, 430; m, 416; 
mr, 245 f. 

29 Cf. Plotke in Heyse-Storm Bfw., 1, xvi. 
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All its destructive fury centers at last upon the hero (368, t.), and in 
an uproar of ‘‘Weltuntergangsmusik,” through which cuts the cry of a 
gull trampled to death, “die Nacht, der Tod, das Nichts’’ engulf the 
world (370, t.). But after its orgy of destruction, unfeeling Nature smiles 
again “im goldensten Sonnenlichte” (377), just as, at the close of 
Haderslevhuus, the stars look down in imperturbable calm on human 
anguish (vu, 72). 


Profundity and cogency of tragic thought are matched in this story 
by high excellence of form. The threefold “frame” has been criticized 
as artificial,®*° and to be sure the outer frame is not completed: we do not 
return at the end to the young reader of the magazine story; we do return 
to the “middle-frame”’ narrator, the Traveller, but the story proper is 
told by the “inner-frame”’ narrator, the Schoolmaster. A frame is in any 
case an artificial contrivance, a device for distancing and objectifying 
which Storm’s lyrical, subjective genius found especially useful and 
which he developed to mastery, though never to such elaborateness as 
Meyer. Here, the triple depth seems appropriate to the scope and signifi- 
cance of the story, like a rich, graduated frame leading the eye inward to 
an impressive painting. 

This frame is reintroduced as the Schoolmaster from time to time 
interrupts his account. These interruptions are by no means arbitrary, 
but are a structural element. The first one (264) marks the close of the 
first chapter of the hero’s life, and the opening of the next with the 
words “‘da wurde es auf einmal anders mit ihm.’”’ Furthermore, this in- 
terruption has a “‘Stimmungswert,” a musical value: it sounds again the 
initial leitmotif of the ghostly rider and deepens the mood of weirdness 
that has just been induced by the incident of the “Norwegian sea- 
devils.” The second interruption reintroduces the Schimmelreiter, and 
again we hear an echo of the original motif: the Rider and his pale horse 
plunge once more into the mere (297). 

Most of the listeners now leave, the circle narrows to the Traveller 
and the Schoolmaster, and as the Jocale shifts to the intimacy of the 
latter’s room, the narrative also becomes deeper, more analytical and 
complex (298). The next time the Schoolmaster breaks his tale it is for 
the purpose of drawing a sharp line between the data he himself has col- 
lected and the superstitious talk of the village which he must now in- 
troduce (314 f.); here again, therefore, the interruption is an artistic 
partition in the matter. The last break (362) similarly serves to dis- 
tinguish the natural from the supernatural: the facts of Hauke’s weak- 
ness and remorse on the one hand, and Trin’s dying vision and the 


% See Késter’s introduction, 1, 64. 
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portents from Heaven on the other. This sets the stage and furnishes the 
historical-legendary background for the final climactic scenes. If one 
notes the location of these interruptions, moreover, one recognizes an 
approximate symmetry in their distribution. 

It has been charged that, in a style as realistic as that of the Schimmel- 
reiter, the intrusion of the supernatural is inconsistent and obscuring.” 
Storm doubtless had a racial and personal predilection for the ghostly, 
and it figures in several of his stories, most specifically in Bulemanns 
Haus and Am Kamin. He himself remarked that any residual unclearness 
in his Schimmelreiter was due to the fact “dass ich einen sagenhaften 
Stoff ins rein Menschliche hiniibergezogen habe.’ At the same time he 
was unwilling to divest his hero of all his spectral attributes. In fact he 
declared it to be his intention “eine Deichgespenstsage auf die vier 
Beine einer Novelle zu stellen, ohne den Charakter des Unheimlichen zu 
verwischen,” and the latter part of the story was to show the transforma- 
tion of a man into a phantom.® 

One cannot therefore maintain, as Storm’s most recent editor does, 
that the ghostly element has no deeper meaning here than that of an 
artistic expedient, and that the content of the story is simply the tragedy 
of a superior individual wrecked by the hostility and incomprehension 
of his fellow-men.* The supernatural is given more than artistic or 
“atmospheric” reality: it is indubitably objectified. At the very beginning 
the Traveller, who gives every impression of a rational man,® and who 
as yet knows nothing of the legend, clearly sees the soundless Rider in his 
characteristic action (253 f.).% Later, from the inn window, he again sees 
the apparition rush by, and even the Schoolmaster, bidden to pause, 
seems to imply its existence when he remarks seriously “Ihr braucht 
Euch nicht zu fiirchten; ich hab ihn nicht geschmaht” (264, m.). In the 
concluding ‘“‘frame,’’ the present dikegrave challenges the Schoolmaster’s 
“enlightenment” and reminds the Traveller that he saw the specter with 
his own eyes. And the Traveller can only shrug his shoulders and evade 
a decision by saying “‘das muss beschlafen werden” (377). 

1 Cf. Jess, op. cit., pp. 63 f. 

%2 Letter of March 12, 1888, quoted by Hans Eichentopf, Theodor Storms Erzihlungs- 
kunst in ihrer Entwicklung (Marburg: E!wert, 1908), p. 27. 

33 Heyse-Storm Bfw., 11, 170, 198. 

4 Cf. Storm’s Werke, Bibliog. Inst. [1936], vim, 398 f. Just as one-sided, on the other 
hand, is the judgment of Willy Seidel, Die Natur als Darstellungsmittel in den Erzihlungen 
Theodor Storms (Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1911), 17, that the entire action of the Schimmel- 
reiter consists in a battle of man against Nature. 

% The rationalistic Schoolmaster at once accepts him as a kindred mind: 257, t. 

% Later on, two men who have been out on watch (255, b.) and therefore have not heard 
the discussion, independently report the same observation (297, b.). They, to be sure, may 
be assumed to be familiar with the local legend; but not so the Traveller. 
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How real, one may ask, is the white horse? Who is the Slovak with the 
clawlike hand who sells it to Hauke and laughs like a fiend after him 
(323)? The fact that this episode is reported by the clear-headed Hauke 
lends it a disconcerting factuality. Daylight realism, as in Kleist’s 
Kohlhaas, runs off into the dubious twilight of the occult.*” Again, the 
instant improvement in Elke’s critical condition suggests a supernatura| 
efficacy in Hauke’s “unholy” prayer (336, m.). The gift of “second sight,” 
whieh the Frisians, according to Storm, share with the Scots, seems to 
manifest itself in Tede Haien as he gazes ‘“‘wie abwesend”’ into his son’s 
face, reading his future (260, m.; 269, m.). There is a note of doom 
forewrit, also, in the theme of the ‘‘foundation sacrifice”: the enlightened 
Hauke prevents the immuring of a stray dog, but in the end throws him- 
self and his horse into the breach in the dike, which thenceforth holds. 

This injection of the supernatural is not, I believe, an inartistic 
equivocation on Storm’s part, but an integral part of his Weltanschauung 
as revealed in this story. Storm was fairly haunted by a dread of the 
Unknown and Unknowable that lurks outside our reasoned world, ready 
at all times to invade it. When he received the happy news that ended 
his long years of exile, he looked around in the circle of his family and 
asked which of them must now be sacrificed.** The death of his wife soon 
answered his gloomy question.*® The very eyes of Storm’s portraits seem 
to betray this deep-set apprehension. 

Hauke’s whole life is an effort to build a rampart against the fear- 
some Infinite symbolized by the sea, to hedge off and preserve a clear 
realm of reason against the encroaching dark of the incomprehensible. 
His strong dike delimits his life and shelters it and his loved ones and the 
community of which he is the leader. But as the sea forever gnaws at the 
dike, so man’s defenses are continually being broken down, and the 
battle-line between the natural and the supernatural is but a “fluid 
front.” 

The dike provides a dramatic unity of place and action. It is the 
elevated stage over which the chief events pass, with different lighting 
and different actors from the lone individual to masses manipulated 
with surprisingly modern technique. There is a definitely dramatic 
quality in the brief, sharply outlined scenes of which the story is com- 


37 The coarse horse-trader standing “sperrbeinig”’ on the road has a little similarity to 
the Abdecker von Débbeln in Kleist’s story; also the remarkable restoration of the Schim- 
mel reminds one of that of Kohlhaas’ ‘““Rappen.” There is perhaps also a reminiscence of 
the miraculous way in which Bertrand comes by Johanna’s helmet, and Schiller’s “braun 
Bohemerweib” is a sister to Storm’s swarthy Slovak. 

%8 Paul Schiitze, op. cit., p. 203; Gertrud Storm, op. cit., 1, 101. 

* Cf. Constanze “ein Opfer der Heimkehr,” Heyse-Storm Bfw., 1, 13. 
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posed, with a minimum of connecting narration and psychological 
analysis.*° We do not get an unbroken continuum, but a spotlighting 
of decisive happenings, with ‘‘Gedankenstriche”’ to mark the intervals. 
Such a scene as that of the building of the dike in the teeth of an autumn 
storm (340 ff.), with its movement of individuals and groups, its striking 
sound-effects, its emotional tension, is an eminently dramatic perform- 
ance. Other scenes, again, are of a statuesque and symbolic kind: Elke 
standing, shading her eyes, looking anxiously after husband and child 
as they ride off to sea in a rising storm, while old Trin sits by, a norn- 
like figure, muttering incomprehensible prophecy with withered lips 
(350, b.). There is a masterly combination of realism and mystery in the 
short scene of Trin’s death, to the last touch of the creaking bedstead 
(362 f.). 

Storm shows an unusual power of dramatic visualization. He sees his 
persons in motion, and speech is regularly accompanied by dramatic 
gesture. The deliberate Tede Haien twists himself a chew of tobacco and 
stows it away in his mouth before answering (260, b.);* he shifts his 
quid meditatively, and, as he talks, strides up and down emitting the 
black juice (270). Trin stands panting before him, prodding her crooked 
stick into the ground, flashing her keen eyes at him (267, m.), or nodding 
her long nose mournfully over her dead cat and wiping her eyes with 
gout-twisted hand (268, t.). The concluding paragraph of this interview 
is a fine piece of realistic “business” (269, t.) 

Elke is first seen in natural pose beside her house door, one hand be- 
hind her grasping a ring in the wall; she lets it fall with a clang as she 
speaks (271 f.). The Pastorin lays down her fork in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment (300, m.); the puzzled Oberdeichgraf rubs his forehead (306, m.); 
Hauke impatiently kicks a stone across the street (283, b.)—one could 
enumerate many examples of such vivifying gesture accompanying 
speech. That Storm himself was conscious of some dramatic capacity is 
indicated by his often-quoted remark, on finishing the Schimmelreiter, 
that if he were ten years younger he would undertake the writing of 
drama. And we know that he ranked the “‘Novelle” as the sister and, for 
his time, the successor of great drama (vim, 122 f.). 

The dialogue in the Schimmelreiter is notably terse. These Northern 
natures prize brevity and understatement. They make few words and 
fall silent, relying on a gesture, a glance, or the other’s intuition to supply 


40 In the latter respect, Der Schimmelreiter differs greatly from Ludwig’s Zwischen Him- 
mel und Erde, which it resembles in the use of individual dramatic scenes, technical details 
(slate-roofing and dike-building), and repetitive ““Leitmotive.” 

4t The same business is used to indicate unconcern on the part of the burly laborer who 
defies Hauke (343, t.). 
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the unsaid. The colloquies between father and son are masterpieces of 
laconism, the more impressive for a dozen lines of unprecedented 
eloquence on Tede’s part (270, t.) which, one feels, are the unburdening 
of years of silent observation. Throughout, the scenes that contain the 
most emotion are the most restrained in utterance; especially in the 
meetings of the young lovers, Storm has demonstrated his great art of 
saying much with a few words that vibrate with overtones. 

Sounds, on the other hand, are lavishly employed: the sounds of the 
water, from the soft rustle of the incoming tide to the pounding of the 
storm-driven surf; the sounds of the wind, from summer breezes to 
hurricane; animal notes, such as the lowing of cattle, the cries of water- 
fowl or warbling of larks; or the convivial noises of banqueting, the shout- 
ing of angry men above the storm—all these and many more make up 
the rich “‘sound-track” of this story. The absence of sound, especially in 
the movements of the spectral horse on island and dike, gives an un- 
canny effect. 

The scene of the completing of the dike (341-344) re-echoes with 
sounds: “das Geklatsch des Regens . . . das Brausen des Windes . . . die 
scharfen Befehlsworte ... Manner schrien . . . das Getése des Wetters 
...das Geriusch der Arbeiter, das Klatschen der hineingestiirzten 
Kleimassen, das Rasseln der Karren und das Rauschen des Strohes... 
das Winseln eines Hundes...ein jammervoller Schrei... eine rauhe 
Stimme von unten herauf”’—all this in one page of print. Throughout the 
final scenes, again (365-375), sounds are prominent: the rattling of 
windows and shutters in the growing tempest, the tinkling of shattered 
glass, the creaking of beams, the rustling of the old ash tree, the ceaseless 
roar of wind and waves, and on this background, as solo voices, the 
plaintive call of a terrified child, the barking of a dog, the cry of a dying 
gull, the trumpet-like neighing of the white horse charging off as to 
battle. Finally the sound reaches an overwhelming crescendo: “der 
Sturm setzte nicht mehr aus; es ténte und donnerte, als solle die ganze 
Welt in ungeheurem Hall und Schall zugrunde gehen” (368, m.) . . . ein 
Brausen wie vom Weltuntergang fiillte ihre Ohren und liess keinen 
anderen Laut hinein” (374, b.). With the thunder of the seas rushing 
through the breach, the cry of a despairing man, the scream of a horse 
forced to plunge to its death, this mighty storm-symphony comes to a 
close.” 


“8 The use of colors, while not so striking as that of sounds, is noteworthy. The blue 
binding of the magazine (252, t.) and Trin’s red kerchief and blue-checked pillowcase 
(266 f.) are typical of many instances of specific application of color. Especially effective 
and appropriate is the use of black and white: white-crested waves against the night 
sky, white wings of gulls on dark backgrounds (a singularly artistic example 289, t.), human 
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It is by no means inapt to speak of Storm’s work in such musical terms. 
His personal relation to music was exceptionally close all through his 
life, and as a writer both in prose and verse he wrought with an aware- 
ness of musical values and laws. “Stimmung,” essentially a musical 
element, is one of the most characteristic features of his production. In 
his early ‘‘Stimmungsnovellen,”’ in fact, it is the dominant and cohesive 
element in a loosely-strung series of pictures. In the later ‘“Konflikt- 
novellen”’ it is subordinated to the action, but by no means eliminated. 

Storm said of himself “ich arbeite meine Prose wie Verse.’ In this 
conscious artistry, which increased in the latter part of his career, the 
musical value of his language became an important consideration. He 
grew more and more sensitive to the rhythm of his sentences, as Késter 
has pointed out; a multitude of inconspicuous alterations proves this.* 
His fine discrimination between the rhythms of verse and prose led him 
to excise rigorously the iambic pentameters that had crept into the first 
version of Haderslevhuus.“ 

Certain passages in the Schimmelreiter may be cited as brilliant ex- 
amples of virtually musical composition. Out of a huddled mass of men 
on the storm-swept dike, one shrill cry of mortal fear pierces the din of 
storm and sea; then one silent pointing figure, like a sign-post, compels 
all heads to turn; then Hauke’s horrified cry is heard: “Herr Gott! Ein 
Bruch, ein Bruch!”’; then an antiphonal accusing voice from the crowd: 
“Euere Schuld, Deichgraf, euere Schuld! Nehmt’s mit vor Gottes Thron!” 
And this is re-echoed a moment later by Hauke: “Herr Gott, ja, ich 
bekenn es!’ (372 f.). The use of voices and repetitions here has a dis- 
tinctly musical character. 

Virtuosity in the use of sounds is abundantly apparent in this prose. 

We are made to feel the horror that still broods over the desolate strand 
where the hideous corpses lay, and the loneliness into which the boy 
ventures: a spell is woven with vowel and consonant sounds and rhythms 
and words of “‘mood-value’’: 
Er lief weiter und weiter, bis er einsam in der Ode stand, wo nur die Winde iiber 
den Deich wehten, wo nichts war als die klagenden Stimmen der grossen Vogel, 
die rasch voriiberschossen; zu seiner Linken die lecre weite Marsch, zur andern 
Seite der unabsehbare Strand mit seiner jetzt vom Eise schimmernden Fliache 
der Watten; es war, als liege die ganze Welt in weissem Tod (262, m.). 





figures silhouetted on snow (the ‘“‘Eisboseln” scene, 285 ff.), and the eerie “Helldunkel”’ of 
moonlit nights. 
 Storm-Keller Bfw., 1909, 262. As his letters testify, Storm grew very fond of reading 
aloud in social gatherings, and one may safely assume that he “heard”? what he wrote. 
“ Even so, a few have remained, e.g. ‘“‘die Hande hab ich im Gebet zerrungen” (vm, 20, 
m.), “als sei auch sie unhaltbar auf der Erde,” “wir werden nimmermehr vom Tod geheilet”’ 


Lvu, 37, t.), 
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One notes the effect of repetitions and low vowels in such a passage as 
this: 


Ueber das ganze Watt spann sich ein Netz von Dampf und Nebel, das sich seltsam 
mit der Dammerung des Abends mischte. Hauke sah mit starren Augen darauf 
hin; denn in dem Nebel schritten dunkle Gestalten auf und ab, sie schienen ihm 
so gross wie Menschen. Wiirdevoll, aber mit seltsamen, erschreckenden Ge- 
barden; mit langen Nasen und Hilsen sah er sie fern an den rauchenden Spalten 
auf und ab spazieren; plétzlich begannen sie wie Narren unheimlich auf und ab 
zu springen, die grossen iiber die kleinen und die kleinen gegen die grossen; dann 
breiteten sie sich aus und verloren alle Form (262, t.). 

























Or again, alliterating consonants, particularly sibilants, heighten the 
vague mood of moonlight and mystery: 


Der Mond stand hoch am Himmel und beschien das weite Wattenmeer, das eben 
in der steigenden Flut seine Wasser iiber die glitzernden Schlickflachen zu spiilen 
begann. Nur das leise Geraiusch des Wassers, keine Tierstimme war in der unge- 
heuren Weite hier zu héren; auch in der Marsch, hinter dem Deiche, war es leer. 
Nichts regte sich; nur was sie fiir ein Pferd, einen Schimmel, hielten, schien dort 
auf Jevershallig noch beweglich, “Es wird heller,” unterbrach der Knecht die 
Stille; “ich sehe deutlich die weissen Schafgerippe schimmern’”’ (317, t.). 





Emphatic repetitions, alliterations, and sound-words reproduce the 
fearful music of the storm: 


Eine furchtbare Bée kam briillend vom Meer heriiber, und ihr entgegen stiirmten 
Ross und Reiter den schmalen Akt zum Deich hinan. Als sie oben waren, stoppte 
Hauke mit Gewalt sein Pferd. Aber wo war das Meer? Wo Jeverssand? Wo blieb 
das Ufer driiben?—Nur Berge von Wasser sah er vor sich, die drauend gegen den 
nachtlichen Himmel stiegen, die in der furchtbaren Dimmerung sich iiber einan- 
der zu tiirmen suchten und iiber einander gegen das feste Land schlugen. Mit 
weissen Kronen kamen sie daher, heulend, als sie in ihnen der Schrei alles furcht- 
baren Raubgetiers der Wildnis (369 f.).“ 


5 Alliterations are frequent—as is inevitable in a writer of Storm’s antecedents—: 
“Meer und Marsch” (339, m.), ‘‘Dunst und Duft”’ (355, m.), ‘Haus und Hof” (267, m.), 
“Hauke Haiens Hofstatt” (375, b.),““Ross und Reiter” (254, t.; 334, m.; 369, t., b.; 371, t.; 
extended: ‘Ross und Reiter wussten, wo sie ritten,” 371, m.), ‘“‘Scharfen und Spitzen”’ 
(286, m.; 299, m.), “salzen scha4umende Gischt’’ (358, m.), “heisser Schauer iiberrieselte 
den Reiter” (358, t.), “sah von seinem Schimmel in die Schlucht hinab, wie sie dort schau- 
felten und stiirzten” (341, m.), ‘““Klatschen der Kleimassen” (341, b.), “scholl ein Schrei 
aus der Schlucht” (342, t.). Alliterations on w are the most frequent of all: “Wind und 
Wasser” (253, t.; 264, b.), “Wind und Wetter” (333, m.), “die wilden Wasser” (375, m.), 
“die weite, wilde Wasserwiiste” (259, b.), ‘“‘wahr und weise”’ (306, b.), ““Wesen auf den 
Watten” (263, b.), “das weite Wattenmeer” (317, t.), ‘“‘wie die Wellen sich noch héher 
hoben”’ (341, b.), “Widerschein der Sonne von dem weiten Wasser . . . Wirbelwind trieb 
die Wellen” (351, t.), “wie eine wilde Jagd trieben die Wolken . . . unten lag die weite 
Marsch wie eine Wiiste” (368, b.). Alliterations on vowels can also be observed, e.g. 
“bis er einsam in der Ode stand” (262, m.). 
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The inherent musicality of Storm’s work is evidenced also by his 
reiteration of characterizing details in the manner of a Jeitmotif, perhaps 
the most striking feature of his style in the Schimmelreiter.“ Thus the 
withered crone Trin Jans is first shown cursing Hauke with her uplifted 
“mageren Arm” (266, b.); then again, beating the air “mit ihren alten 
Hinden” (287 f.); she wipes her eyes “‘mit ihrer von Gicht gekriimmten 
Hand” (268, t.), she points “mit ihrem verkriimmten Finger” (348, t.), 
and finally she stretches out ‘‘ihre knéchernen Arme” and expires (363, 
t.). Her son’s motif comes in from time to time as that of the drowned 
sailor (264, b.; 266, m.; 268, m.; 348, m.; 363, t.), and is connected with 
the motifs of the dangerous northwest wind and the sinister sea; he 
exemplifies the irony of human fate, surviving far voyages to drown at 
last at his mother’s door. 

Our attention is early called to Hauke’s ‘“‘aufgeschossene Gestalt’ 
(261, m.), and thereafter he re-enters as “‘ein langer, hagerer Bursche”’ 
(264, b.), “der lang aufgeschossene Hauke”’ (271, m.), “die hagere Ge- 
stalt ... das lange Friesengesicht” (288, m.), “die lange Friesengestalt 
mit ...der hageren Nase und den zwei Schidelwélbungen dariiber” 
(304, b.)—a salient representative of his race. While yet alive, he assumes 
the lineaments of legend: “‘wie aus dem hageren Gesicht die Augen starr- 
ten, wie sein Mantel flog und wie der Schimmel spriihte!”’ (334, b.; cf. 
254, t.). Again we see “‘seine hagere Gestalt auf dem feurigen Schimmel”’ 
(341, t.); “aus dem hageren Gesicht des Deichgrafen spriihte der Zorn”’ 
(342, b.). This attribute of “Hagerkeit” he shares with his father (274, 
m.), his wife (270, b.; 271, m.), and his horse (254, t.). His spurring of 
his horse is a very frequent motif, expressive of his energy and impatience, 
as his flashing eyes indicate his mental intensity.*” 

Elke is introduced as a slim girl with brunette complexion and dark 
eyebrows that meet over her nose: “das ranke ... Madchen mit dem 
braunlichen schmalen Antlitz und den dunklen Brauen, die iiber . . . der 
schmalen Nase in einander liefen’”’ (271, t.). In these terms we hear of 
her again: “‘das braunliche Madchen” (271, b.), “das schmale Gesicht 
des Madchens” (276, b.), “die dunklen Brauen des Madchens’”’ (281, b.), 
“das Madchen mit den Ratselbrauen”’ (286, b.), “die dunklen Brauen’”’ 
knit in anger (289, t.) or smoothed as she looks up at Hauke “mit ihrem 
schmalen Antlitz” (291, m.). Her hand, likewise, is important, as it 
often is with Storm’s women: we hear of her “kleine Hand’’ (288, b.; 


© Herein, of course, Storm has a great predecessor in Otto Ludwig (Zwischen Himmel 
und Erde) and successors such as Thomas Mann (especially Tonio Kriger). 

‘? Hauke shares his “zwei brennende Augen in einem bleichen Antlitz” (354, t.) with 
Renate, another superior intellect who becomes a ghost in the popular mind: “das blasse 
Gesicht mit den grossen brennenden Augen” (v, 71, b.). 
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289, m.), her “schmale Hand” (300, m.; 330, m.). One of her favorite 
gestures is the stroking of her hand over Hauke’s cheek or brow (313, t.; 
330, m.; 355, b.).# 

Her dominant trait is faithfulness, and from this point of view the 
story might be called a glorification of ‘‘Gattentreue.” “Bleib mir trev, 
Elke, bleib mir treu!’’ cries Hauke, despairing of the goodwill of others, 
and she answers “Dir treu? Wem sollt ich denn anders treu sein?” And 
then, grasping his deeper meaning, she adds “‘Ja, wir sind uns treu; nicht 
nur, weil wir uns brauchen” (338, m.). Ironically, it is her chief virtue 
that brings her doom: her love and anxiety for Hauke drive her forth 
from her safe retreat into death; “‘O Elke, o getreue Elke!”’ is her epitaph 
from the lips of her husband (374, b.). Storm’s lifelong theme of love may 
be said to reach its maturest expression in the union of these two people. 

Intellectual superiority sets them apart from their fellow-men and 
draws them together. ‘‘Sie waren beide geborene Rechner,” and there- 
fore instinctively comrades, suggests the Schoolmaster (275, m.); and 
this motif of the “gute Rechner” runs all through the story. The old 
dike grave is stupid, Hauke grants, “aber seine Tochter Elke, die kann 
rechnen!” (270, m.); “die rechnet mich dreimal um und um,” says her 
father (274, m.); “ich kann ja nur rechnen,” she herself says modestly 
(281, m.). Hauke calculates that he can “take a hand in the reckoning” 
of that household (270, b.). He is known as a youth who prefers the 
“Rechentafel” to brandy (273, b.), and his ““Rechengabe”’ is the decisive 
factor in his hiring and advancement (274, b.; 275, b.; 293, m.). His chief 
adversary hates him for a “Schreiberknecht” (276, t.; 339, m.), and 
later, in office, he is opposed by the dullards as “der kluge Deichgraf, 
der immer griibeln geht” (308, m.). ‘‘Vertrauet unserm Deichgrafen,” 
Ole Peters remarks with bitter sarcasm, ‘der versteht zu rechnen!” 
(331, b.). Herein too, Hauke, “der kluge Friese” (300, b.), is the con- 
spicuous example of his race, for it is well known “‘die Friesen rechnen 
gut” (257, m.). It is typical of Hauke to calculate (310, b.), to keep a 
level head (293, t.; 311, t.), to think things out clearly (314, t.). When he 
allows his mind to be muddled (358, m.), he becomes untrue to Elke as 
well as to himself, and his tragedy is sealed when, with guilty fear of her 
bright intelligence, he refuses for the first time to confide in her (360, m.). 
It is in keeping with the irony pervading the story that this man, the 
very exemplar of human reason in combat with the irrational, should 
become, even in his lifetime, a figure of diabolical myth.*® 


48 The gesture of a very old woman stroking the head of a child is repeated: 252, t.; 355, b. 
It is interesting to observe how Storm uses such simple “business” over again, e.g. that of a 
man leaning in a doorway: 273, m.; 290, m.; 331, b.; 354, b. 

*® Throughout Hauke’s life and Elke’s runs the theme of “Arbeit” (cf. 269, b.; 299, m.; 
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A theme that runs through the Schimmelreiter as well as other tales of 
Storm’s® is one that might be called “the theme of the hostile public.” 
The power of prejudice, malicious gossip, stupidity, and superstition to 
wreck the lives of good, especially intellectually distinguished individuals, 
appears to have impressed Storm deeply. Already as a boy set aside from 
his contemporaries (261, b.) and destined as a man to live and fight alone, 
Hauke is worn down by incessant opposition. When he is no longer op- 
posed, it is a sign that he is on the wrong road (361, t.). Before he under- 
takes his great work, Elke tells him that the public will be hostile and 
ungrateful (312, t.), and thus it turns out (334, m.; 376, m.). Against him 
is arrayed the stolid anonymity of the mass that will not brook individ- 
uality, that wants no one singled out for blame (343, t.) or even for 
praise (333 f.). An unsocial hatred is engendered in Hauke; he becomes 
subject to a sort of hallucination of hostile faces: ‘‘Eine Reihe von Gesich- 
tern ging vor seinem innern Blick voriiber, und sie sahen ihn alle mit 
bésen Augen an” (299, m.). Again, when he feels the sting of slander, 
“ging vor seinem innern Auge die Reihe iibelwollender Gesichter vor- 
iiber’”’ (308, b.). He and Elke see these hateful people snatching away 
their child, if they had one, for a living sacrifice (312, b.). Hauke, saving 
a dog from this fate, again finds himself encircled by the hostile faces 
(343, m.). At the last the greater adversary, the ocean, engulfs him and 
his wife and child, and never yields up their bodies, so that they are 
forever removed from hostile humanity (376, t.). : 

The nature-background of the story is dominated by the motif of the 
sea: it is always visible or audible. and its breath is felt throughout these 
pages. Everything is mysteriously related to the sea. When we first 
glimpse Elke, she is gazing out to sea (271, b.). When Hauke first mounts 
his Schimmel, it makes instantly for the dike, and tosses its head in 
greeting toward the sea (324, m.), as if to confirm the popular belief in its 
resurrection from the bleached bones on the flooded island. The sea is a 
part of that vast realm of peril that surrounds man’s little world; it is 
the fringe of that ‘‘Nichts” into which we go without return or reunion. 
“Wasser, das Wasser!’’ wails Elke, as in her delirium she sees Hauke 
carried out to sea and lost (335, b.); and, as if the sea-terror could in- 
herit, her child echoes the cry on its first sight of the ocean: ‘das Wasser, 
Vater, das Wasser!” (351, m.). The sea’s silvery surface, lifted by a 
mirage, looks in upon the death of old Trin, bringing with it the motif of 
the ghostly island and the motif of the drowned sailor (362, b.). 





307, b.; 313, t.; 314, t.; 322, t.; 331, t.; 338, m.). These two, like the father in Hans und 
Heinz Kirch, exemplify a sort of “‘Tragik der Arbeit.” 

5° Im Schloss, Renate, Im Brauerhause, Ein Doppelganger, even, to some extent, Pole 
Poppens paler. 
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The ocean does not figure in the Schimmelreiter as a habitable domain. 
as a path of commerce or a source of livelihood. Only once do we hear of 
fishing, and then it results in the death of the fisherman (266, m.). No 
one ventures out on the water for pleasure. There is here none of the 
Romantic water-magic of Eine Halligfahrt, none of the salty pagan zest 
of Psyche. Casting up its dead or keeping them, the sea remains an alien 
and baleful thing.™ 

The immense expanse of water is paired with the broad reaches of land 
inside the dike: ‘die weite Marsch” and “das weite Wattenmeer”’ are 
recurrent phrases. At the very beginning, the Traveller finds himself be- 
tween these twin desolations (252, b.). The “weite Ode” of shore and sea 
(261, m.) becomes young Hauke’s favorite resort (264, b.). Often no 
sound but the lapping of the tide is heard in that limitless solitude (317, 
t.). Repetition conveys a sense of its vastness: “die leere, weite Marsch” 
(262, m.) “die weite Gegend” (289, b.), “‘die weite Weideflache” (285, 
t.), “die breite Landfliche” (310, t.), “die ungeheure Weite”’ (317, t.), 
“die weite Landschaft” (346, t.). Silence weighs upon it; in the cold 
night the stars glitter “iiber der schweigenden Marsch” (292, m.); dark- 
ness and stillness descend “‘iiber die ungeheure Ebene”’ (294, b.); it lies 
“in lautlosem Schweigen”’ (320, m.), or its “weite Stille” is broken by 
isolated lowings (339, m.). We see “die weite Marsch” unveiled from 
white morning mists (344, b.), or wrapped in the shadows of an ominous 
evening (368, b.), or its “unermessliche weissbereifte Weidefliche” spread 
under a winter moon (284, b.). With the same impressive iteration we are 
shown “die unabsehbare, eisbedeckte Flache der Watten”’ (262, t.), ‘‘das 
weite Wattenmeer”’ (317, t.), “die Watten breit, fast unabsehbar’”’ (355, 
m.), “die unabsehbaren Watten’”’ (360, m.). 

With great artistry Storm weaves into his composition the motifs of 
sunlight and moonlight,” of scudding clouds and trailing mists. The wind 
blows in infinite modulations, a constant obbligato to the action. Its most 
dangerous manifestation is the ‘‘Nordwest,’’ which brings storm and 
disaster. Storm has various recurrent devices for conveying to the 
reader a feeling of the force of the wind: it tugs at a rider, threatening to 
blow him off his horse (350, m.; 370, b.; 374, m.); it rattles windows and 
shutters (257, b.; 268, m.; 276, b.; 294, b.; 365, b.; 366, m.); it flutters 
dresses and mantles (254, t.; 302, m.; 313, b.; 340, b.; 366, m.; 374, m.); 


5! In this view, Storm’s last story returns to his first in which the ocean figures, Auf dem 
Staatshof (1857-58): cf. 11, 32, m.; 35, m. 

52 More than a score of instances of each could be cited. Their themes, of course, are 
frequently connected with that of the ocean. At one point, where it blinds Hauke to the 
extent of the damage to the dike, the sunlight has a decisive influence on the action (360, b.). 

53 E.g. 257, b.; 268, m.; 340, b.; 345, m.; 361, b.; 366, b. The “northwest corner’’ recurs 
as the critical place in the dike. 
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it tosses hair (266, b.; 267, t.; 302, t.; 313, b.; 340, b.; 366, b.; 368, t.). 

Linked with the wind-theme is that of the gulls. Storm-tossed and 
cackling, almost grazing the lone wayfarer with their long wings, they 
add to the wild mood of the opening scene (253, t.). Again, wheeling in 
graceful flight, they connote the peace that follows storm (344, b.), or 
confirm Nature’s deceptive aspect of benignity (360, m.). They com- 
panion the lonely boy on the dike (259, m.; 261, m.), they witness his 
play (289, t.) and his work (334, m.), they scream mockingly as he 
crushes a half-tamed brother of their flock (368, b.). and their cries still 
attend his wraith on nights of storm (297, m.)* 

The motif of lights is used, naturally enough, to signify the security of 
home and social living. With a sense of relief the Traveller greets the 
lights of village and inn (254, m.). Two candles always burning on the 
table of the dikegrave’s house attest its importance and prosperity (276 
m.; 296, m.); later, the storm invades it and symbolically extinguishes 
one of the candles (366, m.). Festive lights illuminate the dance (290, b.). 
In the moonless dark, the despairing Hauke sees a lone light beaming 
toward him, like a greeting from wife and child (373, t.); and other lights 
from the upland denote the safety of the villagers (373, m.). Again his 
eye meets the comforting gleam (374, t.). But his loved ones drown, and 
though the light still shines from his house, the soul has gone out of it 
(375, t.). He too chooses death, and thereafter, as the final touch in his 
story, we see the distant light casting its trembling reflexes over the 
churning waves (375, b.). 

Another symbol of stability is the gigantic ash-tree, a poetic scion of 
the “‘Weltesche,” that stands before the Deichgrafenhaus as the token 
of its predominance. It is the tallest tree in the village, and from it one 
can survey the whole bay (271, m.; 348, m.). It is the only survivor 
of three of its kind, signifying three generations of the “‘ruling family.” 
It stands for tradition: its leaves, rustling in the incessant wind of this 
coast, seem to tell of bygone times (271, m.). Under it Hauke and Elke 
stand as they speak of the decline of their fathers (293, b.).* A rising 
wind, like an omen of trouble, shakes its branches (294, b.). Its murmur- 


5 The lark-motif, on the other hand, is concomitant with smiling summer skies: 339, m.; 
353, m.; 360, m.; once, however, it is used to point up Nature’s rapacity : 325, m. 

58 With the light-motif is combined a verbal motif of security: Hauke feels reassured 
about wife and child, for “auf unsre Werfte steigt das Wasser nicht’’ (369, m.); again “sein 
Weib, sein Kind, sie sassen sicher auf der hohen Werfte” (370 t.); “‘Weib und Kind, gott- 
lob, sie sassen sicher auf der hohen Werfte’’ (373, t.); “der Lichtschein . . . noch immer 
brannte der auf seiner Werfte”’ (374 t.); “noch immer ragte die Werfte . . . aus dem Schwall 
hervor, noch immer schimmerte von dort der Lichtschein’”’ (375, b.). 

% The mothers, curiously enough, Storm omits altogether—perhaps an instance of the 
economy of the “Novelle” in contrast to the “Roman.” 
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ing accompanies the fortunes of the house (307, m.). When Hauke brings 





home the portentous Schimmel, he halts under the ash-tree (320, b.). -, 
It becomes a seat of honor for little Wienke (340, t.). In the final storm, eee 
it suffers a mortal strain, like the family it symbolizes: “die alte Esche — 
knarrte, als ob sie aus einander stiirzen solle” (367, m.). In a concluding Keo 
picture, we see its boughs wildly whipping the air, while Elke clings to t,); th 
its trunk and looks off after Hauke on his last ride seaward—an eloquent ) I 
allegory of forlornness and approaching doom (367 f.).57 pat 
All Storm’s writings, including his letters, bear witness to his high bender 
regard for the eye as the mirror of the soul. In the Schimmelreiter, how- m.) 01 
ever, he has given this motif unique importance as a means of charac- (309 
terization and communication. Disregarding situations where mention t.) te 
of eyes is inevitable in ordinary usage, one can count scores of instances vi = 
of this emphatic employment. The keen little Schoolmaster is signalized " WI 
at once by his bright eyes (256, m.), and his “kleine, kluge Augen” (264, (271 | 
m.), “seine klugen Augen” (298, b.), “seine feinen Augen”’ (314, b.) are aia 
his most significant attribute.** Old Trin is distinguished by her “funkeln- 296 
den Augen” (267, m.; 268, m.), the hostile public by its “‘bése Augen” erin 
(299, b.), and Hauke’s eyes in return “sahen grimmig zur Seite” (308, b.) 312 
in the manner of the sinister Gaspard in Haderslevhuus. The nurse re- st na 
gards Hauke “mit entsetzten Augen” (336, m.); the stable-boy’s terror is 5 wa 
written in his “erschrockenen Augen” (321, m.); on Elke’s recovery the ow 
doctor’s “alte Augen lachten” (337, m.); the shrewd Pastorin watches At 
Elke’s eyes intently (301, t.); old Volkert’s eyes “‘quellen wie Glaskugeln”’ ome 
in unwonted mental effort (270, m.). The black eyes of the gulls (259, b.) b.); 
and the green eyes of the big cat (268, m.) are called to our notice. = sed 
The eyes of the Schimmel when first seen are dull and sunken and Ofte 
“bléde” (320, b.; 322, b.); they plead with Hauke for pity (323, m.). Kein 
Restored to good condition, its eyes turn out to be brown and lustrous dee 
(324, t.; 339, b.) and of expressive beauty (324, b.; 334, t.). The eyes of ail 
little Wienke, on the other hand, remain lustreless and “‘stumpf’’ (340, Pe 
57 Storm shows a pronounced fondness for such symbolic objects as the Esche. Another doc 
one is the “Lehnstuhl,” the curule chair of Elke’s father, with whom it is associated 7 
through several mentions (272, b.; 276, m.; 296, b.; 297, t.). Itis no mere chance that Hauke ON 
is first shown sitting down in it on the occasion when he broaches to Elke the great new det 
project which is to prove that he deserves his office; and now he grips both its arms with his 


characteristic tenacity (312, t.). Later, after winning his fight in the council, he sits down 
again in the armchair of his predecessor (330, m.). Still later, distraught with cares con- 
cerning his dike, he throws himself into the armchair but immediately quits it again, as . 
though he felt uncertain of his tenancy (358, m.). 

8 In this last “Novelle” of Storm’s we hear a slight echo of his earliest one: the School- 
master (256, m.), like the old Reinhard in Jmmensee, has eyes that have remained younger 
than the rest of his person. 
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t.; 355, b.), in sad contrast to the bright-eyed child of Elke’s charwoman 
(340, m.); they are pale (351, m.; 363, m.) and apathetic (348, m.) and 
too quiet (353, b.). though on occasion they can express gratitude for a 
caress (349, t.) or bewilderment and fear (351, m.; 356, t.). 

The taciturn boy Hauke uses a glance in place of words (258, m.; 260, 
t.); the peculiar expression of his eyes stays Ole Peters’ bullying (275, 
m.). His acute intelligence shows in his “‘scharfe,” “rasche,” ‘‘durch- 
dringende Augen” (279, b.; 371, m.; 336, m.); they reveal prodigious 
brainwork going on behind them (309, b.). His eyes can be happy (296, 
m.) or angry (371, b.), or they can have the faraway look of the visionary 
(309, m.). Most often they are spoken of as “fest’’ (272, t.; 288, b.; 346, 
t.) and “klug” and “grau”’ (288, m.; 291, b.; 296, t.; 304, b.); and finally 
we see them aglow with the light of his last battle (366, b.). 

When Hauke first sees Elke, he is impressed by her “‘grosse Augen”’ 
(271, b.). As his eyes are most often alluded to as shrewd and grey, so 
hers are regularly described as shrewd and dark (273, b.; 278, b.; 282, b.; 
296, m.; 305, m.; 322, m.; 337, m.; 367, t.). They express a variety of 
emotions: they can be defiant (271, t.), angry (286, b.), serious (307, t.; 
312, m.), wild with fever (336, t.), radiant with joy (337, b.), wide with 
astonishment (338, m.) roguish (312, m.), laughing (339, b.; 340, t.); a 
source of comfort and courage to her husband, and again wells of un- 
fathomable grief (352, m.). 

At times these two communicate only with their eyes (276, b.). Hauke 
cannot declare his love with words; his eyes must speak for him (291, 
b.); she lowers hers lest they speak; and then “ein Blick, mit der stillen 
Kraft ihres Wesens, traf in die seinen’ and gives her answer (292, t.). 
Often her emotion at his safe return from danger is shown only through 
“ein leuchtender Blitz aus ihren sonst so stillen Augen’ (313 f.). The 
deep understanding of these almost perfectly mated souls speaks in their 
eyes; and thus they take their last farewell: “Sie erhob langsam ihre 
dunklen Augen zu ihm, und ein paar Sekunden lang sahen sie sich an; 
doch war’s wie eine Ewigkeit”’ (367, t.). 

This characteristic motif of the “eloquent eye,” observable in other 
“Novellen,” is most fully developed in the Schimmelreiter, and in this 
detail, also, Storm’s last work may be said to mark the culmination of 
his narrative art. 

WALTER SILz 


Swarthmore College 
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ROBERT BROWNING AND HIS SON i 

OBERT BROWNING'’S life falls into three sections. Thirty-three top ™ 
years form the first chapter: his birth in Camberwell on May 7, four } 
1812; six years of schooling in Peckham; two years of study under a on th 
French tutor; a brief term at London University; two months in Russia istic. 
in 1834, when he was twenty-two; three months in Italy in 1838; a he vad 
second trip to Italy in 1844; a considerable quantity of poetic production natio 
that brought recognition from a few friends. posit 
Sixteen years make up the second chapter: Robert Browning’s first the a 
letter to Elizabeth Barrett in January of 1845 and his first visit to her him 
in May of the same year; their marriage in September, 1846, followed by the F 
fifteen years of residence in Italy interrupted only by visits to France and in F 
England; the birth of their son; Elizabeth’s death in 1861; a moderate O1 
amount of fairly successful verse. oom 
“2B With the death of his wife the second chapter ended. Browning re- inju 
turned to England. Henceforth, three phases of his life were to be emb 
prominent: poetic labor, with increasing recognition of his works; ex- hats 
tensive social activities; and care for his son. The first two phases we adie 
are well acquainted with. A great body of criticism, both favorable and shoe 
unfavorable, tells its own story of the poetry of this period. Socially, stitt 
Browning did not fit into the world’s conception of a poet. Those who “At 
favored and those who found fault have recorded freely their stories and the 
opinions of his popularity and accessibility in general and his sophisti- tha! 
cated manner of the drawing room. Pen 
Besides the man of the world—poised, conversant, polished—and the Bre 
poet, heralded for his individual contribution and condemned for his for 
obscurity, there was another Browning—the father. Since the curtain AN 
of Browning’s life as a lover and as a husband has often been lifted and ae 
we have found that affection and love for Elizabeth lay deep within his cas 
nature, we might see what manner of father he was. a fi 
To do so, we go back to 1849. The vigorous poet and the frail, dynamic Ha 
poetess were living in Florence, in Casa Guidi, where their son was born In 
on March 9. Elizabeth was forty-three, and she had been an invalid for if § 
many years before her marriage. One can easily imagine the great joy hut 
over the birth of this son. He was christened Robert Wiedeman Barrett ing 
Browning; his own childish attempts at pronunciation resulted in Penini, les 
which was later reduced to Peni and then to Pen, the name by which he mse 
was generally known. ” 
In her letters, especially in those to her sister, Elizabeth revealed how i 
she and her husband shared the love and responsibility of their son. dor 
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Robert never missed the baby’s bath and for hour upon hour he walked 
up and down the terrace with the small bundle. When the baby was a 
year old, the poet spent part of one Sunday morning learning to spin a 
top while his wife stood by giving “impotent counsel.”” Two—three— 
four years sped; they were full of intimate pictures such as could be seen 
on the pages of any family album. Then the pictures became national- 
istic. At five, Pen caught his mother’s interest in Italian affairs, of which 
he spoke with childish assurance, confidently passing judgment on each 
nation concerned in the struggle; and he sang to his mother his own com- 
position—an opera he called it—about Napoleon and the milkman. At 
the age of eight, he begged his mother, with tears and embraces, to allow 
him to have a domino, a blue one trimmed in pink. With the exception of 
the pink trimmings, his mother granted his wish, for it was carnival time 
in Florence. 

One of Elizabeth’s greatest joys in her son came in dressing him well— 
some would say foolishly. It was her belief that heavy clothing would 
injure a child’s manners and gestures in future life. Pen wore finely 
embroidered trousers, velvet or silk blouses with abundant frills, and 
hats trimmed with satin ribbons and feathers; no matter how he pleaded 
or what other people said, Elizabeth would let him wear nothing but 
shoes of the softest polished leather. She warned her sister against sub- 
stituting practical material for embroidery and silk in children’s clothes: 
“Above all things, run no risks.’”? At home or during their travels it was 
the same—the boy’s clothes were of extreme importance. A story is told 
that on one of their journeys the Brownings lost a trunk containing 
Pen’s embroidered trousers and the manuscript of Aurora Leigh; Mrs. 
Browning was much concerned—not for the loss of the manuscript—but 
for the appearance of her son. 

When the illustrious and the insignificant, the idly curious and the 
sincerely interested from England and from America visited Browning 
and his wife in Casa Guidi, they found the young Browning, “looking like 
a fairy born of a lily and rose.” One of the illustrious visitors—Nathaniel 
Hawthorne—gave his impression of Pen: 


I never saw such a boy as this before; so slender, fragile, and spirit-like,—not as 
if he were actually in ill health, but as if he had little or nothing to do with 
human flesh and blood. His face is very pretty and most intelligent, and exceed- 
ingly like his mother’s. He is nine years old, and seems at once less childlike and 
less manly than would befit that age. I should not quite like to be the father of 
such a boy, and should fear to stake so much interest and affection on him as he 
cannot fail to inspire. I wonder what is to become of him,—whether he will 


1 Elizabeth Barrett Browning: Letters to Her Sister, 1846-1859, ed. Leonard Huxley (Lon- 
don, 1929), p. 285. 
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ever grow to be a man,—whether it is desirable that he should. His parents ought 
to turn their whole attention to making him robust and earthly, and to giving 
him a thicker scabbard to sheathe his spirit in.? 


While grown-ups who came to Casa Guidi exclaimed on Pen’s elf-like 
appearance and the philistine boys expressed their contempt of the 
exquisitely dressed lad with the fragile body and the long golden ringlets, 
recognition was winging itself abroad. In the course of time Pen became 
conscious of his role in life to the extent of feeling that he must continue 
frequenting the Pincio in Rome, even though he was weary of riding 
there. His reason for doing so he expressed laconically: ‘‘I am one of the 
sights of Rome.’ 

Besides his delicate beauty there was his mother’s fame that drew at- 
tention to Pen. Italian people referred to him as the son of the beloved 
poetess and the charming father. Occasionally an American, or more 
seldom still an Englishman, would say, “But Mr. Browning is a poet, 
too.” “No, that is a mistake, you are thinking of Mrs. Browning,” came 
the positive answer. In his Italian years Browning was not without ad- 
mirers who had implicit faith in his poetic ability, but they were not 
numbered among the natives of his adopted home. Even in England and 
in America Mrs. Browning was better known as a poet than her husband, 
and Browning himself maintained that his wife had the greater poetic 
ability. 

On June 29, 1861, when Pen was twelve, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
who was more proud of her son than of “twenty Auroras,” died. The end 
came without warning. As a result of the Italian climate, the tender care 
of her husband, and her own supreme happiness, she had gradually 
grown stronger after her marriage. Elizabeth’s sensitive frame, however, 
was greatly affected during the late fifties by the death of one of her 
sisters, Mrs. Surtees Cook, and by the disappointing turn of political 
affairs in Italy, a matter of deep concern to her. The seriousness of her 
illness was apparent a few days before her death, but on the night of the 
twenty-eighth she seemed to be improving. During the early part of the 
following morning she assured her husband that she was better and very 
tenderly expressed her love for him. Almost immediately she passed 
away, seemingly without having realized that her day was near its end. 

Before her death Elizabeth had not spoken of Pen’s future. Browning 
felt that in his wife’s silence lay the strongest possible expression of her 
faith in him. As he left Florence, never to return, his only thought was 
for their son. “I have our child about whom I shall exclusively employ 
myself, doing her part by him. ...I shall try and work hard, educate 


2 Notes of Travel (Boston, 1870), 1v, 69-70. 
* Katherine Burton, Sorrow Built a Bridge (New York, 1938), p. 67. 
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him, and live worthy of my past fifteen years’ happiness,’ wrote Robert 
Browning to his sister. In facing his responsibility he was not free from 
doubts: ‘‘I may easily do wrong, begin ill, thro’ too much anxiety—per- 
haps, however, all may be easier than seems to me just now.” 

The immediate concern was for Pen’s education. Browning began by 
seeking advice from various quarters and then obeying the dictates of his 
own heart. The boy should be prepared for a university, but not by 
going through public school, as was suggested by more than one person. 
Pen’s schooling in Italy had consisted of what his parents taught him 
and of lessons with a music master. His ability seemed to lie in music 
and languages and along these lines his training had been mainly directed. 
Since gaps would have to be filled before Pen could enter a university, 
Browning engaged a tutor, and the work began. 

During these years of preparation Browning revealed his hopes and 
his anxieties concerning Pen to one of his stanchest friends, Isa Blagden, 
with whom he and his wife had been on intimate terms in Italy. Even as 
she loved the Brownings, she loved their son. When Browning turned to 
her during his last days in Florence, she gave freely of her energy and 
love and then accompanied the poet and his son to France. She went on 
to England, where she met Browning and Pen after their two months’ 
sojourn in France. The association did not stop with her return to Italy; 
once a month for the rest of her life she and Browning exchanged letters, 
and in them she doubtless gave him much sound counsel. 

With her clear way of thinking perhaps Miss Blagden saw the danger 
of the father’s overzealousness, for she warned the poet not to become 
a monomaniac about Pen’s education. But the ambitious father, who 
had not disciplined himself to college routine, placed his aim high for his 
son, who was “made differently—imitates and emulates and all that.’’” 
During the first part of 1863 he announced his desire for Pen to enter 
Balliol College, Oxford, under Benjamin Jowett. As fellow, tutor, and 
master, Jowett was a great leader among young men, many of whom 
became outstanding in various walks of life. Because of his personal 
charm and his sincere devotion to students, the famous teacher had 
many followers who were willing to maintain the high standards that he 
set for Balliol. In such an atmosphere Browning saw the best advantages 


for his son. 


4 Letters of Robert Browning, collected by T. J. Wise, ed. T. L. Hood (New Haven, 1933), 


pp. 62-63. 
5 Mrs. Sutherland Orr, Life and Letters of Robert Browning, revised ed. by F. G. Kenyon 


(Boston, 1908), p. 247. 
* Ibid.; Henry James, William Wetmore Story and His Friends (Boston, 1903), u, 91. 


7 Orr, op. cit., p. 247. 
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By this time recognition of the poet had grown and contacts were easily 
made. Only in the case of Jowett, Browning complained, it chanced that 
a desired meeting was delayed. Finally, however, his wish was fulfilled, 
and he made the first of many visits to Oxford. Jowett wrote of the meet- 
ing: 

June 12, 1865 
I thought I was getting too old to make new friends. But I believe that I have 
made one—Mr. Browning, the poet, who has been staying with me during the 
last few days. It is impossible to speak without enthusiasm of his open, generous 
nature and his great ability and knowledge. I had no idea that there was a per- 
fectly sensible poet in the world, entirely free from vanity, jealously, or any 
other littleness, and thinking no more of himself than if he were an ordinary man. 
His great energy is very remarkable, and his determination to make the most of 
the remainder of life. Of personal objects he seems to have none except the educa- 
tion of his son, in which I hope in some degree to help him.* 


Jowett’s help was unquestionably generous and tutors tried their best 
to help Pen. What were the results? Jowett’s letters to Browning, here- 
tofore unpublished,® and Browning’s letters to Miss Blagden at this 
period answer the question as they dip below the surface of the situation. 

Pen was to prepare himself for two years before taking the examina- 
tion for matriculation. The poet worried about the outcome. At one time 
he admitted that he was unnecessarily nervous and consoled himself by 
telling Miss Blagden how much Pen could actually do. At another time 
he confessed that the development was ‘‘very gradual indeed.” Again he 
said that his son could do many things worth while but that he had no 
inclination for those things. As the months went by the story became 
more pathetic. The only event in which Pen showed real interest was the 
approaching Oxford and Cambridge boat race. Browning hugged his 
hopes with considerable misery. He wrote to Isa Blagden on March 19, 
1867: 


All you say about the inadequate test of superiority in a young man which college 
honours indicate I know very well; I don’t want them, in fact,—only the ordinary 
proficiency as a step to something else,—-tho’ I value learning too. I certainly 
shall feel it much if he can’t get into Balliol,—that difficulty tided over, I shall 
only exact the ordinary application and gaining of a degree. I shall not be long 
kept waiting now. I told you, I think, that Pen goes on a visit to Jowett next 
Monday—for a week: and that the matriculation takes place—or should—on 


§ Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Campbell, The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett (Oxford, 
1897), 1, 400-401. 

*TI am indebted to Dr. A. J. Armstrong of Baylor University for permission to use 
forty-one unpublished letters from Jowett to Browning. Three of the letters—those of the 
dates April 1, 1867; December 22, 1867; October 8, 1868—and a portion of one dated 
March 18, 1886, are quoted below. 
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the 24 of May. Pen is not nervous at all—is in excellent health and strength, and 
has worked really hard this month—not before then.!° 


The result of Pen’s visit is recorded in Jowett’s letter of April 1, 1867: 


Dear M‘ Browning 

I have had great pleasure in having your son with me during the past week. 
I found that he got on very well with the undergraduates. 

I set him to work. Shall I tell you as nearly as I can the result? In Virgil & 
Horace he appeared to me to be quite up to the standard of matriculation at 
Balliol & nearly up to the mark’in Latin writing. But in Greek he was far behind 
—in the parts which he has read of Homer, as well as in the part which he has 
not read. 

It would be a great advantage to him I think to come up to the University 
& I would advise you by no means to give this up. For he has very good sense 
& good abilities & may very likely distinguish himself hereafter at Oxford. But 
I think that I would suggest to you that you should get the Master to put off 
his Examination until Christmas or at least until October. He will probably make 
no difficulty; but if he does will you let me know? 

I have told your son what I think that he should do in the next 9 months 

Read 12 Books of the Iliad & 12 of the Odyssey & know them 

Read 4 Books of Thucwdides 

3 Books of Livy. 
Write an English Essay every week—translate & retranslate & then learn by 
heart a few lines of Cicero daily. I would recommend him also to translate 
a few lines of English into Latin & of Greek & Latin into English daily with- 
out a Dictionary—Viva voce. 
(You will smile at the minuteness of my prescriptions) He tells me that he has a 
very good Tutor whom he appears to respect. But I think that I should advise 
you also to let him go to some Oxford man such as M*‘ Wright (if he would take 
him) or M* Shadwell of Ch. C; for composition once or twice a week. They have 
probably a good deal more facility in composition than his Tutor; & either of 
them would be a good energetic sort of companion for him. 

He is a very nice fellow & will be found quite able to hold his own when he 
comes to mix some of the world of young men. When I remember whose son he 
is I am very much pleased at having been able in any degree to assist him. 

Believe me 

Dear M‘ Browning 
Your’s very truly 

B Jowett 


After this visit Browning admitted to Miss Blagden that again he 
became nervous. It is obvious from the quoted letter that he had good 
reason to be uneasy. Following Jowett’s suggestion, he requested that 
the examination be postponed until October. When October came, how- 


10 Letters of Robert Browning, ed. Hood, p. 112. 
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ever, it was not Pen who figured on the university calendar. Browning, 
upon whom Oxford had conferred the degree of M.A. in June, was again 
honored, this time by being elected Honorary Fellow at Balliol. Later he 
declined similar honors offered by other universities because of the 
expense attached thereto, but the distinctions from Oxford he welcomed 
on account of Pen. When an attempt had been made at the beginning of 
1867 to give him the Professorship of Poetry, Browning said he would 
have accepted it simply for Pen’s sake and confessed further: “Had they 
wished me to blacken their boots instead of polish their heads, I should 
not have demurred, you understand, in the prospect of possible ad- 
vantage to Pen.’ When the M.A. degree was conferred he likewise 
regarded it in the light of its value to his son: 


Well, the good of this to Pen is, that it gives me a natural right to come down to 
Oxford every now and then, nominally to vote against Dr. Pusey, really to sce 
what the said Pen is about,—and renders it easy that I should know more than 
would be otherwise possible for the next three or four years. That’s all, but 
that’s enough.” 


Browning’s honors had a certain oblique value to his son, but there was 
still the more direct problem of Pen’s passing the “hatch.’”’ Leaving no 
stone unturned, Browning sent him to Oxford for a while with the hope 
that the atmosphere might serve as an intellectual stimulus. With a nice 
balance between discouragement and encouragement Jowett wrote 
Browning of the visit, commending Pen’s improvement in Greek and his 
social success but complaining of his English composition and his defi- 
cient memory: 

Inglewood 
Torquay 
[December 22, 1867] 
My dear Browning 

I think that the plan of your son staying at Oxford has quite answered; he 
has greatly improved in his work & also, as it seems to me, gained strength of 
character as well. I am told that he gets on very well with the undergraduates; 
& let me tell you for myself that I heartily like him. He is repairing his deficien- 
cies in Greek Grammar & will I think be quite ready for Examination at the be- 
ginning of the Easter Term. Will you write to the Master & propose this to him 
& also that if this can be managed, he should come into residence immediately 
afterwards? 

I have advised him to go to Ellis who is one of the best Oxford scholars during 
the vacation, to read Homer & Thucydides with him. When he has passed ‘the 
hatch’ he can advantageously go back to German & French. . 

I find him very intelligent, but unused to writing in English & also deficient 
in memory. But I hope that we shall be able to remedy this. 


1 Tbid., p. 109. 18 Tbid., p. 115. 
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I trust that your long poem is approaching completion. I think you know that 
it is a real pleasure to me to do what I can about your boy. 
Ever your’s 
B Jowett 


Again Browning followed Jowett’s suggestion, hoping that Pen’s work 
with Ellis would be beneficial. At last the examination was given. Pen 
failed. With fortitude on Browning’s part the efforts went apace; Pen 
spent two months in the country with a tutor; then he went to St. 
Andrews with Mr. Jowett and his reading party. At the end of the stay 
in Scotland, Jowett wrote another letter to the poet, one that could not 
have left much doubt in Browning’s mind as to Pen’s chances of entering 
Balliol: 


Professor E. Caird 
The College 
Glasgow Oct. 8 [1868] 
My dear Browning, 

Before you receive this you will have met your son. We were very glad to 
have him with us & I hope that he spent his time happily. 

I need not tell you that nothing could be better than his conduct—and I 
think that he has made considerable progress in his work. 

I wish I could say that I thought he was quite certain of getting through. But 
I see that to accomplish that is a more difficult matter than I supposed. Shall 
I tell you what appears to me to be the exact truth? He can translate Thucydides, 
I think somewhat above the amount required; his Latin writing is sufficient and 
also his Homer. But I cannot be sure that while he can do really difficult things 
he may not fail utterly in the easiest—e.g. call: Adrn a wolf, forget the meaning 
of vouitw & so on. (Will you make him translate to you 2 or 3 pages of Livy every 
day during the next week?) I believe that, what most people complain of, is a 
real defect in him—a weakness of memory—which is not to be taken at all as 
the measure of his abilities. 

Still I should advise you to let him go in because I think that there is more than 
an even chance of his passing—I have not told him my doubts & shall not tell 
them to the fellows. I have scolded him a little but only to impress on his mem- 
ory that Adwn does not mean a wolf. And I do not think that he is at all to blame 
for he has been very industrious but he is not able to muster more than a certain 
amount of interest & attention. 

I hope that he will succeed & think this more likely than not. But if not you 
must still allow me to help you in any way that I can about him either at Oxford 
or elsewhere. 

I hope that you are refreshed with your stay in Brittany. I always like to 
think of you going on writing for 20 years longer at least. 

Believe me 
Every your’s affectionately, 
B Jowett 
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I have filled up your check for 21.10. 
Share of Lodging & Housekeeping 11.10.0 





Paid to Tutor S. 
Paid for Journey 5. 
21.10.0 


Finally Browning was forced to recognize that Balliol was an impos- 
sibility. On January 15, 1869, Pen entered Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he had gained admission, but by 1871 his academic life was at an end. 
After the door closed on Balliol, Browning’s references to Pen’s relation 
with the university became fewer and fewer. Work in Christ Church 
seemed to promise no more than did the previous exposure to academic 
life. The disappointment that the poet felt needed no elaboration of ex- 
pression when he wrote his friend Miss Blagden: ‘‘He wants the power 
of working, and I give it up in despair.” 

Browning had feared that he might “‘do wrong, begin ill, thro’ too 
much anxiety.” It seems, however, that the fault lay in no one place. By 
nature and by training Pen was not adaptable to the academic mold, 
which he regarded with a firm indifference. In the Italian years his 
parents decided that he should learn modern languages, and Browning 
could never agree to the boy’s pushing them aside for Greek and Latin. 
The poet had extended his own knowledge in various directions and he 
planned the same procedure for his son. In 1864 he wrote Miss Blagden: 


I have been trying an experiment, you see, in resolving to broaden his acquisi- 
tions, instead of deepen them in one or two respects, to the detriment of all the 
rest: there can be no doubt that, had I cut off the modern languages, drawing & 
music, he would even by this time be nearly fit for his particular work at Balliol: 
but I look further than the mere College career, and of course it will be a success 
indeed, if I get deepness enough in Greek & Latin with the other acquisitions." 


One can only guess what might have happened to Pen’s Greek, with 
which Jowett found fault, if his efforts had been more concentrated on 
classical languages. The boy’s failure in English writing may have re- 
sulted from the emphasis on foreign languages as well as from Elizabeth’s 
insistence that Pen not be pushed in his studies. On the other hand, his 
training was not the only contributing cause of his failure in academic 
life. His ability to muster only a “certain amount of interest and atten- 
tion” and his ‘‘weakness of memory” were possibly no more and no less 
than his firm antagonism to academic life. If Pen’s attitude was inflexible, 
so was the pedagogical standard of Balliol uncompromising. This situa- 


8 Tbid., pp. 147-148. 
M4 Letters of Robert Browning to Miss Isa Blagden, arranged for publication by A. J. 
Armstrong (Waco, Texas, 1923), p. 109. 
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tion Browning commented on toa friend who asked about Pen’s progress: 
“He will never be an adept at grammatical niceties, which are the daily 
bread at Balliol.’"* Before passing judgment on the youth, we might re- 
call that Browning went from Camberwell to London University and 
found life so intolerable that he returned home after the first term. 

That Browning suffered keenly throughout the ordeal cannot be 
doubted; yet there was little of the censorious in his attitude toward 
Pen. The characteristic delicate concern for his son’s success is best sum- 
marized in two Browning letters that have not been published before.”* 
They are addressed to Mr. Gillespie, who was Pen’s tutor for six years: 

Saturday 
Dear Mr Gillespie, 

You must not concern yourself unduly about Pen’s failure: it was caused alto- 
gether by his nervousness—to prove which I subjoin, or enclose the letters of Mr. 
J. and his Tutor B. The boy himself stoutly maintains he was “not very nervous,” 
—which of course is an illusion. But don’t contradict him, as it may do harm 
instead of good. He intends to rest here a fortnight, return and study hard again 
for five weeks (about) and then, at the end of term, try again. 

Mr. J. told me that he felt sure Robert would pass,—it would have been easy 
to decline this matriculation had he feared the result. The examination will be 
less formidable another time. 

Please leave the letters with young Bracken under cover to me. 

Ever most cordially yours 
RB 


19. Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace, W. 
June 16, ’70 
My dear Mr Gillespie, 

The examination is over, and Robert is again unsuccessful: he deserves no 
blame this time,—having at last made a serious endeavour to retrieve the faults 
of many years—but their penalty was not to be avoided: so end the hopes in 
which you sympathized entirely: we must try and entertain new ones with refer- 


ence to new aims. 
Ever most affectionately yours 


Robert Browning 


The responsibility of doing his best for his son was always of first im- 
portance to Browning. As he faced a stone wall in his effort to help Pen 
during the late sixties and early seventies he could find no peace in his 
own sense of failure. In his desperation he made an attempt to change his 


16 Robert Browning and Julia Wedgwood, A Broken Friendship as Revealed by Their Letters, 


ed. Richard Curle (New York, 1937), p. 133. 
16 J have been able to use these letters through the courtesy of the Rare Book Collec- 


tions at the University of Texas. 
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personal life, thinking that a woman’s influence might help. His charm 
and his increasing fame—added to his widowed state—had long thrown 
his name into a whirl of conjectures, but he had always denied the relia- 
bility of any report of intended marriage. If he had never had any idea 
of marrying, the extremely discouraging state of affairs now caused him 
to consider a marriage of convenience. 

Among the people Browning met frequently was Louisa, Lady Ash- 
burton, who seemed to bear well her beauty, wealth, position, and a cer- 
tain nobility of character. Their acquaintanceship developed to the point 
of a proposal with consequences that threw both of them into an unfor- 
tunate light. The source of the difficulty and the turbulent emotions of 
the participants may be seen from part of a letter Browning wrote Edith 
Story: 


... Lady A. . . . who, knowing she had only succeeded, after nine or ten months’ 
teazing with her invitations, to get me to promise to visit her for one day, and 
so get handsomely done with it all,—wanted to have the air of shutting the door 
in my face with a final bang,—fancying that she could coax me round the back- 
way the very next day,—as she did by sending a servant and a letter of invitation 
to the house in Park Lane. I have told her my mind so thoroughly about that, 
and so effectually relieved myself from any further bother of the kind, that I 
need not bring up the nauseating remembrance. She and I have met once since, 
and I felt excused from even looking at—much less, speaking to her. But | 
should like to know,—whatever the story may have been,—what business Hatty 
had with my behavior to Lady A. in Lady A’s house? I suppose that Lady A. 
did not suppress what she considered the capital point of her quarrel with me 
when she foamed out into the couple of letters she bespattered me with,—yet 
the worst she charged me with was,— having said that my heart was buried in 
Florence, and the attractiveness of a marriage with her lay in its advantage to 
Pen—two simple facts,—as I told her,—which I had never left her in ignorance 
about, for a moment, though that I ever paraded this ina gross form to anybody 
is simply false.” 


Many other men have proposed under such circumstances, but less 
honestly; therein lay the trouble. The affair was a miserable one. It could 
not fail to be publicized with varying opinions. Hatty, or Harriet Hos- 
mer, who was a friend of Browning and of Lady Ashburton, took Lady 
Ashburton’s side. William Wetmore Story and his family, also friends 
of the two, sympathized with the poet. They knew that to him all else 
was secondary to his great love for Elizabeth and Pen and that his in- 
tensity of feeling and sense of integrity would have forbidden any dis- 
semblance in the matter. The poet did not intend his honesty to be insult- 
ing; nevertheless there was a sting in his words. 


17 Letters of Robert Browning, ed. Hood, p. 326. 
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During the period in which Browning had this unfortunate experience 
he wrote discouragingly to Miss Blagden: 
He [Pen] has been assiduously labouring in that occupation to which Providence 
apparently hath pleased to call him; that is, in shooting, idling, and diverting 
himself."* 


Quite obviously Pen, who displayed no enthusiasm for Greek and 
Latin, did have interests of another nature. Swimming, rowing, fencing, 
riding, boxing—such activities he took great delight in. Browning was 
sympathetic with these interests because he considered them good for his 
son’s physical development. In one of Mrs. Browning’s letters to her sis- 
ter there is reference to the fear that Browning always had for Pen’s 
health: “‘If ever he does so much as cough, Robert is in anguish—but then 
there’s reason to be afraid for him on account of his hereditary disad- 
vantages.””!* For the sake of the boy’s health Browning encouraged any 
form of outdoor life. The little pony that Pen had ridden in Italy was 
brought to England with considerable difficulty, and his first ride on a 
horse of ordinary size was an important event. Rowing on the canal near 
Warwick Crescent, Browning’s London home, was a part of the daily 
schedule. Even though Browning did not approve entirely of shooting, 
the diversion his son became interested in when he was seventeen, he 
felt that “‘the health is helped, if somewhat at the expense of the ‘mo- 
rale’.””2° The poet welcomed Pen’s participation in sports at Oxford, for 
they provided relief in an otherwise uncongenial atmosphere; at Balliol 
College Pen had his own boat, and at Christ Church he won a cup for 
his billiard playing and was a member of several rowing crews. 

Pen also had another interest in life—art. As a child he liked to draw 
and his father made arrangements for a drawing teacher in London. 
The interest seemed hardly more than casual before the seventies. Early 
in that decade Pen, who had been spending his time in “‘shooting, rid- 
ing & dancing the Highland Reel’ since he had left Oxford, was with 
Sir John Millais in Scotland while the artist was painting his Scotch Firs. 
When Pen became interested and tried his hand at the subject, Millais 
found the work very good and encouraged the young man to study 
painting.” 

Browning, with his own interest in art™* and his desire to find a suita- 
ble occupation for his son, was happy when Pen, who was now twenty- 


18 Letters of Robert Browning to Miss Isa Blagden, p. 193. 

19 Elizabeth Barrett Browning: Letters to Her Sister, pp. 267-268. 

20 Letters of Robert Browning, ed. Hood, p. 102. 

% Letters of Robert Browning to Miss Isa Blagden, p. 205. 

*2 Felix Moscheles, Fragments of an Autobiography (New York, 1899), p. 320. 

3 W.H. Griffinand H.C. Minchin, The Life of Robert Browning (London, 1910), pp. 9-15. 
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four, announced his desire to study painting. Arrangements were made 
for him to study with Jean-Arnould Heyermans of Antwerp, where Pen 
was soon established, seemingly happier than he had ever been in his 
life. At first he studied only painting; but later he was also drawn to the 
field of sculpture. After working successfully in his studio in Antwerp 
he went to Paris, where he established a second studio, much more com- 
fortable than the first, and studied with Rodin. 

The progress that Pen made was evident in the display of his pictures. 
In 1878 the poet proudly invited friends to his house to see some of his 
son’s works and the following year sent printed announcements of a 
similar display, this time in a house lent to him for the occasion. More 
prestige still was indicated as Pen’s pictures were exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, the Grosvenor Gallery, the Paris Salon, and the Brussels 
Salon. 

When the works were on exhibition Browning was extremely anxious 
about their reception. He wanted them to have the recognition he felt 
they deserved. Tolerance of adverse criticism of his own work was one 
thing; of his son’s, quite another. After ‘“‘sending-in” day at the Acad- 
emy, he was impatient until he knew the fate of the works submitted.™ 

Browning demonstrated this sensitiveness when the Royal Academy 
rejected the Dryope. Reputed to be Pen’s finest work, this life-size bronze 
figure, on which approximately a thousand pounds had been expended, 
was Browning’s pride. Sir Frederick Leighton, Browning’s friend and 
president of the Royal Academy, tried to get it placed, but the older 
academicians objected to the statue, which they considered coarse. The 
poet was grieved and eloquently indignant.” With implicit faith in the 
Dryope, he went to the Grosvenor Gallery, whose rule was not to accept 
works rejected by the Academy. Browning made his plea, asking if the 
rule might be set aside. The rejection had been publicized, and there was 
much sympathy for Browning’s deep concern for his son’s works; but 
the rule had always been strictly observed. When the man to whom the 
plea was made saw tears rolling down Browning’s cheeks, refusal was not 
an easy matter. He went to Sir Coutts Lindsay, the founder, and returned 
with the answer that brought happiness to the man “who was as affec- 
tionate as a father as he was great as a poet.’”” 

The critics again touched Browning nearly when they severely con- 
demned Pen’s painting of Joan of Arc in a nude state. Neither historical 
truth nor the sanctity of time could justify their attitude in Browning’s 


% “The ‘Detachment’ of Browning,” Athenaeum, January 4, 1890, p. 18. 
% Henriette Corkran, Celebrities and I (London, 1902), p. 270. 

%* Ibid., pp. 270-271; Moscheles, op. cit., pp. 321-322. 

37 C, E. Hallé, Notes from a Painter's Life (London, 1909), p. 121. 
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eyes. The logic of Pen’s interpretation the poet explained quite vigor- 
ously to Furnivall: 


I am ashamed at the objection taken by some of the critics to the Eve-like 
simplicity of Pen’s peasant-girl, who before going on to saintliness (which the 
Church still withholds from her) was satisfied with the proverbially next step 
to it—cleanliness. If they knew anything of Joan’s habits even when advanced 
in her saintly career, they would remember she was no prude by any means. Her 
favoured young cavalier, the Duc d’Alencgon, mentions that he had frequently 
seen her undress, and that “aliquando videbat ejus mammas quae pulchrae 
erant’”’—in his very words.” 


William Clyde DeVane, in his discussion of Browning’s Parleyings with 
Certain People of Importance in Their Day, shows how the poet later at- 
tacked these critics in his poem on Francis Furini.*® 

On the whole there was favorable criticism of Pen’s works. Among the 
artists who found them good were Rudolf Lehmann, Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, and Sir John Millais.*® According to general comment The Armorer 
“attracted much attention”™ and the Dryope was “‘warmly appreciated 
on all sides.”’* The critical Athenaeum considered the painter “excellent”’ 
and made favorable comments in descriptions of various pictures: the 
Kingfishers was ‘“‘of unusual interest,”’ the Zendah ‘“‘a capital study,” A 
Worker in Brass “altogether interesting,” the Stall in the Fishmarket 
“one of the most vigorous pieces of brush power.””* 

Both in France and in Belgium Pen received recognition for his paint- 
ings and sculpture.™ In 1889 he was awarded a third medal at the Paris 
Exposition, which would automatically give him the right to exhibit 
his pictures at the Paris Salon without the usual required permission.* 
The Dryope, which had been refused by the Royal Academy and ad- 
mired but found somewhat heavy by the Grosvenor, was given honora- 
ble mention at the Paris Salon.* A French critic wrote of the statue: 


%8 Letters of Robert Browning, ed. Hood, p. 247. 

2 Browning’s Parleyings; The Autobiography of a Mind (New Haven, 1927), pp. 181-184, 
209-211. 

% Lilian Whiting, The Brownings, Their Life and Art (Boston, 1911), p. 227; Moscheles, 
op. cit., p. 321; Corkran, op. cit., pp. 163-164. 

 C. E. Clement and L. Hutton, eds., Artists of the Nineteenth Century and Their Works 
(Boston, 1884), 1, 105. 

% Moscheles, op. cit., p. 321. 

%3 Athenaeum, December 10, 1881, p. 786; April 24, 1886, p. 562; May 4, 1878, p. 577; 
May 31, 1879, p. 703. 

™ Whiting, op. cit., p. 236; Mrs. Clara J. Bloomfield-Moore, “Robert Browning,” Lip- 
pincott’s Monthly Magazine, x.v (May, 1890), 689. 

% Whiting, op. cit., p. 283. 

* Letters of Robert Browning, ed. Hood, p. 239. 
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An arresting statue that readily causes us to overlook a certain heaviness, Dryope 
spellbound by Apollo in the form of a serpent. That is boldly conceived and emi- 
nently plastic! Who would yet dare to deny the English a feeling for the plastic? 
Mr. Browning gloriously dispells this prejudice.*” 


Moreover, the pictures sold to advantage in spite of their unwieldly 
size. In one of his letters the poet remarked that his son could live a year 
from the sale of one work. Mrs. Bloomfield-Moore bought several pic- 
tures and placed them in art galleries in the United States;#* The Ar- 
morer, which was exhibited in the Royal Academy, was purchased by Mr. 
Fielder, a member of Parliament and connoisseur of art.*® To those who 
bought Pen’s pictures or showed the slightest appreciation for them 
Browning felt the deepest gratitude. Lehmann, who bought one of the 
earliest pictures, received the following letter*® from the poet: 


19, Warwick Crescent, W.: 
January 24, 1876 
My Dear Lehmann, 

With this note you will receive the picture. What can I say in sending it that 
you do not perfectly understand? Really, I doubt if anything ever made me more 
happy than such a prodigious incitement to Pen’s industry, and, what he has 
always wanted, a confidence in his own power of doing good and original work. 
We can’t but believe (all of us here) that your personal kindness had more to do 
with the purchase than you would desire us to think. Still it is not hard to fancy 
that you find sufficient pleasure in being the first to bring forward a young fellow 
who may—and ought—to justify such a distinction by future success. It is 
simply the truth to say that your approval of the picture would have been 
preferable immeasurably to its purchase by almost anybody else; you must know 
why, well enough. There, I shall say no more, but remember this circumstance 
so long as ‘this machine is to him.’ 

Yours truly, 
R. Browning. 


Those who favored the son were never forgotten by the father. When 
Heyermans settled in London, the poet helped him in every possible 
way to get established.“ Sir Coutts Lindsay,” Felix Moscheles,“ Jowett 
—all in one way or another were reminded again and again of Brown- 
ing’s appreciation of their efforts. The repeated expression of indebtedness 
is referred to in a letter Jowett wrote the poet in 1886: 


7 R. C. Lehmann, Memories of Half a Century (London, 1908), p. 124. 

8 Athenaeum, December 10, 1881, p. 785; Bloomfield-Moore, of. cit., p. 689. 
% Whiting, op. cit., pp. 227-228. 

“© Lehmann, op. cit., p. 122. “ Moscheles, of. cit., p. 322. 

* Letters of Robert Browning, ed. Hood, p. 283. 

*® Moscheles, op. cit., p. 321. 
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Your regard & affection always give me great pleasure, though I cannot under- 
stand what I have done to deserve your gratitude: many years ago I tried to 
help your son, but I rejoice to find that he has helped himself much better than 
I could have helped. 


In September, 1887, just two years before Browning’s death, Pen 
married. The announcement of his engagement to Fannie Coddington, 
a wealthy American, came as a complete, but welcome, surprise to the 
poet. Apparently, he felt that Pen, who was thirty-eight, needed some 
stabilizing ferce in his life; moreover he felt that Fannie Coddington 
possessed all the qualities to make his son happy and successful.“ Sar- 
ianna, Browning’s sister, likewise approved of Miss Coddington, whom 
she considered “‘very different from the fast American girls who abound” 
in London.* 

Pen and Fannie had known each other for a number of years. In 
1868 Fannie came to England with her family and soon after that met 
the Brownings. She did not see Pen from the time he went to Antwerp 
in 1873 until 1887, when the friendship was renewed and followed by 
the engagement. Then came the wedding, a honeymoon in Venice, re- 
turn to London, and nearly six months in America. Browning had hoped 
the couple would settle in London, but Pen seemed to have little inclina- 
tion to live in England. 

In May of 1888 Pen and Fannie went to Venice and toward the end of 
that year bought the Palazzo Rezzonico for their home. Browning con- 
fessed that he did not feel the same interest in this palace that he had 
felt in one he had tried to buy earlier for Pen. Perhaps the poet was dis- 
turbed because he knew his son would spend too much money on the 
magnificent but much neglected Rezzonico. 

When the Cornhill editorship had been offered to the poet in 1862, he 
temporarily considered it for the “salary, which P. might find something 
to do with.””*” Finding ways to spend money did not prove to be a prob- 
lem to Pen, who knew neither financial necessity, that exacting master, 
nor discipline in money matters. By virtue of circumstance and by nature 
Browning was quite different. He had rigid notions concerning extrava- 
gance, which had probably been fostered when financial economy was 
necessary for him; and debts of any size made him extremely uncom- 
fortable. As Pen’s bills found their way all too easily to Warwick Crescent 
and later to De Vere Gardens, it is easy to see why Browning suffered 
misgivings and sometimes gently reproved his son for his spendthrift 


“ Letters of Robert Browning, ed. Hood, pp. 265-267, 270, 271-272, 274-275. 
 Ibid., pp. 266-267. 

# Orr, op. cit., pp. 381-382. 

47 James, op. cit., 1, 116. 
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habits. He warned Pen after the purchase of the Rezzonico, knowing that 





the Palace would not likely prove a panacea for extravagant tendencies: th 
I have some rather large bills from Austin Beale and Sampson which I will pay th 
next week or earlier (I have paid Austin) Austin, 61.18.9. Beale 17.10.10. Samp- he 
son 12.10.6.—total 92.0.1. You must remember the Palace, and take care.*® - 
The white marble palace, once occupied by Cardinal Rezzonico, who “ 
was later Pope Clement XIII, was one of the most magnificent in Italy. cc 
Its rooms of noble proportions, its exquisite colors, and its fine carvings hi 
were enough to tempt one with artistic taste. Aware of the possibilities, al 
Pen set to work on the Palazzo, which, according to Browning, he made 
comfortable as well as magnificent, even to warming it with a furnace cl 
and pipes.‘* His time was spent in superintending the workmen, re- Pp 
storing paintings, and planning improvements. Treasures associated fa 
with his mother were brought to Venice and placed in a chapel that Pen T 
converted into a shrine for her.*° ri 
Pen kept urging Browning and Sarianna to come to Venice, but the fr 
poet seemed hesitant to leave London. In the autumn of 1889, however, = 
he and his sister set out for Italy. They visited Mrs. Arthur Bron- \ 
son, Browning’s American friend in Asolo, and on the first of November 
went to the Palazzo Rezzonico, where Browning found much content- n 
ment. But he had not long to live; late in the month he took a cold and f 
the sickness which followed proved fatal on December 12, the day his I 
last volume of works was published. h 
Pen’s loss was great. He had not been unaware of his father’s compan- ( 
ionship, love, and help. For both his father and mother he had a deep a 
affection, and in all matters concerning them he was never careless of t 
their good name. I 
The happiness that had prevailed for Robert and Elizabeth Brown- , 
ing during the fifteen years of their marriage was not to be repeated in t 
the life of their son. The relationship between Pen and Fannie did not t 
remain harmonious after their marriage, and the situation grew worse t 
when the proverbial rumor of artist and model became associated with I 
Pen and a beautiful blonde Italian by the name of Ginevra, model and I 
housekeeper in the Rezzonico. Stories, both true and false, multiplied. i 


Since incompatibility has little strength to weather a storm, Mrs. Bar- 
rett Browning left Pen, and another chapter seemed closed.” 


‘8 Letters of Robert Browning, ed. Hood, p. 314. 

 Tbid., p. 300; Orr, op. cit., p. 398. 

Lilian Whiting, The Golden Road (Boston, 1918), pp. 102-103; Lilian Whiting, The 
Brownings, pp. 262-264. 

5! Mabel Dodge Luhan, European Experiences (New York, 1935), pp. 115-116. 

® Ibid., p. 115; New York Times, September 23, 1935, p. 17. 
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The palace ceased to interest Pen after the trouble with Fannie; 
therefore he and his Aunt Sarianna, who came to live with Pen after 
the poet’s death, decided to leave Venice. They moved to Asolo, Pippa’s 
home, where the poet had started negotiations just before his death for 
a piece of ground that commanded a fine view of the town. Browning had 
planned a house with a tower for him and his sister to come to in the 
summer, with the idea that Pen could have it later. Because of various 
complications Browning did not live to see the purchase completed, but 
his son, who had heartily favored his father’s last wish, built the house 
and called it Pippa’s Tower, according to Browning’s plan.* 

During the years that Pen lived in Asolo he spent much time in 
charitable work among the peasantry, toward whom he was kindly dis- 
posed. His attempt to restore the silk mill where Pippa had worked 
failed, but the making of lace and weaving of linen proved successful. 
The peasant folk deeply appreciated these efforts, and Pen in turn de- 
rived much satisfaction from doing good. Among the treasures brought 
from the Rezzonico, he also took much pleasure in entertaining friends 
who came to Asolo, but refrained from seeking society after he left 
Venice. 

Visitors who came to Pippa’s Tower saw in the garden blue and gold 
macaws and brown dachshunds, pets of Pen and Sarianna.® Sympathy 
for animal life was a characteristic of the Browning family. Robert 
Browning’s mother was extremely fond of her pets. As a boy Browning 
had monkeys, magpies, spiders, and an eagle. On the balcony at Casa 
Guidi there were tortoises and at the Baths of Lucca Browning often 
amused his son by bringing home little snakes. Of Elizabeth’s reactions 
to her husband’s idea of entertaining Pen, we have no record—only the 
privilege of conjecture. At Warwick Crescent the poet had his geese 
and his owl, the latter being the most widely known of all his pet ani- 
mals. When Pen wrote from America that he was bringing an alligator 
to England, the poet answered: “I... fear the news is too good to be 
true’’®? and immediately asked the director of the Zoological Gardens 
how to care for the reptile. Pen demonstrated the family characteristic 
by having a menagerie when he studied on the Continent.** Doubtless, 
the family interest in animals was not always appreciated by other peo- 


83 Orr, op. cit., pp. 393-394; William Lyon Phelps, ‘Robert Browning as Seen by His 
Son,’’ Century Magazine, Lxxxv (January, 1913), p. 417. 

Phelps, op. cit., p. 420; the Times, March 12, 1913, p. 11. 

5 Luhan, op. cit., p. 117. 

® Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 36. 

7 Letters of Robert Browning, ed. Hood, p. 289. 

8 Corkran, op. cit., p. 163. 
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ple. At the Rezzonico the pets gave Pen much pleasure but had the op- 
posite effect on his wife; and William Lyon Phelps, after a visit at La 
Torre all’ Antella, reported that Pen’s exotic birds screamed with ear- 
splitting screeches.*® 

The fragile boy with the golden curls, who was so carefully dressed in 
frills, was now a red-cheeked man, somewhat plump, somewhat bald, 
and usually dressed in black and white checks.® He was still ‘‘one of the 
sights” —pointed at and talked about. Could he be the son of the two 
famous lover-poets? In his work and in his marriage he suffered by com- 
parison with them. The unfortunate circumstances of his marriage con- 
trasted miserably with the happy life of his parents. At the turn of the 
century he and Fannie tried again to resume their life together; but the 
chapter was opened only to be sealed again, this time forever. 

Pen had grown less and less interested in painting. Doubtless he was 
a capable artist, but much of his success had been due to his father, whose 
encouragement had provoked Pen to do his best and whose influence and 
assiduous efforts had been in part responsible for recognition of the 
works. Pen now used his artistic ability solely in decorating his various 
homes. Real estate had become increasingly fascinating to him. Of his 
purchases the three used for homes offered temptations to one of his 
artistic taste. First, there was the fading magnificence of the half-ruined 
Rezzonico; then, the opportunity for an old-world elegance in Asolo; 
and last, the deteriorated historical richness of La Torre all’ Antella near 
Florence, which Pen purchased from his life-long friend the Marchesa 
Peruzzi, formerly Edith Story. 

Many years before in Italy Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
had become acquainted with William Wetmore Story—American sculp- 
tor, poet, and lawyer—and his wife. A fast friendship developed between 
the parents, and the children at once became congenial companions. 
It was in Story’s studio that Browning spent so many hours modelling 
in clay, and frequent meetings took place at the end of the day’s work. 
When the poet returned to England after his wife’s death, he was Story’s 
literary representative. Until the last the friendship stood firm and deep, 
and the news of Browning’s fatal illness bore heavily on these friends. 
As Mrs. Story took care to ease the shock it gave her husband, she did 
not forget Pen. To her daughter Edith she wrote: “Browning is lying 
dangerously ill at Palazzo Rezzonico. Write at once to Pen—it will help 
him to hear from you.’ 

Edith Story, who had been introduced to English society “with every 


5® Phelps, op. cit., p. 417. 
6° Jbid.; Luhan, op. cit., p. 115. 
61 James, op. cit., 11, 281. 
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auspicious omen,” married the distinguished Marchese Peruzzi, of the 
Medici family and Chamberlain to the King. During the last years of 
her brilliant life she was living in Florence in seclusion with her family 
as the result of a social disgrace. Bindo Peruzzi di Medici, one of her 
sons, had been involved in a scandal and later committed suicide. Not 
only grief and social ostracism but pecuniary difficulties as well shaded 
the last of Edith’s life. 

Pen gave no thought to the consequences of his sympathy for his 
friend. He avoided neither the mother nor the son, as others did; in- 
stead he visited them, bought La Torre all’ Antella to ease the financial 
difficulties, and did whatever else he could to mitigate the situation.™ 
Rumor was not passive in the case of Pen and Edith, but this page of 
Pen’s life lies open only half-way.™ Perhaps it was she alone whom he 
loved; perhaps at the last of their lives the unhappiness of past experi- 
ences drew together those two who had been playmates many years 
before. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century Pen moved to Florence. He 
turned his attention to the improvement of his newly-acquired property, 
taking care in restoring the Medici Tower to study its early history. In 
recovering the ancient beauty of his various homes, Pen, like his father, 
displayed an interest in bringing to light treasures that lay buried deep 
in history. About this time Pen also became interested in buying Casa 
Guidi in memory of his parents, but financial restrictions seemed to 
make the purchase impossible; in 1906 he had to sell the Palazzo Rez- 
zonico, probably because of the heavy expenses incurred in buying, im- 
proving, and keeping up several grand homes. In reality, there was to be 
little further need for money. Pen was the last of the Brownings, his aunt 
having died in 1901, and his life was drawing to a close. 

In May of 1912, when the centenary of Robert Browning’s birth was 
celebrated, Pen was elected President of the Robert Browning Settle- 
ment, an office he had held in the year of the one hundredth anniversary 
of his mother’s birth. A street in Asolo was named Via Browning in 
honor of the poet, and Pen, who was sick, left his bed to attend the cele- 
bration. It was his last public appearance. On July 8 he died in his Asolo 
home, attended by his old friend the Marchesa Peruzzi. 

GERTRUDE REESE 

University of Texas 


8 Tbid., 1, 166, 264. 
6 Luhan, op. cit., pp. 111-117. 
* Tbid., pp. 117-118. 
% Ibid., pp. 115. 117 











XLII 
E. M. FORSTER AND SAMUEL BUTLER 


LTHOUGH almost everyone is aware that Bernard Shaw is the 
chief disciple of Samuel Butler,! the fact that Butler’s work had an 
influence on several other English writers of the first part of this century 
is not generally recognized. Ernest A. Baker, in his History of the English 
Novel, does list Somerset Maugham, H. G. Wells, Dorothy Richardson, 
and ten other novelists as members of what he is tempted to call a 
Butler school.? But the least obviously yet most profoundly Butlerian of 
all contemporary English storytellers is not included in Baker’s list. 
E. M. Forster should assuredly be placed second only to Shaw in any 
such hypothetical group of disciples. 

In discussing the Butler tradition as it appears in Forster’s novels | 

shall make no attempt to prove a literary “influence.” To discover 
exactly which of Forster’s ideas stem from his reading of Butler is un- 
important compared with the insight to be derived from seeing that the 
modern writer’s ideas belong to a well-established and valuable way of 
thought. Forster, of course, knew and liked Butler’s books, and we are 
told that at one time he planned to make a critical study of them;* but 
he himself could perhaps not say which of his ideas was suggested to him 
by Butler, and which simply agreed with Butler’s because both men 
thought alike and lived not many years apart. In a recent B.B.C. lecture 
Forster gave his opinion of the scholar’s emphasis on influences when he 
said: 
In a history of literature it is usually influences, influences all the way; this writer 
influences that one, another writer moulds contemporary thought, another exer- 
cises a lasting effect upon posterity. The critical scene, which surely should be 
devoted to the interpretation of genius, gets cluttered up instead with pointers, 
arrows, connecting links, everyone doing something for someone... 4 


With this emphatic statement before me I shall limit myself to inter- 


1 His best-known acknowledgment of indebtedness occurs in the preface to Major Bar- 
Bara (1907), “First Aid to Critics,” John Bull’s Other Island and Major Barbara (New 
York: Brentano’s, 1918), p. 172. The relationship between Shaw and Butler is discussed by 
E. Piper, “George Bernard Shaw’s Beziehungen zu Samuel Butler dem Jiingeren,” Anglia, 
L, (1926), 295-316. 

2 The ten other novelists are J. D. Beresford, Oliver Onions, Frank Swinnerton, Gilbert 
Cannon, Sir Hugh Walpole, May Sinclair, ‘Rebecca West,” Clemence Dane, E. M. Dela- 
field, Virginia Woolf. Vol. X, Yesterday (London: H. F. and G. Witherby, 1939), p. 247. 

* Rose Macaulay, The Writings of E. M. Forster (New_York: Harcourt Brace, 1938), 
p. 136. 

* “Books that Influenced Me,” The New Statesman and Nation, xxv (1944), 43. 
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pretation and make no attempt to set up another needless signpost 
pointing nowhere. 


I 


Although A Room with a View was planned in 1903, being thus the 
earliest of Forster’s novels,® it was not completed until 1908, and the 
first book of his to be finished was Where Angels Fear to Tread, published 
in 1905. Significantly, this novel has as its principal theme the contrast 
between English hypocrisy and restraint and the openhearted, unself- 
conscious spontaneity of the Italian temperament. Samuel Butler had 
been a keen observer of this contrast,* and his admiration for people who 
could live simply, without worry or conscious striving— who, according 
to his Life and Habit theory, had really learned how to live because they 
were no longer conscious of the problem of living—appears in his con- 
tention that the Italians had reached the highest level of European 
culture.’ 

Forster was in love with Italy when he wrote this novel, as he was when 
he wrote A Room with a View, and in both books all that is happy and 
joyful comes from or is associated with the sunny south. Numerous 
English writers, especially during the nineteenth century, have of course 
felt a strong attachment for Italy, but there is good evidence that 
Forster had read Alps and Sanctuaries, which is the chief record of 
Butler’s devotion to Italy, and that he had found in it much with which to 
agree. 

Forster and Butler are alike in their refusal to indulge a blind devotion 
to instinct and spontaneity that would make them neo-romantics in 
their point of view. While English cant and phlegm come off badly in 
their writings,*® both men are realistic enough to see that the south too 
has its defects. Butler hated the lack of comfort and cleanliness in Italian 
life® and he had a deep love for English steadiness and persistence;'° and 
while Gino, Forster’s Italian hero, is undoubtedly the most interesting 


5 Rose Macaulay, op. cit., pp. 36, 78. 

See, for one example, his discussion in Alps and Sanctuaries of the fact that Englishmen 
take life too seriously, Chapter v, pp. 47-53. All page references to Butler’s books in this 
paper are to the Shrewbury Edition (London: Jonathan Cape, 1923-26). 

1 Ibid., Chapter xu, pp. 120-121, and throughout the book. 

* Butler’s Erewhon contains much satire of English hypocrisy. Other good Examples 
are his notes “Cant and Hypocrisy” and “The English Church Abroad,” The Note-Books, 
pp. 348-349. See also his discussion of English priggishness, Alps and Sanctuaries, p. 120. 

* See the concluding chapter of Alps and Sanctuaries. 

10 See Alps and Sanctuaries, Chapter I, for Butler’s feelings about England. Also on 
page 120 he writes: “The North Italians are more like Englishmen, both in body and mind, 
than any other people whom I know... . . They have all our strong points, but they have 
more grace and elasticity of mind than we have.” 
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character in Where Angels Fear to Tread, the author does not pretend that 
he was really admirable or that Lilia’s marrying him was a good thing. 

Yet the two writers are united in their feeling that salvation for the 
English way of life and for modern civilization in general lies in the 
interfusion into them of more of the Italian spirit. Lilia’s initial instinc- 
tive flight from British suburbanism into the arms of her handsome 
Italian lover is symbolically right, even though it results in disaster. 
The tragedy of the novel lies in her inability to complete what she has 
begun; she has no idea how much Gino’s animal stupidity will make her 
suffer. Forster is keenly aware of the extreme dangers which thus beset 
the modern European when he tries to alter the direction of his develop- 
ment and draw new life from the wells of animal instinct. Miss Abbott, 
the wisest and most intelligent character in the book, was deeply moved 
by her love for Italy and for Gino, and she, we feel, might have suc- 
ceeded where Lilia failed, for she could make the Italian secret of life 
her own. Yet for her the struggle was unnecessary; she could leave Italy 
knowing that, because she understood the country completely, she need 
never return.” 

Philip, a weak-willed young Englishman just out of college, is inter- 
mittently touched by the strange fascination of this other world of 
spontaneous and joyful living, and the novel ends with a hint that as he 
matures he too may learn its secret. The effective scene of his final con- 
version to love for Gino at the noisey operatic performance” is a high 
point in the story, and the obvious pleasure with which it is written 
recalls the joy Butler took in describing the childlike enthusiasm of 
Italians in their religious celebrations.” Like Butler, Forster is pro- 
foundly impressed by the effect of music upon human nature; here it is 
music that creates the setting for the reconciliation, and similar situations 
occur in A Room with a View and in Howard’s End. 

Forster has as little use for narrow Church-of-England smugness as 
Butler had, and while Butler showed it doing its best to ruin the life of 
his hero Ernest Pontifex, Forster shows it through the agency of the 
bigoted Harriet and the hypocritical Mrs. Herriton bringing about the 
destruction of Lilia’s baby boy. This deed is the most evil event in the 
novel, infinitely worse in its cruel, self-conscious calculation than the 
passionate anger of Gino vented so savagely upon the helpless Philip, 
but, when once vented, gone for ever.“ In The Way of All Flesh none of 


11 Where Angels Fear to Tread (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1920), Chapter x, p. 271. 

12 Tbid., Chapter vi. 

13 Alps and Sanctuaries, Chapter xxiv, pp. 247-250. 

4 This point is made by Lionel Trilling, E. M. Forster (Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions, 
1934), p. 73. 
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the evils that fall upon Ernest is as damaging as the misdeeds committed 
upon him by his self-righteous father in the name of religion, Even his 
drunken, animal-like wife cannot harm him so much. 

Where Angels Fear to Tread has fewer tangible ties with Butler than 
Forster’s other novels, but it shows its author thinking Butler’s thoughts, 
and the criticism of English society inherent in it, together with the 
implied remedies for the weakness of that society, agree exactly with 
what Butler had to say. 

II 


The Longest Journey, published two years later in 1907, has as its hero 
another vacillating, weak-willed young college graduate who, Mr. Trill- 
ing tells us, has a touch of Ernest Pontifex about him, but is even more 
nearly related to Stendhal’s Julien Sorel. The novel should fall into 
the tradition of Erziehungs Romane, the recent popularity of which in Eng- 
land was inaugurated by The Way of All Flesh and continued, to name 
only two examples, by Bennett’s Clayhanger trilogy and Maugham’s 
Of Human Bondage; but it is not sufficiently well integrated to be 
thus classified. Superficially, it is a typical beginner’s novel, much too 
long, lacking in coherence and plan, and full of unresolved conflicts. Yet 
at the same time it is made up of a web of penetrating ideas and per- 
ceptions, and if read for the sake of these it can prove genuinely absorbing. 

One reason why Butler achieved his posthumous fame in the years 
when Forster’s novels were appearing was that English readers then 
took great interest in the conflict of ideas."* The Longest Journey opens 
with an undergraduate discussion of the “egocentric predicament”’: is 
there a cow in the field when no one is by to see it? The theme of the 
novel is the bitter reward reaped by the egotism which maintains that 
everything depends upon one’s self. Mrs. Failing, the horrifyingly clever 
and terribly selfish aunt, is the central example of self-centeredness, and 
Agnes Pembroke and her pedagogue brother also belong to her class. 
Rickie, the novel’s hero, who desires so ardently and at times tries so 
sincerely to escape the clutches of their point of view, is unable to do so, 
and falls victim in the end to their deadly if unconscious machinations. 

It was Butler’s chief mission to wage war against intellectual and 
emotional narrowness of the sort typified in Mrs. Failing and Agnes 
Pembroke. One of the notes in his Note-Books, for instance, goes as fol- 
lows: 


Reason is not the ultimate test of truth nor is it the court of first instance. For 
8 Tbid., p. 79. 


6 This point is developed in detail by Lionel Trilling, op. cit., p. 57, It has also been made 
in discussions of Butler’s rise to fame. 
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example: A man questions his own existence; he applies first to the court of 
mother-wit and is promptly told that he exists; he appeals next to reason and, 
after some wrangling, is told that the matter is very doubtful; he proceeds to 
the equity of that reasonable faith which inspires and transcends reason, and 
the judgment of the court of first instance is upheld while that of reason is re- 
versed. Nevertheless it is folly to appeal from reason to faith unless one is pretty 
sure of a verdict and, in most cases about which we dispute seriously, reason is as 
far as we need go.”” 


Logic, Butler believed, should not override the wisdom of common 
sense and instinct; it is a useful tool, but the most important matters lie 
beyond its reach.’® Life, indeed, is built upon contradictions, and if we 
deny this and assert that the intellect is always right we will deny life 
itself.'* 

The youthful Rickie, “like the ancient Greeks,” and like the youthful 
Butler, “could even laugh at his holy place and leave it no less holy.’ 
Rickie admired the “beefy set” or “rowing people’ at Cambridge be- 
cause they were nice to him and to everyone.”* Butler too had spoken 
out in defense of these men of the world who knew how to live unin- 
hibited and carefree lives.” Rickie’s instinctive reaction to educational 
institutions before he fell in with the Agnes and Herbert Pembroke way 
of life was like Butler’s; he suspected the Cambridge Dons because they 
“dealt with so much and had experienced so little,”** and he was “‘un- 
happy at school” but knew that “in the world people can be very 
happy.’ Above all, Rickie loved beauty. Nothing beautiful, he felt, was 
ever to be regretted,* and he liked “people who are well made and 
beautiful. They are of some use in the world.” He could understand why 
they were there.” When Rickie began writing stories his invariable theme 
was the “ridiculous idea of getting into touch with nature.’”’ The ad- 


17 P, 334. Many notes in The Note-Books, not published in book form until 1912, are de- 
voted to criticism of the Mrs. Failing sort of narrowness. 

18 See his discussion of the importance of illusion, Alps and Sanctuaries, pp. 27-28. 
Another good example is the conclusion to Life and Habit. 

19 Alps and Sanctuaries, pp. 87-88; “It follows, therefore—but whether it follows or no, 
it is certainly true—that neither faith alone nor reason alone is a sufficient guide: a man’s 
safety lies neither in faith nor in reason, but in temper—in the power of fusing faith and 
reason, even when they appear most mutually destructive.” See also the section called 
“First Principles” in The Note-Books, pp. 314-338. 

%° The Longest Journey (London: Edward Arnold, 1937), p. 27. 

" Tbid., p. 29. 

™ See the character of Towneley in The Way of Ali Flesh and the chapter on “Ydgrun 
and the Ydgrunites” in Erewhon. 

% The Longest Journey, p. 69. % Ibid., p. 210. 

% Tbid., p. 85. % Tbid., p. 84. 37 Ibid., p. 86. 
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jective “ridiculous” which he used when speaking of his work reveals the 
tragic flaw in his own character. 

Two other men in this novel, Stephen and Mr. Failing, represent by 
their potentialities, if not by their accomplishments, the natural and 
genuine reaction to life which Rickie the weakling wanted to achieve 
but of which he fell short. Mr. Failing had been a writer like John Ruskin 
or William Morris, interested in art and beauty but more interested in 
social amelioration.** Like Butler, he was a panpsychist and felt that 
“the hills and trees are alive.’*® Like Butler, too, he was sometimes 
driven to wild and grotesque imaginings in his attempt to put his vision 
of the meaning of life into words. He believed that “nonsense and beauty 
have close connections.”’ On one occasion he wrote: 


I see the respectable mansion. I see the smug fortress of culture. The doors are 
shut. The windows are shut. But on the roof the children go dancing for ever.** 


Stephen, Rickie’s unpolished, rude half brother, had his character 
not been thwarted and made crooked by the terrible Mrs. Failing, might 
have been even more attractive than the philosophic Mr. Failing, and 
it is in saving his life that Rickie dies. Stephen’s only intellectual ac- 
complishment is considerable reading in the theory of evolution and in 
Biblical criticism—‘“Renan, minus the style. Darwin, minus the modesty 
... ‘Angel or Ape’ by Mrs. Julia P. Chunk.’™ Like Butler in The Fair 
Haven, he takes pleasure in pointing out the discrepancies in the Gos- 
pels. 

If Stewart Ansell, who propounds the novel’s theme in the discussion 
about the cow, represents the ideal of sincere and honest intelligence in 
this story, Stephen, with his thoughtless but genuine impulsiveness, 
represents honest emotion and feeling. Forster carries out this symbolism 
effectively by making Ansell demonstrate to Rickie the importance of 
his relationship with Stephen. This revelation indirectly leads the in- 
complete and fragmentary Rickie to sacrifice his life in saving the life of 
his drunken brother. In The Way of All Flesh it is the intelligent and 
clear-sighted Alethea Pontifex who plays a role similar to Stephen’s; 
but, unlike Stephen, it is she who saves Ernest’s life, for he, more fortu- 
nate than Rickie, had never proved false to his own emotions. 

Little echoes from Butler in The Longest Journey are the frank discus- 
sion of hating one’s parents carried on by the college boys gathered in 
Rickie’s glen,™ the replica of the Hermes of Praxiteles—of course only 
the bust—standing in the house of the Pembroke’s at Sawston™ (see 


% Ibid., p. 196. % Ibid., p. 220. % Ibid., p. 139. 
® Ibid., p. 105. 8 Tbid., p.128. ™ Ibid., p. 30. 4 Ibid., p. 43. 
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Butler’s poem “A Psalm of Montreal”’),* and comments like the follow- 
ing: 
The sense of purity is a puzzling, and at times a fearful thing. It seems so noble, 


and it starts at one with morality. But it is a dangerous guide, and can lead us 
away not only from what is gracious but also from what is good.* 


The Longest Journey is the sad saga of a man who had momentary, 
feverish glimpses of the truth but could not hold to them;*’ instead of 
throwing the teacup of conventionality into his host’s face he went on 
drinking, accepting cup after cup until his own life was destroyed.* Such 
might have been Ernest Pontifex’s fate had he consented to continue in 
the path laid out for him by his parents, or Butler’s had he entered the 
church against his own best judgment. 


Il 


In 1908 Forster’s earliest novel from the point of view of inception 
was published. The setting of much of A Room with a View is Italy once 
more, and again an Italy symbolizing freedom and sincerity. In this 
book, however, the character who represents happiness and wisdom is 
an Englishman, not an Italian; but he and his son George appear first 
in a Florentine pension and they always remain connected with Italy in 
the reader’s mind. 

Mr. Emerson so closely resembles Samuel Butler on one of his annual 
Italian outings as to make it quite possible that Forster had him in mind 
as a model. During the very years in which he completed A Room with a 
View he was planning a critical study of Butler which was later in- 
terrupted by the war and never finished. Butler and his friend Festing 
Jones, like the Emersons, were likely to speak up if a generous notion 
struck them, such as offering their rooms to strangers, and the Miss 
Bartletts everywhere would always be shocked and outraged by their 
impudence.*® Lucy, however, is not shocked. Her reaction parallels the 
reaction of those readers who discovered that Butler’s apparent naughti- 
ness was often not naughtiness at all. “She had an odd feeling that when- 
ever these ill-bred tourists spoke the contest widened and deepened till 
it dealt, not with rooms and views, but with—well, with something quite 


% The Note-Books, pp. 392-393. 

% The Longest Journey, p. 160. Butler makes very similar observations in Erewhon, 
Chapter x, and in the section called ‘Elementary Morality” in The Note-Books, pp. 17-31. 

37 The Longest Journey, p. 52: “So, in time to come when the gates of heaven had shut, 
some faint radiance, some echo of wisdom might remain with him outside.” 

%8 Ibid., p. 74. 

39 “The Barristers at Ypres” and “The Bishop of Chichester at Faido,”’ The Note-Books, 
pp. 257 and 273, are examples of this. 
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different, whose very existence she had not realized before.’’*° Mr. Beebe, 
on the other hand, reacts in the conventional way to men of Butler’s 
type, and incidentally reveals his own shallowness, when he says “I 
find it so difficult to understand people who speak the truth.’ 

Mr. Emerson’s remarks to Lucy in Santa Croce, accusing her of repeat- 
ing what she has heard older people say, and then a moment later his 
comment on death to George are very Butlerian. ‘You and I, dear boy,” 
Mr. Emerson says to George, “‘will lie at peace in the earth that bore us, 
and our names will disappear as surely as our work survives.’ He 
describes to Lucy the wey in which he has brought up his son, free from 
“the superstition and ignorance that lead men to hate one another in the 
name of God,’ exactly the education Ernest Pontifex insisted that his 
own two children receive.“ Later in the novel Mr. Eager, resident 
Anglican chaplain, reveals that Mr. Emerson “has murdered his wife in 
the sight of God,’ but from Mr. Emerson’s own lips we hear that his 
wife died from a conviction of sin implanted in her by Mr. Eager himself 
when he discovered that her son George had never been baptized.“ This 
matter of infant baptism was a central event in Butler’s own life and 
led to the final break between him and his family.*’ It is also an impor- 
tant event in the life of his character John Pickard Owen.** We are not 
surprised when we find on page 153 that Mr. Emerson has a copy of 
The Way of Flesh in his library and that Mr. Beebe has never heard of 
that book. 

Mr. Emerson plays the part in this novel played by Miss Abbott in 
Where Angels Fear to Tread; he knows the secret of life; but he is more 
successful than any other Forster character who has this knowledge— 
than Miss Abbott, than Mrs. Wilcox in Howard’s End, or than Mrs. 
Moore in A Passage to India—for he alone is able to impart his knowl- 
edge to another person and thereby change impending tragedy into 
happiness. The scene in which he does this is the crucial contest with 
Lucy from which he emerges victorious, having persuaded her to be 
sincere. ‘‘Passion,” he tells Lucy,‘ does not blind. No. Passion is sanity.’’* 


© 4 Room with a View (London: Edward Arnold, 1908), p. 11. 

| Tbid., p. 16. 

® Tbid., p. 34. Butler’s best-known expression of his views on the life after death is his 
sonnet “Not on Sad Stygian Shore,” The Note-Books, p. 427, but the idea is found through- 
out his books. 

* 4 Room with a View, p. 34. 

“ The Way of All Flesh, Chapters txxrx and LXxxIv. 

* 4 Room with a View, p. 70. * Tbid., p. 242. 

‘7 Henry Festing Jones, Samuel Butler, Author of Erewhon (London: Macmillan, 1920), 
I, 61. 

“ The Fair Haven, pp. 15-17. “? 4 Room with a View, p. 240. 
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We are reminded of Butler’s defense of Agape (wonder) as nearer truth 
than Gnosis (intellect). 


The poet is not known by knowledge alone—not by Gnosis only—but also, and 
in greater part, by the Agape which makes him wish to steal men’s hearts, and 
prompts him so to apply his knowledge that he shall succeed.*® 


In this scene Forster assures us in one of his frequent asides of something 
we had known all along, namely, that “Mr. Emerson was profoundly 
religious and differed from Mr. Beebe [the local rector who gave Lucy 
wrong advice] chiefly by his acknowledgement of passion.’*' Then Mr. 
Emerson explains to Lucy the danger of being in a muddle about life—a 
danger that Butler too had often described. 


I used to think I could teach young people the whole of life, but I know better 
now, and all my teaching of George has come down to this: beware of muddle. . . . 
Though life is very glorious, it is difficult... . ‘Life’ wrote a friend of mine 
‘is a public performance on the violin, in which you must learn the instrument as 
you go along.’ I think he puts it well. Man has to pick up the use of his functions 
as he goes along—especially the function of love.™ 


The center of this passage, which is itself a central passage in A Room with 
a View, is a quotation from Butler’s essay “How to Make the Best of 
Life.” 

Aside from the character of Mr. Emerson, A Room with a View is 
Butlerian in its emphasis on the importance of sincerity and truthfulness 
for a happy life. This, indeed, is the book’s chief theme, suggested by the 
title itself in which “View” signifies a glimpse of the truth. Butler was 
never tired of satirizing conventional hypocrisy in all its forms; from 
Erewhon on his books are filled with attacks on insincerity, ranging from 
playful sallies to broad frontal assaults. Here again it is significant that 
music—especially the music of Handel—was one of Butler’s greatest 
loves and that he found in it the truest expression of the soul of man.™ 
Lucy reveals her own inner worth when she loses herself at the piano 


8 Alps and Sanctuaries, p. 1. See also “Handel and Beethoven,” The Note-Books, p. 107: 

51 4 Room with a View, p. 244. A passage which shows that Butler was no atheist occurs 
in Erewhon at the end of Chapter xvi: “I have since met with many very godly people who 
have had a great knowledge of divinity, but no sense of the divine: and again, I have seen 
a radiance upon the face of those who were worshipping the divine either in art or nature— 
in picture or statue—in field or cloud or sea—in man, woman, or child—which I have never 
seen kindled by any talking about the nature and attributes of God. Mention but the word 
divinity, and our sense of the divine is clouded.” 

32 4 Room with a View, p. 247. 

53 In Essays on Life, Art and Science (London, 1904), in the Shrewsbury Edition Vol. 
xix, p. 93: “Life is like playing a violin solo in public and learning the instrument as one 
goes on.” 

 “Flandel and Music,”? The Note-Books, pp. 170-132. 
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IV 


Howard’s End, written in the years 1908-10, is Forster’s best early 
novel and stands comparison with A Passage to India, published in 
1927, It vividly analyzes some of the social tensions that led to the first 
world war and that continue to beset western civilization today. The 
theme of this novel is in a sense less inward than the themes of its 
predecessor; while they dealt directly with the problem of self-realization, 
it deals with the effect of money and worldly success upon human 
character. The Schlegel sisters Margaret and Helen represent those 
people who try to live lives responsive to the nuances of existence, lives 
of inner meaning; the Wilcoxes stand for men of business, of external 
bustle, material success and failure. Some writers scorn this second way 
of living as beneath artistic notice,® but Forster makes his chief charac- 
ter, Margaret Schlegel, only too well aware of its importance, and pre- 
sents Helen, who refuses to compromise with it and suffers in conse- 
quence, as her foil. It is characteristic of Forster’s clarity of vision that 
we end the novel liking Helen for her courage in defying the practical 
world as much as we admire Margaret for her ability to live both the 
inner and the outer life. 

A point on which Butler always dwelt with emphasis in an age when 
the material basis of life was not considered a fit topic for discussion 
was this very theme of Howard’s End: that in the last analysis everything 
depends upon money, and that therefore practical business men play 
a more important role in human existence than the idealists like to admit. 
Consider the following from his Note-Books: 


While there is flesh there is money—or the want of money; but money is al- 
ways on the brain so long as there is a brain in reasonable order. 

Money losses are worst, loss of health is next worst, and loss of reputation 
comes in a bad third. 

To love God is to have good health, good looks, good sense, experience, a 
kindly nature, and a fair balance of cash in hand.* 


The comments on this subject in Howard’s End read as though they had 
been extracted from The Note-Books of Samuel Butler.’ For example, 
take these remarks of Margaret’s: 


There’s never any great risk as long as you have money. Money pads the edges 
of things. God help those who have none. The very soul of the world is economic, 


% D. H. Lawrence said that their interest in money made the characters of Howard's 
End not worth writing about. 

% The Note-Books, pp. 29-30, p. 26. 

8? Forster could have seen The Note-Books while writing Howard’s End, for they were ap- 
pearing in The New Quarterly Review from November 1907 to May 1910. The notes quoted 
above appeared in 1907. 
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and the lowest abyss is not the absence of love, but the absence of coin. Imagine 
the tragedy of last June if Helen and Paul Wilcox had been poor people and 
couldn’t invoke railways and motor-cars to part them.** 

Don’t brood too much on the superiority of the unseen to the seen. It’s true, 


but to brood on it is medieval. Our business is not to contrast the two, but to 
reconcile them.®* 


Again, consider the author’s own comment on the Wilcoxes. 


They fostered such virtues as neatness, decision, and obedience, virtues of the 
second rank, no doubt, but they have formed our civilization. They form char- 
acter too—they keep the soul from becoming sloppy.* 


When Margaret and Helen attended their informal discussion club 
and the question how a wealthy man should dispose of his wealth arose 
Margaret had occasion to express her ideas even more fully and to show 
herself a complete Butlerian. “Isn’t the most civilized thing going, the 
man who has learnt to wear his income properly?” she asks. Then she 
says: 

The imagination ought to play upon money and realize it vividly, for it’s the 


—second most important thing in the world . . . Independent thoughts are in 
nine cases out of ten the result of independent means." 


When Margaret is asked what it would profit a man if he gained the 
whole world and lost his own soul, she replies that “‘he would not gain 
his soul until he had gained a little of the world.’ These opinions of 
Margaret’s are of course Forster’s way of showing how intelligent women 
before the war responded to the new interest in economics, but the twist 
given to them and the way they are expressed are derived from Samuel 
Butler. 

While Helen knew that she could never marry Paul because “personal 
relations are the important thing for ever and ever, and not this outer 
life of telegrams and anger,’ Margaret found herself genuinely in love 
with Mr. Wilcox, the man who seemed to have no “I” within him and 
who “never bothered over the mysterious or the private.” This love 
was based on her willingness to compromise with the forces of material 
success, and grew in the face of her clear perception of his defects. She 
was not at first aware of the suffering her love would cause her, but when 
she made her shocking discovery about Mr. Wilcox’s past life she hardly 


58 Howard’s End (London: Edward Arnold, 1924), pp. 57-58. 

5 Tbid., pp. 100-101. See The Note-Béoks, p. 17: “If there are two worlds atall (and that 
there are I have no doubt) it stands to reason that we ought to make the best of both of 
them, and more particularly of the one with which we are most immediately concerned.” 

% Howard’s End, p. 100. % Tbid., pp. 123-124. 8% Tbid., p. 124. 

* Tbid., p. 170.  Tbid., p. 158. 
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faltered, and the book ends with her having won serenity for those dear 
to her by the strength of her determination to compromise. Without the 
help of Margaret the compromiser, Helen the idealist could hardly have 
survived the birth of her baby, and Mr. Wilcox might not have re- 
covered from the shock of his son’s imprisonment. 

This Butlerian theme, so well exemplified in the story of Margaret, is 
of course not the book’s only point; and the case for the idealistic and 
poetic Englishman is even more effectively developed than the case for 
the commercially minded Wilcoxes. But we are made emphatcally 
aware that both cases exist. The point is that in the end a genuine com- 
promise between the two, based on interaction rather than on giving in, 
must be reached. As Forster puts it: 


The business man who assumes that this life is everything, and the mystic who 
asserts that it is nothing, fail, on this side and on that, to hit the truth. . . [yet] 
though proportion is the final secret, to espouse it at the outset is to insure 
sterility. 


Howard’s End, the homestead that gives the book its title, even more 
than the mysterious and remarkable influence of the first Mrs. Wilcox, 
finally reconciles the forces of empire and commerce with the forces of 
individual honesty and integrity: for at Howard’s End the beneficient 
effect of the earth itself can be felt, and although it seems inevitable that 
commerce and the city will absorb Howard’s End too, as they have 
absorbed so much of the rest of the world, logic is weak—Howard’s 
End may escape. Margaret feels at the story’s close that her house is 
beating time, waiting for the passing of the storm of man’s selfishness 
and greed.® 

In Howard’s End Forster makes more effective use of music as a way 
of develcping and enlarging on his theme than in any other of his novels, 
in all of which he repeatedly draws musical analogies. In this use of 
music to convey ideas essential to his story he follows in Butler’s foot- 
steps. The old Mr. Pontifex, Ernest’s great-grandfather, built an organ 
and Ernest did so too. In Alps and Sanctuaries Butler often prints pas- 
sages from Handel which he thinks convey what he wants to say more 
effectively than any words. Forster’s description of the effect of Beet- 
hoven’s fifth symphony upon the sensitive Helen is one of the most re- 
markable interpretations ever written of the meaning of that symphony, 
and serves at the same time as a statement of his novel’s theme. 

The first Mrs. Wilcox, who dies early in the novel, is in some respects 
the book’s most important character. Her philosophy of life, like Mr. 
Emerson’s in A Room with a View, pervades the story and influences its 


% Tbid., p. 192.  Tbid., p. 340. 
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events. Mrs. Wilcox has the mysterious ability to do right unconsciously 
and to see the truth without intellectual analysis;*’ in this she is like the 
Italians whom Butler admired and like the mankind of the future which, 
according to the theory of Life and Habit, will achieve unconscious per- 
fection in respect to the problems which now beset us. On introducing 
Mrs. Wilcox to the reader Forster conveys her Butlerian traits when he 
writes of her as follows: 


One knew that she worshipped the past and that the instinctive wisdom the past 
can alone bestow had descended upon her—that wisdom to which we give the 
clumsy name of aristocracy. High born she might be. But assuredly she cared 
about her ancestors, and let them help her. When she saw Charles angry, Paul 
frightened, and Mrs. Munt in tears, she heard her ancestors say, ‘Separate those 
human beings who will hurt each other most. The rest can wait’® 


Butler too believed that true wisdom is handed down from generation 
to generation by unconscious memory. 

The character of Mrs. Wilcox in Howard’s End connects that novel 
with A Passage to India, published seventeen years later. Mrs. Wilcox 
possesses the instinctive wisdom possessed in an even higher degree by 
Mrs. Moore, who understands the Indian attitude toward life so well 
and wins such an enduring place in the affections of Dr. Aziz. A forecast 
of the theme of Forster’s last novel occurs in Howard’s End. In explaining 
how Margaret and Helen are able to understand each other as intimately 
as they do Forster writes: 


There are moments when the inner life actually “pays,” when years of self-scru- 
tiny, conducted for no ulterior motive, are suddenly of practical use. Such mo- 
ments are still rare in the West; that they come at all promises a fairer future." 


V 


In place of the contrast of one kind of European with another, A 
Passage to India presents an extremely effective picture of the conflict 
between the eastern and western philosophies of life.”° But the eastern 
philosophy resembles the Schlegel’s and Mrs. Wilcox’s, and the western 
is Mr. Wilcox’s and his children’s. Mrs. Moore forms the link between the 
two, coming from the west but possessing the wisdom of the east. The 
evolution of this link between western man and his salvation as it ap- 
pears in Forster’s novels, whether that salvation be Italian spontaneity, 
truthfulness to one’s own emotions, or ability to make life’s conflicts 
coalesce, can be traced through Miss Abbott, Mr. Emerson, Mrs. Wilcox 


7 Tbid., p. 72. 8 Tbid., p. 19. * Tbid., pp. 192-193. 
7° An Indian student visiting the United States assures me that A Passage to India gives 
one of the clearest pictures ever drawn by a westerner of the Indian way of life. 
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and Mrs. Moore, and it is significant that the ideas of each of these 
characters have affinities with the ideas of Samuel Butler. 

But A Passage to India offers the most final and satisfying solution 
for man’s predicament to be found in Forster. Here we come nearer than 
in any of the four other novels to seeing what is really meant by in- 
stinctive wisdom. Against a background of Indian mysticism and super- 
stition we watch the remarkable Mrs. Moore losing her sense of the 
urgency of life and coming to feel, so far as her conscious mind is con- 
cerned, that “nothing really matters’; yet it is not until after she has 
begun to feel this, until death itself has taken her, that she is able to 
exert her most significant effect on the novel’s other characters. After 
she has left India and has been buried in the sea her influence rises to a 
hew height and, amid the chanting of ‘‘Esmiss Esmoor”’ at the trial of 
Aziz, she is able to force Adela to see the truth in spite of the overbearing 
pressure of her English friends upon her to make her tell a lie. 

That Mrs. Moore’s ability to see the truth and to bring about effective 
action seems to be causally connected with her own sickness and death 
is a fault of western vision; as a matter of fact, it is the aggressive 
westerner Ronny who gives us the notion that her vision is the product of 
a diseased and decaying mind.” She was actually old and dying, of 
course, but her voice was youthful and her spirit full of life. Her ill health 
no more invalidates what she saw and did than Prince Myshkin’s 
epilepsy in Dostoevsky’s The Idiot prevents him from being one of the 
purest and noblest characters in fiction. 

Fielding, the wandering schoolmaster, is, beside Mrs. Moore, the most 
satisfying westerner in the novel. He often thought of Italians and 
Indians as alike and ‘attempted analogues between this peninsula and 
that other, smaller and more exquisitely shaped.” Like Samuel Butler, 
he “had dulled his craving for verbal truth and cared chiefly for truth of 
mood,’ but there was no one more courageous or honest than he when 
a real principle was at stake. Also, like Butler, he felt that when he died 
he would “far rather leave a thought behind him than a child.” He 
believed in teaching people to be individuals and to understand other 
individuals.” 


7 A Passage to India (New York: Modern Library, 1924), p. 52. ™ Tbid., p. 61. 

% Ibid., p. 72. For Butler’s view of lying see Alps and Sanctuaries, pp. 51-52: “The 
good man who tells no lies wittingly to himself and is never unkindly, may lie and lie and 
lie whenever he chooses to other people and he will not be false to any man.” 

% A Passage to India, p. 119. Butler says the same thing in The Note-Books, p. 373, 
“Myself and my Books: ‘Bodily offspring I do not leave, but mental offspring I do. Well, 
my books do not have to be sent to school and college and then insist on going into the 
Church or take to drinking or marry their mother’s maid.” ™ Ibid., p. 121. 
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After forty years’ experience he had learnt to manage his life and make the best 
of it on advanced European lines, had developed his personality, explored his 
limitations, controlled his passions—and he had done it all without becoming 
either pedantic or worldly.”* 


He refused to have much faith in the supernatural, but his remark on 
being asked if he believed in heaven was highly characteristic and 
Butlerian: “I do not. Yet I believe that honesty gets us there.’’”” 


VI 


If we did not have the evidence of Forster’s four early novels we would 
be aware merely of a strong general agreement on principles between 


him and Samuel Butler. With the exception of the Erewhonian and. 


Wellsian “The Machine Stops” Forster’s stories have no very direct 
relationship with Butler. His journalistic and critical work has contained 
only occasional references to Butler until recently. In his book Aspects of 
the Novel,”® for instance, he does not discuss The Way of All Flesh; his 
attention is there given chiefly to questions of form and method rather 
than to intellectual content, and, since his own manner owes little to 
Butler, we can understand why he did not think Butler important in this 
connection. But the articles reprinted in Abinger Harvest”? remind us 
again and again that Forster carries on his Victorian predecessor’s 
tradition of thought. The analysis of Englishmen in his “Notes on the 
English Character” resembles Butler’s frequent comments on the same 
subject; and the half-humorous “My own Centenary” makes Forster out 
to be the sort of writer Butler tells us Ernest Pontifex became:*° 


Forster . . . only criticized the religious and political institutions of his time be- 
cause they were notoriously corrupt. ... What he worked for was a New Jeru- 
salem, a vitalized State, a purified Church.* 


In 1944 Forster gave a radio talk in a B. B. C. series on “Books that 
Influenced Me,” devoting his time to a discussion of Erewhon. For our 
purposes this talk, which appeared in The New Statesman and Nation,® 
is one of the most revealing essays that he has published. Here Forster 
expresses the opinion that the greatest books do not always influence us 
most; Erewhon, while a work of genius, is not great in comparison with 
Dante, Gibbon, Tolstoy. Yet he tells us that it was one of the important 
influences in his life. He was effected by it because of Butler’s insidious, 
oblique manner and because “what he had to say was congenial, and I 
lapped it up. It was the food for which I was waiting.” “I do think (quite 


% Tbid., p. 191. ™ Tbid., p. 191. 78 (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1927). 
79 (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1936). % The Way of All Flesh, Chapter Lxxxv. 
81 Abinger Harvest, p. 62. 8 xxviii (1944), 43. 
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erroneously)” he writes, “that I could have turned out this little skit 
of Erewhon if the idea of it had occurred to me. Which is strong evidence 
that it has influenced me.” 

The best summary of Forester’s intellectual position outside of his 
novels is to be found in his article called ‘‘Credo,” published in 1938." 
This essay adumbrates a courageous and imaginative philosophy of life, 
one that is essentially realistic and honest in its admission that life is 
made up of unresolved conflicts, but one that is at the same time full of 
strength in its determination to keep up the struggle against force and 
terror, and to explore the universe so that man may leave his mark 
worthily upon it. Forster’s motto, like Butler’s, is “Lord, I disbelieve. 
Help thou my unbelief,” yet, like Butler too, there is much that he does 
believe, even if he cannot subscribe to the tenants of organized religion. 
He believes in 
an aristocracy of the sensitive, and considerate and the plucky . . . They repre- 
sent the true human tradition, the one permanent victory of our queer race over 
cruelty and chaos... I do not believe that my aristocrats are a true aristocracy 
if they thwart their bodies, since bodies are the instruments through which we 
register and enjoy the world ... Not by becoming better but by ordering and 
distributing his native goodness, will man shut up Force into its box, and so gain 
time to explore the universe. 


This view of life, summarized so briefly, has marked kinship with 


Butler’s. From it we see that Butler has not died, for he still possesses the 
immortality he desired—‘on lips of living men.” 
Lee ELBERT HOLT 
USN Underwater Sound Laboratory 
New London, Conn. 


83 London Mercury, xxxviii (1938), 397-404. 














XLIII 
PAUL VALERY ON PASCAL 


S his contribution to the Pascal tercentenary number of the Revue 
Hebdomadaire, dated July 14, 1923,) Paul Valéry chose to make pub- 
lic an attack on Pascal that was impious in its brevity. He entitled it 
“Variation sur une ‘Pensée’,”’ and took for his theme “Le silence éterne! 
de ces espaces infinis m’effraie.’’ Valéry’s own recent and perhaps fleeting 
fame as a lyric poet did not in everyone’s eyes qualify him for the task. 
Some even among his admirers felt that so antithetical a spirit must 
inevitably fail to understand Pascal. For the skeptic confronts the 
believer, the idolator of the intellect its depreciator. 

It is easy to pin on Valéry a label reading “‘skeptic,” perhaps too easy. 
Pascal also has been called a skeptic, by Ernest Havet, for instance, and 
by Unamuno. And both are nihilists (Valéry according to Charles Du 
Bos and others, Pascal on the authority of André Suarés and Edmond 
Jaloux). This matching of epithets cannot, however, be continued in- 
definitely, for Pascal easily outstrips Valéry. His commentators have 
variously presented him, Henri Massis informs us, as “romantique, 
sceptique, protestant, moderniste, syndicaliste, judaisant, neuras- 
thénique, fol et voire méme un peu russe... barrésien et belphégorien 
avant la lettre,” the Pascal “worn the most’ in 1923 being an anti- 
intellectualist and Bergsonisant. (A new kinship here: Thibaudet sees in 
Valéry at least an unwitting follower of Bergson.) Pascal, it would ap- 
pear, is as elusive as the Valerian sylph. Why then so summarily at- 
tribute lack of understanding to Valéry? 

The lapse of three years found Valéry unrepentant; indeed, in his 
conversations with Frédéric Lefévre, he even preferred fresh charges 
against Pascal. But the desire to avoid causing further offense or a con- 
sciousness of ignorance made him conclude: “il se peut que je me trompe, 
et méme il est probable.” These views so modestly advanced put him 
nevertheless in excellent company. Valéry suggests that Pascal was un- 
versed in theology, a charge that would appear to be a commonplace. 
Emile Boutroux calmly states the fact, the Abbé E. Baudin mercilessly 
enumerates the lacunae in Pascal’s reading, and more recently Professor 
Chinard has cast fresh doubt on his familiarity even with St. Augustine. 
Valéry finds Pascal’s apologetics risky and ill-advised, an opinion that 
was quite general among Catholics, as the Abbé Bremond points out, 
right into the eighteen-nineties. And, finally, when Valéry suspects that 


1 For this, and for all subsequent references, see the “Bibliography” at the end of this 
paper. 
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Pascal knew nothing of the mystic tradition, he has the support of the 
Abbé Bremond, himself the author of a seven-volume Histoire littéraire 
du sentiment religieux en France. 

These examples of agreement are not isolated. Indeed, what appear the 
merest gibes on Valéry’s part prove to be themes that academic critics 
have lengthily developed. Consequently, while Pascal’s admirers have 
tended to recreate him each in his own image, the critics, it would appear, 
echo one another. Less original, they are also less contradictory, so that 
Pascal (or a Pascal) stands revealed in the converging censure of grave 
men and frivolous, of Catholics, deists, and indifferentists. Valéry is 
carrying on a tradition that actually predates the publication of the 
Pensées, for the grave Nicole, who read them in manuscript, referred to 
their author as a “ramasseur de coquilles.” The first direct attack came 
from the less grave Abbé de Villars, author of Le Comte de Gabalis. The 
Abbé Bremond finds his arguments both forceful and serious, “et je ne 
sache pas que l’on ait trouvé mieux depuis. Ainsi, dés 1671, ‘tout a été 
dit’ contre les Pensées.” 

Yet Valéry’s variation on Voltaire’s and other men’s Anti-Pascal is 
quite possibly unique among his prose writings, which deal, he has re- 
peatedly affirmed, with topics not of his own choosing. Nevertheless, in 
1917 he wrote to Pierre Louys: “‘J’ai indiqué 4 mon cerveau futur les 
principes directeurs d’un éreintement sauvage des Pensées de Pascal 
(au bénéfice du traité de l’équilibre des liqueurs).”” Nor can the 1923 
article be classed with his poetry, often said to be purely “algebraic” or 
thematic, since it provides an outlet for a very human fury in this author 
who esteems only the “inhuman” in literature. Qui accuse, s’accuse; i.e., 
reveals some vital and threatened element in his personality. 

What is this element that rises to battle for its life? Is it the intellect 
of Valéry “the intellectualist?” Before concurring, let us first examine 
what this label may serve to conceal. Paul Valéry is no pedantic admirer 
of the final fossilization of thought in the traditional syllogism or in 
modern symbolic logic. On the contrary, he is fascinated by its first 
tender and hesitant stirrings, and to such a degree that the same poem 
(“Les Pas”) allows either an erotic or a contemplative interpretation: 


Ne hf&te pas cet acte tendre, 
Douceur d’étre et de n’étre pas, 
Car j’ai vécu de vous attendre, 
Et mon coeur n’était que vos pas. 


In his Cours de poétique given at the Collége de France, Valéry chose to 
speak not of intelligence, but of a “‘sensibilité généralisée.”” Few men de- 
velop to any marked degree this sensitivity to what is actually ap- 
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prehended. Far from cherishing the given for its own sake, it serves them 
only as a signpost to the object, and the object in its turn exists only as a 
tool or obstacle in the satisfaction of their desires. On the one hand. 
sensitivity, on the other, the ego, the will, the human personality. They 
conflict, and their relative strength varies enormously, but both are 
necessary to life. It is in these terms that I shall restate the Pascal- 
Valéry antithesis. 

Sensitivity. Valéry has written and has loved poetry; not so Pascal, 
who, Sainte-Beuve declares, “‘ne sent pas la poésie, il la nie; et la poésie 
est toute une partie de |"homme, méme de |’homme religieux.” Valéry, 
again, has a keen appreciation of art; for Pascal, “quelle vanité que la 
peinture,” “‘ce qui prouve,” comments Valéry, “qu’il ne savait pas re- 
garder, c’est-a-dire oublier les noms des choses que |’on voit.” This is 
not merely to state that Pascal was no esthete: utterly lacking in him was 
the pantheism (emotional, not credal) that poets share with many 
Christian saints. Pascal did not commune with nature, he treated it as so 
much raw material for investigation. “Il ne voit pas assez,’’ writes Sainte- 
Beuve, “qu’il y a autre chose que le raisonner, en pareille matiére; qu’il y 
a l’analogie sentie, l"harmonie devinée, Dieu en un mot (pour parler son 
langage), Dieu sensible au ceur par la nature.” And Jacques Maritain 
finds that ‘‘une passion trop fiévreuse est mise au service de Dieu, la 
joie et la beauté, la douceur et la liberté de la création sensible, et de 
notre art, qui l’imite, sont méconnues avec zéle.” So Valéry is merely 
rephrasing the reproaches of Maritain and of the Abbé E. Baudin, when 
he denounces Pascal as “ennemi du genre humain, et au fond presque 
ennemi de la religion, je veux dire du visage humain de la religion.” 

M. Ernest Jovy, who has devoted his life to Pascalian studies, will not 
concede that Pascal was insensitive to the splendor of nature, ‘‘aussi bien 
dans ses grandeurs que dans ses infinitésimalités.” That, however, is not 
the point at issue. No one would deny Pascal’s vibrating sensitivity to 
the sublime, to the antithetical infinites that he discovered, and to their 
incommensurability with man. Less easily found in him is any expression 
of love evoked by some simple and intellectually unarranged aspect of the 
natural world. ; 

The ego. The cultivation of sensitivity is incompatible with the cultiva- 
tion of the ego. Valéry would sacrifice the latter: “‘ce reflet de ma nature: 
horreur instinctive, désintéressement de cette vie humaine particuliére.” 
But Pascal (like every salvationist) was passionately interested in his 
own and other men’s particular existences. He has indeed declared the 
ego hateful, and Valéry has twitted him for it: “Que si le moi est hatls- 
sable, aimer son prochain comme soi-méme devient une atroce ironie.”’ 
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A gibe, perhaps, but whose barbs penetrate, for Pascal, as Professor 
Clement Webb points out, felt obliged to explain why Christ in the 
Garden of Olives could legitimately exhibit self-love, although we may 
not. Pascal, since he scorned the ego that clings to this-worldly comforts 
and advancement, could all the more strongly urge a sacred egoism, that 
of the soul faced by an eternity of bliss or of torment. His own last words: 
“Que Dieu ne m’abandonne jamais.’’ Opposed to Valéry, actually or 
ideally indifferent to his own existence, is the man who, as Sainte-Beuve 
said, “‘posséde au plus haut degré d’intensité le sentiment de la personne 
humaine.” 

The will. How does it function in Pascal? Valéry has shocked Professor 
Emile Cailliet by his “horrible play on words’ (on Pascal’s play on 
words: ‘‘Console-toi; tu ne me chercherais pas si tu ne m’avais pas 
trouvé).” “Pascal avait ‘trouvé’,” runs the poet’s caustic comment, 
“mais sans doute parce qu’il ne cherchait plus. La cessation de la recher- 
che, et la forme de cette cessation, peuvent donner le sentiment de la 
trouvaille.” Yet in this gibe, too, there is more than trivial irreverence. 
Consider this parallel passage: 


La violence marque toujours la faiblesse. Les violents en esprit s’arrétent toujours 
aux premiers termes des développements de leurs pensées. Les termes délicats, 
les résonances fines leur échappent; et l’on sait que dans cet ordre de finesse se 
dissimulent les indices les plus précieux et les relations les plus profondes. 


Here Valéry names no one. But the Abbé Bremond denounces Pascal’s 
will for having subjugated his intelligence. ““Ma volonté déclare sans 
appel,” he writes, interpreting Pascal’s conception of conversion, ‘‘que 
mon intelligence a assez cherché et qu’il est temps de conclure. Elle veut, 
ou elle ne veut pas, que Dieu existe, que le Christ soit Dieu,”’ and the 
will attains its goal by “un coup d’Etat, une série d’escamotages.” Less 
harsh and more enlightening are the following lines from Sainte-Beuve, 
which express a viewpoint remarkably close to Valéry’s in more than one 
respect: 


Quand j’ai dit que l’esprit de Pascal se refusait par sa nature 4 certaines vues, 
j'ai peut-étre été trop loin d’oser ainsi lui assigner des bornes que pourraient 
déranger bien des apercus de ses Pensées; mais ce qui est certain, c’est que, si 
ce n’était par nature, il s’y refusait au moins par volonté. Simple atome pensant en 
présence de l’Univers, au sein, comme il dit, de ces espaces infinis qui l’enferment 
et dont le silence éternel l’effraye, sa volonté se roidit, et défend a cet esprit puis- 
sant (plus puissante elle-méme) d’aller au hasard et de flotter ou de sonder avec 
une curiosité périlleuse 4 tous les confins. Car sa volonté, ou, pour la mieux 
nommer, sa personnalité humaine n’aime pas a se sentir moindre que les choses; 
elle se méfie de cet Univers qui l’opprime, de ces infinités qui de toutes parts 
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Vengloutissent, et qui vont éteindre en elle par la sensation continue, si elle n'y 
prend garde, son étre moral et son tout. Elle a peur d’étre subornée, elle a peur 
de s’écouler. 


What greater contrast than Valéry’s long exploration of the realm of 
infinite possibility (“Tout peut naitre ici-bas d’une attente infinie’’), so 
long that his friends had abandoned all hope of his returning to the realm 
of literary creation! Pascal’s quivering impatience to clutch reality un- 
veiled could strike him only as impure, as intellectually unchaste. 

In the world around him Pascal found a reality, but it was a dead 
reality; like the Priscillian heretics of 4th century Spain, it would be 
tempting to suggest, he looked on this world as hell. For he clearly saw 
to what cheerless consequences the new scientific outlook inevitably led. 
Inevitably, that is, when its mechanistic postulates and amazingly suc- 
cessful abstractions are treated as the sole criterion of the real. What 
Pascal overlooked was that these quantitative abstractions, these meas- 
urements of matter in motion, are just that: abstractions from the in- 
effable richness of our immediate apprehension. He committed, in White- 
head’s terminology, the fallacy of “misplaced concreteness.” And the 
touchstone of scientific truth is experiment, verification, the appeal to 
fact. Pascal, consequently, to a much greater extent than Descartes, 
rejected even in the religious sphere the @ priori rationalism of the 
scholastics (contemptuously dismissing, for instance, the traditional 
proofs of God’s existence). This general historic revolt, states Whitehead, 
meant, in religion, “the appeal to the origins of Christianity,” in science, 
“the appeal to experiment and the inductive method of reasoning.” 
On both counts this fits Pascal perfectly. “On voit déja poindre chez 
lui,”” laments Jacques Maritain, “cette singuliére infirmité de la raison 
pure et ce culte étroit du fait (physique ou historique) dont |’intelligence 
souffrira tant aprés lui.’ 

What Pascal’s grasp of scientific fundamentals had revealed to him 
in the 17th century, the grimness of a mechanistic world, became gen- 
erally apparent only in the 19th century, when the applications of science 
revolutionized everyday existence. With Darwin’s extension of mecha- 
nism to the realm of life, the “darkling plain’ grew even darker, and by 
1870 a certain Léon de Monge, writing in the Revue Catholique of Louvain, 
was able clearly to demonstrate the identity of Pascal’s “mute universe” 
and the world-picture of all-conquering science. Edmund Wilson, 
similarly, opposes to Valéry those strange kindred spirits, Pascal and 
Anatole France, the latter haunted by visions of life’s vanity and ultimate 
extinction. 

M. Jovy considers it sufficient to reprint the de Monge article in full 
in order to refute Valéry. He overlooks the fact that the scientific dog- 
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matism of 1870, based on misplaced concreteness, has been largely 
abandoned, one-time ineluctable laws having become statistical proba- 
bilities, and the postulates of science being frankly recognized as such. 
In any case, Valéry has not criticized Pascal solely for having slighted 
science. That aspect of the accusation has been overstressed, and Valéry, 
despite his commentators, is by no means fatuously in love with science 
(seen from the outside). 

Nor do Valéry’s criticisms of Pascal as mathematician and scientist 
constitute his most formidable weapon, for, excessively indulgent to 
Descartes, he is unfair to Pascal. The latter’s failure to discover the 
differential calculus may, indeed, be partly due to his rejection of Des- 
cartes’ symbolic notation, without which modern calculating machines 
would, as Valéry points out, be impossible. But Valéry reveals his bias 
by failing to mention that Pascal actually invented, improved, and 
supervised the making of a practicable calculating machine. Cartesian 
ideas have proved extraordinarily fruitful, but Pascal’s achievements 
also are of fundamental importance: his cultivation of projective geom- 
etry, his use of mathematical induction, now recognized as a basic mathe- 
matical procedure, and his pioneer work in the calculus of probability, 
essential in statistical theory and in quantum physics.? On all this 
Valéry is silent, nor has he noted that the theory of definition, as handled 
today in symbolic logic and in work on the foundations of mathematics, 


was first expounded in Pascal’s De l’esprit géométrique.* And (as he might 
more readily have perceived) Pascal realized, much more thoroughly 
than did Descartes, that the new science was experimental science. His 
elaborate experiments to test and establish the hypothesis of a vacuum 


> « ” 


contrast strikingly with Descartes’ “subtle matter,” a purely rational 
explanation which did not lend itself to experimental proof. When com- 
pared with Galileo, Descartes represents, in fact, a return to the un- 
verifiable speculation of the scholastics, and his ‘“‘vortices” might be 
accused, for more solid reasons than Pascal’s ‘‘cosmological timidity,” of 
having delayed the adoption of Newtonian physics. 

Turning from the abstractions of science to the two faces of actual 
experience, the inner and outer worlds, we note that both men have been 
greatly given to introspection. It was within himself that Pascal sought 
relief from the nightmare horror of the external world, and there found 
his God. But Valéry does not share the confidence Pascal reposed in his 
interpretation of his experience. ‘‘Que prouve ce coeur, et que valent ces 
valeurs?” This skepticism is based on his own analysis of the mind’s 
functioning, and on the scientific demand for the thorough verification 
of propositions. 

* See “Bibliography” under Brunschvicg. * See “Bibliography” under Dubislav. 
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Yet it is in the contemplation of the external world, I believe, that we 
can find the fundamental reason for Valéry’s loathing of Pascal, and the 
real strength of his case. In Valéry’s use of the term sensibilité, intel- 
ligence and receptivity are indissolubly wedded. This “poet of the intel- 
ligence” (and of the joy aroused by natural beauty) is thus doubly 
shocked by the transcendentalist’s insensitivity, which is at the same 
time a breakdown of the intelligence—a disastrous annihilation by the 
esprit de géométrie of the esprit de finesse. The bridegroom bludgeons the 
bride. 

If a poet is supreme, his vision, like Dante’s, always stretches to the 
stars, declared Santayana, for it is in remote or abstract regions that 
spirit finds its purest affinities. Valéry, whatever his poetic stature, has 
repeatedly celebrated the stars and the heavens. Not only the mature 
poet of “La Jeune Parque,” the adolescent also. “Quel féminin baiser 
plus léger que le sien,” he cries, in “‘Pour la nuit’’; elsewhere his receptive 
spirit is fructified from on high: 

Fermez vous! Fermez vous! Fenétres offensées! 
Grands yeux qui redoutez la véritable nuit! 

Et toi, de ces hauteurs d’astres ensemencées, 
Accepte, fécondé de mystére et d’ennui, 

Une maternité muette de pensées. 


He is confident that all men are so moved, 


Quel coeur pourrait souffrir l’inexprimable charme 
De la nuit éclatante au firmament fatal 
Sans tirer de soi-méme un cri pur comme une arme? 


calling out to the blazing heavens of midday: 


Et toi, maison brilante, Espace, cher Espace 
Tranquille... 


Yet one man had said: “Le silence éternel de ces espaces infinis m’effraie.” 
Forgetful of Pythagorean and Psalmist alike (and of Christian legend, 
Valéry might have added), “cet étrange chrétien ne se trouve pas son 
pére dans les cieux.”’ 

Pascal is afraid. His mighty intelligence is here forbidden to be in- 
telligent. “Elle me fait songer invinciblement,”’ Valéry declares, ‘‘a cet 
aboi insupportable qu’adressent les chiens 4 la lune.” Fear should not 
thus be unleashed, it should be countered by an analysis of its causes and 
conditions. In the long run this analysis will have its effect on our im- 
mediate reactions, and “la réaction de Pascal” may become a rarity and 
a curiosity to psychologists. 

Backing for these suggestions is easily found. Whitehead asserts that 
fear has lost its power of turning men to religion, a change in psychology 
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that is due largely to science. Cézanne, no religious innovator, affirms for 
sight itself: ‘““L’étude modifie notre vision 4 un tel point, que |’humble et 
colossal Pissarro se trouve justifié de ses théories anarchistes.” 

Valéry’s “attack” is also, by title and in fact, a variation on a thought, 
a possible improvement on the original thought, Valéry’s own (largely 
neglected) positive contribution. This variation recreates the emotions 
aroused by a clear night sky and the presence of the stars (so vividly for 
Franz Hellens, a Belgian admirer, that he savored anew the youthful 
fervor which had made him exclaim: there is a God!). It is at the same 
time a descriptive analysis of our varied, developing, conflicting feelings, 
and the changes in them that reflection may induce. But very few people 
are interested in the careful analysis of anything whatsoever. Con- 
troversy, personalities, invective have a wider appeal. Thus, as might 
have been anticipated, Valéry’s anti-Pascalian animadversions alone 
have attracted attention. It is by no means certain that the very bril- 
liance and concision with which they are expressed have done Valéry a 
service, since they can be dismissed, by those anxious to defend Pascal 
against all criticism, as a piece of extravagant impudence. This attitude 
could be less readily adopted if they considered, as they should consider, 
the chapter and verse of certain monumental and equally unfavorable 
articles that do not seem to have become widely known, though the 
Abbé Bremond has praised them highly. Their author is the Abbé E. 
Baudin. 

No reference has yet been made to a second defense of his views on 
Pascal that Valéry felt obliged to undertake. His original attack had 
aroused a hostility that could not effectively be countered in a conversa- 
tion passed on to the public by F. Lefévre. So the text of the “Variation,” 
in the edition of Valéry’s complete works that the Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise took over from the Editions du Sagittaire, is accompanied by 
the author’s own comments. Approximating in length to the article itself, 
these “Notes de l’auteur” are unmistakably intended to be the last word 
on the matter—they certainly achieve an ultimate, a Machiavellian 
lucidity. 

In the “Variation,” Valéry had insisted that the real man who wrote 
the work should never be identified with the man the work leads us to 
imagine. He accused Pascal of painting things as blacker than they are, 
and so of having induced his readers to set up a traditional Pascal culmi- 
nating (suggest the “‘Notes’’) in “le Pascal entier, abrupt, totalement, 
éperduement affreux des romantiques.” An alternative to this Pascalian 
or traditional Pascal is offered by the idea we can reach, “‘par nous- 
mémes,” of a less Pascalian, of a more human and possibly a profounder 
Pascal, since we see in him not only the anchorite but also the man of 
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letters, the seeker after heavenly bliss who would gain, also, earthly 
renown. To support this view one might recall how Pascal used his work 
on the cycloid to challenge the learned world. But Valéry refuses on 
principle to assert that his idea coincides,more nearly with the real 
Pascal: “Il ne faut pas se flatter que l’une puisse étre plus vraie que 
l’autre. Cette prétention, ou cette autre, n’aurait aucun sens.” 

Valéry, in the “Notes,’”’ not only explains why he himself detests 
Pascal’s apologetics, he makes out a good case for the universal con- 
demnation of propaganda. He will scarcely convince the man already 
possessed of strong convictions. A Pascal might rejoin that any stratagem 
is justified which prevents a blind man falling into the abyss. Yet not all 
children of the light are enamored of apologetics. The pagan Lao Tze had 
declared: 

The good man does not prove by argument; 
And he who proves by argument is not good. 


And Péguy, the Christian, asserts: “Il faut produire. Il ne faut ni 
démontrer ni expliquer. Pascal raisonne trop, alors les incroyants lui 
poussent des colles et se foutent de lui.” 

The reader of these Valerian addenda will come upon several novelties. 
“Le silence éternel...,’’ we learn, is perfect as a poem, and Valéry 
shows how the grammatical structure accords with the thought expressed. 
Pascal’s reaction to the starry heavens, already contrasted with the 
adoration that has imbued other believers, is now opposed to the neutral- 
ized reaction of his fellow-scientists who, for the sake of the task in 
hand, try to escape from the shackles of their emotional make-up. And 
Valéry allows himself the luxury of one supremely extravagant supposi- 
tion, namely, that jealousy of Descartes had made Pascal paint so black 
a picture of man’s lot on earth. “Il est des rivaux si redoutables qu’on 
ne les peut ravaler qu’en rabaissant toute l’espéce.” 

The most striking novelty is perhaps the fact that Valéry should have 
written any such “Notes de |’auteur.”” He had, indeed, commented fre- 
quently enough on his own earlier writings (e.g., on La Soirée avec 
Monsieur Teste, “Introduction 4 la méthode de Léonard de Vinci,” Une 
conquéte méthodique), but never before had he concerned himself with the 
reactions of his readers. The critics and the disparagers of his poetry 
could not rouse him, at most one or two ironical sentences touched on the 
accusation of obscurity. But here such formulae as “‘Est-il, ou n’est-il pas 
vérifiable..., ” “Ai-je inventé que...., ” “Faut-il donc y revenir?” 
reveal that for once the obtuseness of the reading public had threatened 
the poet’s composure, a composure hitherto shielded by a rare indiffer- 
ence to what the generality might think of his “exercises.” 
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This unusual susceptibility, where Pascal is concerned, would provide 
a tempting base from which to drop a psychological plumb-line into the 
depths of the Valerian soul. “Qui sait..., ’ as Valéry has written of 
Pascal’s attitude towards Descartes, “si une pointe de jalousie atroce, 
une épine secréte dans son cceur....” 

But let us not take as a model what is least sound in Valéry’s study of 
Pascal. It would be wiser to recall the dictum, above all since we are deal- 
ing with Valéry himself, that the writer imagined behind the work does 
not exist (the real man, like Jehovah, “‘is that he is”). On the other hand, 
the written document certainly bears some relation to its author. How 
is this dilemma to be resolved? Perhaps best by distinguishing two types 
of investigation: the “psychological” or “genetic,’”’ which studies the link 
between work and author, and the examination, which necessarily pre- 
cedes, of the work alone, whereby it may be convenient to sketch the 
features of the imaginary author. The preceding pages would claim only 
to be a step in the direction of this more modest goal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Immediately below, under (a), bibliographical details are given con- 
cerning Valéry’s three relatively lengthy examinations of Pascal. There 
follow the sources of the quotations from Valéry contained in the pre- 
ceding paper, also the source of the reference to ‘Descartes’ symbolic 
notation.’’These quotations are arranged in alphabetical order of incipits. 
Bibliographical details of references to other writers will be found under 
(6), arranged alphabetically by name of author. 

The next division (c) lists all Valéry’s references, mot mentioned in 
the preceding paper, to Pascal and to thoughts of Pascal. Also sev- 
eral passages, prose as well as poetry, in which he considers the starry 
heavens. Subject headings are used. Between them the compiler hopes 
that (a) and (c) cover every printed statement by Paul Valéry, up to and 
including 1939, which expressly or implicitly touches on Pascal. Three 
references reproduced by other writers are quoted in full. 

Finally (d) notes some additional references, by various authors, to 
Valéry’s treatment of Pascal. 


(a) REFERENCES TO VALERY’s WRITINGS. For Pascal, see in particular: 

“Variation sur une ‘Pensée,’ ” Revue Hebdomadaire, xxx (July 14, 1923), 
161-170; reprinted in Variété, Paris, Gallimard, 1924, pp. 133-148; re- 
printed, with “Notes de l’auteur,” in Giuvres de Paul Valéry. Variété, 
deuxiéme volume, Paris, N. R. F., vit (1937), 39-63. A footnote on p. 40 
reads: “‘Notes publiées dans ]’édition du Balancier (Liége, 1930).” 

Lefévre, Frédéric, Entretiens avec Paul Valéry, précédés d’une préface de 
Henri Bremond, de |’Académie Frangaise, Paris, “Le Livre,” 1926, pp. 
81-85. 
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Sources of quotations: 
Ai-je inventé que: “Variation... Notes...,” Ciuvres..., vi, 52. 
ce qui prouve qu’il ne savait pas: Degas, Danse, Dessin, Paris, N. R. F., 
1938, p. 178. 


ce reflet de ma nature: Cahier B 1910, Paris, Gallimard, 1930, p. 11. 

cet étrange chrétien: “Variation... ,” Variété, p. 137. 

Descartes’ symbolic notation: “Descartes,” Variété IV, Paris, Gallimard, 
1938, p. 220. 

Elle me fait songer: “Variation . . . ,” Variété, p. 138. 

ennemi du genre humain: F. Lefévre, op. cit., p. 81. 

Est-il, ou n’est-il pas vrai: ‘Variation... Notes... ,”’ Quvres..., vu, 
52. 

Et toi, maison briélante: “Eté,” Album de vers anciens, 1890-1900, Paris, 
Monnier, 1920. 

Faut-il donc y revenir: “Variation... Notes... ,” CGeuvres..., vu, 48. 

Fermez vous! Fermez vous: “Profusion du soir, poéme abandonné,”’ 
Album... 

Il est des rivaux: “Variation... Notes... ,” CEuvres..., vu, 46. 

Tl ne faut pas se flatter: ibid., p. 48. 

il se peut que je me trompe: F. Lefévre, op. cit., p. 83. 

J'ai indiqué 4 mon cerveau: “Quelques Epitres,” uvres . . . , Paris, Edi- 
tions du Sagittaire, m (1931), 132. The letter, addressed to Pierre Louys, 
is dated May 21, 1917. 

la réaction de Pascal: “Variation ... ,” Variété, p. 147. 

La violence marque toujours: Moralités, Paris, Gallimard, 1932, p. 103. 

le Pascal entier: “Variation... Notes... ,” Guvres..., vu, 48. 

Ne hAte pas cet acte tendre: “Les Pas,” Charmes, nouv. éd. rev., Paris, 
Gallimard, 1926. 

par nous-mémes: “Variation ... Notes... ,” Gurres..., vu, 48. 

‘Pascal avait “trouvé”: “Variation... ,” Variélé, p. 147. 

Quel coeur pourrait souffrir: ““Méme féerie,” Album. . . . 

Quel féminin baiser: “Pour la nuit,” La Revue Indepéndante, xvu (Oct.- 
Dec., 1890), 94; La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, xxxtm (1924), 642-643. 

Que prouve ce coeur: Moralités, p. 63. 

Que si le moi: Choses tues, Paris, Gallimard, 1932, p. 91. 

Qui sait . . . si une pointe: “Variation... Notes... ,” Giuvres..., vt, 
46. 

sensibilité généralisée: Cours de poétique. The first lecture has been pub- 
lished as Introduction @ la poétique, Paris, Gallimard, 1938. Notes taken 
at lectures 1-18 are reproduced in Yggdrasill, u & m1, between Dec. 25, 
1937, and Feb. 25, 1939. 

Tout peut naitre ici-bas: La Jeune Parque, Paris, N. R. F., 1917. 


(b) REFERENCES TO THE WRITINGS OF OTHER AUTHORS: 


Baudin, E. (Abbé), “L’Originalité philosophique de Pascal,” Revue des 
Sciences Religieuses, tv (1924), 97-126, 324-348, 485-512, 587-600. 
mercilessly enumerates the lacunae: pp. 103-105. 
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——,, “Le Pragmatisme religieux de Pascal,” ibid., v (1925), 58-93. 

, “Le Panhédonisme psychologique de Pascal,” ibid., pp. 173-209, 
439-470. 

, “A propos de la critique pascalienne de la casuistique,” Recherches 
de Science Religieuse, xvi (1928), 205-223. 

Boutroux, Emile, Pascal, 9me éd., Paris, Hachette, 1924, p. 15. 

Bremond, Henri (Abbé), Autour de ?humanisme, Paris, Grasset, 1937. 
et je ne sache pas: “Pascal, l’abbé de Villars, et la premiére réfutation des 
Pensées,”’ ibid., p. 192. 

Ma volonté déclare: “‘Pascal et les mystiques,” op. cit., pp. 244-245. 
mystic tradition: “Pascal et Valéry,” op. cit., p. 261. 
Pascal’s apologetics: ibid., p. 265. 
Brunschvicg, Léon, Le Génie de Pascal, Paris, Hachette, 1924, pp. 38-41. 
, Descartes et Pascal lecteurs de Montaigne, New York, Brentano’s, 
1944, p. 159. 

Cailliet, Emile, The Clue to Pascal, Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1943, 
p. 142. 

Cézanne, Paul, Correspondance, éd. par John Rewald, Paris, Grasset, 
1937, p. 276. 

Chinard, Gilbert, “Notes sur quelques Pensées de Pascal,” Essays in 
Honor of Albert Feuillerat, ed. by Henri M. Peyre, New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1943, pp. 147-148. 

Dubislav, Walter, Die Definition. Dritte, vdllig umgearbeitete und er- 
weiterte Auflage, Beihefte der Erkenntnis, 1, Leipzig, Felix Meiner 
Verlag, 1931, pp. 21-27. 

Du Bos, Charles, Approximations, Paris, Plon, 1922, pp. 9 ff. 

Havet, Ernest Auguste Eugéne (Ed.), Pensées de Pascal, publiées dans leur 
texte authentique avec une introduction, des notes, et des remarques. 
2 éd., entiérement transformée pour le commentaire, 2 vols., Paris, 
Delagrave, 1866. 

Hellens, Franz, “Comme a la source,”” Hommage des écrivains étrangers 3 
Paul Valéry, Bussum, Stols, 1927, p. 91. 

Jaloux, Edmond, De Pascal @ Barres, L’Esprit des Livres (deuxiéme 
série), Paris, Plon, 1927, p. 10. 

Jovy, Ernest, “A propos d’une ‘pensée’ de Pascal,” Investigations péri- 
pascaliennes. Etudes pascaliennes, tv, Paris, J. Vrin, 1928. 
aussi bien dans ses grandeurs: p. 57. 

Léon de Monge’s article reproduced: pp. 8-31. 

Lao Tze. In Arthur Waley, The Way and its Power, London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1934, p. 243. 

Maritain, Jacques, “Pascal apologiste,” Revue Hebdomadaire, xxx (July 
14, 1923). 

On voit déja poindre: p. 195. 
une passion trop fiévreuse: p. 196. 

Massis, Henri, ‘‘Pascal et nous,” Les Nouvelles Littéraires, m (June 23, 

1923). 
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Monge, Léon de. Vide Jovy, Ernest. 

Nicole. Vide Sainte-Beuve, C. A. 

Péguy, Charles, Lettres et Entretiens, Paris, L’ Artisan du Livre, 1927, p. 170. 
Entry dated Sept. 27, 1913. Quoted by Henri Peyre, “Fortune du Clas- 
sicisme,” Letires Frangaises, no. 12 (April 1, 1944), p. 51. 

Sainte-Beuve, C. A., Port Royal, 7 vols., 8éme éd., Paris, Hachette, n.d. 
Il ne voit pas assez: m1, 103-104. 
ne sent pas la poésie: ibid. 

Nicole, reference: ibid., p. 384, n. 1. 
posséde au plus haut degré: ibid., p. 106. 
Quand j’ai dit que: ibid., p. 107. 

Santayana, George, “The Elements and Functions of Poetry,” The Works, 
Triton Edition, New York, Scribner’s, 1937-37, m, 191. 

, Realms of Being, One Volume Edition with a New Introduction 

by the Author, New York, Scribner’s, 1942, p. 613. 

Suarés, André. In Frédéric Lefévre, Une Heure avec ... Premiére série, 
Paris, N.R.F., 1924, p. 256. 

Thibaudet, Albert, Paul Valéry, Les Cahiers Verts, no. 25, Paris, Grasset, 
1923. 

Unamuno, Miguel de, “La Foi pascalienne,” Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale, xxx (1923), 345-349. Cf. F. R. Martin, “Pascal and Miguel de 
Unamuno,” The Modern Language Review, xxx1x (1944), 138-145. 

Villars, de (Abbé), Traité de la délicatesse, Paris, Barbin, 1671, Amster- 
dam, Jacques le Jeune, 1672, fifth dialogue. 

Webb, Clement C. J., Pascal’s Philosophy of Religion, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1929, pp. 89-93. He refers to Pascal’s “Lettre 4 Mme Périer 
sur la mort de leur pére,”” Pensées et O puscules, éd. par Léon Brunschvicg, 
19éme éd., Paris, Hachette, n. d., pp. 102-103. 

Whitehead, Alfred, Science and the Modern World, Cambridge, University 
Press, 1933. 
fear has lost its power: p. 237. 
the appeal to the origins: p. 49. 

Wilson, Edmund, “Paul Valéry,” Axel’s Castle, New York & London, 
Scribner’s, 1931, p. 90. 

(c) VALERY’s OTHER REFERENCES TO PASCAL AND THOUGHTS OF PASCAL: 

Pascal and Descartes: “Descartes,” Variélé, 1v, pp. 212, 221-222. 

Pascal and Leonardo da Vinci: “Introduction 4 la méthode de Léonard 
de Vinci. I.—Note et digression (1919), Variélé, pp. 175-176. 

Pascal and painting: Léonard et les philosophes,” Variéé, m1, Paris, Gal- 
limard, 1936, p. 160. 

Pascal and sincerity in literature: “Stendhal,” Variété, u, Paris, Gallimard, 
1930, pp. 112-113. 

Pascal and the vanity of all things: ‘Léonard et les philosophes,” V ariété, 
mI, p. 160, n. 

Pascal’s ability to arouse interest in common notions: 
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XLIV 
“VISION AND DESIGN” IN VIRGINIA WOOLF 


HE fact that Roger Fry and Virginia Woolf were friends and col- 

leagues in the realm of art needs no demonstration. Not only were 
they closely associated for many years as members of “the Bloomsbury 
Group,” but the Hogarth Press, established by the Woolfs in Tavistock 
Square, published some of Fry’s essays. After Fry’s death in 1934, it was 
Virginia Woolf who, at the request of Fry’s sister, became his biographer. 
This portrait of the critic was undertaken, says Margery Fry in the 
“Foreword” addressed to Mrs. Woolf, as a result of ‘‘one of those dis- 
cussions upon the methods of the arts which illuminated his long and 
happy friendship with you.” 

That Fry and Mrs. Woolf, then, discussed “‘the methods of the arts’”’ 
is perfectly clear. But no one has yet raised the question as to whether 
or not any of Fry’s critical ideas, as expressed in such essays as those col- 
lected in Vision and Design (1920) and Transformations (1926) or in the 
Cézanne monograph (1927), were in any way incorporated in Mrs. Woolf’s 
work. An examination of Fry’s writings seems to me to indicate that 
some such influence did exist. I believe that an understanding of Fry’s 
theories will illuminate one’s reading of Virginia Woolf, particularly 
Mrs. Dalloway and To the Lighthouse, to which novels the scope of this 
paper will be limited because they were done at the time when Fry and 
Mrs. Woolf were most closely associated and because they are, it seems 
to me, the most striking and effective results of the influence I shall hope 
to demonstrate. 

Any examination of Mrs. Woolf’s writings almost inevitably begins 
with her essay Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown (1924), in which she repudi- 
ated the realism of Bennett, Galsworthy, and Wells then in vogue and the 
sociological implications of their novels. The true novel, she insisted, 
must be self-contained and not lead to such external actions as joining a 
society or writing a check. Roger Fry in ‘‘An Essay in Aesthetics”’ 
(originally published in the New Quarterly, 1909, and re-issued in Vision 
and Design, 1920) made it clear that for him art differs from life in that 
it requires no responsive deeds. “In real life,” he said, ‘“‘we must... 
cultivate those emotions which lead to useful action, and we are bound 
to appraise emotions according to the resultant action. ... But art ap- 
preciates emotion in and for itself.”! This self-contained quality of art— 
all art, including the novel—was, I believe, one of Mrs. Woolf’s objec- 
tives. Her symbol for this idea is the now famous Mrs. Brown, traveling 


1 Roger Fry, ‘“‘An Essay in Aesthetics,” Vision and Design, pp. 31-32. 
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through space and time in a railway carriage. Mrs. Brown is what the 
art of fiction should try to communicate. She is, according to Mrs. 
Woolf’s label, “the spirit we live by, life itself,” a kind of inner essence 
rather than an external reality. She is, seen negatively, the repudiation 
of photographic and sociologically documentary realism. And she is, 
perhaps, an answer to the question Fry asked somewhat peevishly as 
early as the first Post-Impressionistic Exhibition in London (1910), why 
no English novelist took his art seriously. ‘Why were they all engrossed 
in childish problems of photographic representation?’” “Literature,” he 
remarked, ‘“‘was suffering from a plethora of old clothes. Cézanne and 
Picasso had shown the way; writers should fling representation to the 
winds and follow suit.’ 

Mrs. Woolf seems to have tried to follow this advice. She did “fling 
representation to the winds,” and along with it, the established notion 
of plot. What is left, or rather, what is substituted for photographic rep- 
resentation and plot? I should like to suggest that what Cézanne and 
Picasso did in the art of painting, as explained by Roger Fry, Mrs. Woolf 
attempted to do in the art of the novel. 

What did these painters accomplish? What does art attempt? Fry’s 
long contemplation of these problems led him to certain conclusions 
about the nature of all art and of the artists who serve it. His study of the 
group he called the Post-Impressionists taught him to conceive of art as 
“depending for its effect solely on the relations of forms and colours, ir- 
respective of what the forms and colours might represent.’ He attacked 
the theory that our recognition of the idea in a painting, its literary 
meaning or its dramatic and associative content, is bound up with the 
value of the form. When in 1920, Fry re-issued his Giotto essay, first pub- 
lished in 1901, he remarked in a footnote that he was “inclined to dis- 
agree wherever in this article there appears the assumption not only 
that the dramatic idea may have inspired the artist to the creation of his 
form, but that the value of the form for us is bound up with the recogni- 
tion of the dramatic idea. It now seems to me possible by a more search- 
ing analysis of our experience in front of a work of art to disentangle our 
reaction to pure form from our reaction to its implied associated ideas.’ 

Dissecting his “experience in front of a work of art,” he asked himself, 
“what is the source of the affecting quality of certain systems of formal 
design for those who are sensitive to pure form?’’® And he found the an- 
swer, first, in the pleasure we take “in the recognition of order, of inevi- 


? Virginia Woolf, Roger Fry, p. 164. 3 Ibid., p. 172. 

‘ Kenneth Clark, Introduction to Roger Fry: Last Lectures, p. xiii. 
5 Roger Fry, “Giotto,” in Vision and Design, p. 112. 

® Roger Fry, The Artist and Psychoanalysis, p. 19. 
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tability in relations.”’? The more complex the relationship, the greater, 
he believed, is the delight we experience. But in all cases the basic reac- 
tion to works of art, as he was to express it a little later on, is “a reaction 
to a relation and not to sensations or objects or persons or events.’’® As 
Kenneth Clark put it in his Introduction to Fry’s Last Lectures, ‘Certain 
forms agree, and our joy is not in the forms themselves, but in their agree- 
ment.’’® 


If we read Mrs. Dalloway in the light of these remarks, we discover 
that the novel asks us to respond to the positive-negative relationship, 
the polarity, of Clarissa Dalloway and Septimus Smith, who, Mrs. Woolf 
tells us in the preface to the Modern Library edition of the novel, are 
“one and the same person.” They are not separate and individualized 
characters, but opposite phases of an idea of life itself. Their reality con- 
sists not of themselves as persons, but of their relationship to each other 
as forms. True artists, said Fry, “do not seek to give what can, after all, 
be but a pale reflex of actual appearance, but to arouse the conviction 
of a new and definite reality.’ 

It is just such a vivid appeal that the Clarissa-Septimus combination 
makes. Our “joy” in the novel consists in our recognition of the rightness 
of this basic design, that is, of the way in which Clarissa and Septimus 
complement each other, Clarissa’s elementary love of life matching Sep- 
timus’s repudiation of it. The two emotions complete each other to form a 
whole; one attitude cannot, within the limits of the novel, exist without 
the other. It is in this way that Clarissa and Septimus become “one and 
the same person.’ Their union, moreover, is created with a subtlety 
which, as it reveals itself to the reader, gives shading and complexity to 
their relationship. The Shakespearean refrain ‘Fear no more the heat of 
the sun,” which enters Clarissa’s mind on page 13 of the novel as she 
stands before Hatchards’ window and which, in spite of her acceptance of 
life, asserts her capacity for fear and sorrow, reappears twice (pages 44 
and 59) before it becomes a part, on page 211, of Septimus’s thought, 
where it ironically reassures him just before his suicide. Even at the 
moment of his death, page 226, he shares with Clarissa her love of life: 
“He did not want to die. Life was good.” And then comes the refrain, 
modulated in its form: ‘‘The sun was hot.” These four words, reminding 
us as they do of the song that has been running through Clarissa’s mind, 
bring the two personalities together and reveal the fact that they are two 
expressions of the same thing, opposites, each of which nevertheless 
shares in the quality of the other. 


7 Tbid., p. 19. ® Roger Fry, “Some Questions in Esthetics,” Transformations, p. 3. 
® Kenneth Clark, op. cit., p. xvi. 10 Virginia Woolf, Roger Fry, p. 177. 
1 See my essay “Toward Virginia Woolf,” Virginia Quarterly, x, 587-602. 
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Joining with the Shakespearean refrain and helping to unite Clarissa 
and Septimus is the image that likens life to a coin. When it first appears, 
there is nothing to indicate what use Mrs. Woolf is going to make of it. 
Nor is it in its first manifestation a completed simile; rather, it comes 
before us merely as a phrase—like a phrase in music announced briefly, 
tentatively, and then allowed to wait for fuller development later on. 
We first hear it on paze 12, just a few lines before the Shakespearean 
verse also first appears for the first time. Clarissa is thinking of the delight 
she takes in all the objects around her: cabs, people, the wagons plodding 
past to market. And suddenly come the words, “She remembered once 
throwing a shilling into the Serpentine.”’ Immediately, associated with 
this memory and with her love of life, comes the opposed emotion which 
accepts death as a consolation. To this, in the next sentence, is added 
the feeling “that somehow in the streets of London, on the ebb and flow 
of things, here, there, she survived . . . she being part, she was positive 
. . . of people she had never met.” Thus a highly complicated set of feel- 
ings and thoughts is established: life, death, the shilling thrown into the 
Serpentine, her sense of being merged with unknown persons, and— 
finally—the words “Fear no more the heat of the sun.” Some two hun- 
dred pages later Septimus dies. He “flung himself vigorously, violently 
down on to Mrs. Filmer’s area railings.’”’ Perhaps the reader at this point 
is not yet ready to connect the throwing away of a shilling and the fling- 
ing away of a life; but when the news of Septimus’s death reaches Clarissa 
at her party, page 280, and she hears that he threw himself from a win- 
dow, she immediately recalls that “she had once thrown a shilling into 
the Serpentine, never anything more. But he had flung it away.”’ And she 
sees in his death “an attempt to communicate; people feeling the impos- 
sibility of reaching the centre which, mystically, evaded them; closeness 
drew apart; rapture faded, one was alone. There was an embrace in 
death.” Intuitively she has shared with Septimus his need for death. And 
almost at once (page 283), hearing the clock strike and remembering for 
the last time the words “Fear no more,” she recognizes the fact that she 
feels ‘somehow very like him—the young man who had killed himself. 
She felt glad that he had done it; thrown it away.” Thus the words are 
woven. The reader, with delight, hears the echoes and apprehends the bas- 
ic design, the relationship between Clarissa and Septimus which is in 
itself the novel’s meaning. 

But this analysis, before it is complete, must include still one more 
device—that is, Mrs. Woolf’s use of the little old lady who lives opposite 
Clarissa. We first see her on page 191, where she becomes for Clarissa, 
“who watched out of the window the old lady opposite climbing up- 
stairs,” a symbol of the privacy of the soul, the central mystery of life 
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that is summed up on page 193 in the phrase, “here was one room; there 
another.” Later when in the scene already described, Clarissa hears of 
Septimus’s death, she again looks out through the window and exclaims, 
“Oh, but how surprising!” for “in the room opposite the old lady stared 
straight at her!’”’ And when, in a moment, the old lady puts out her light, 
it is then that Clarissa, to the accompaniment of the clock and the 
Shakespearean refrain, feels that she and Septimus are one. Now this 
little old lady not only exists for Clarissa, but actually has her counter- 
part for Septimus in the form of the old gentleman who, at the very in- 
stant that Septimus flings himself down on the area railings, suddenly 
descends the staircase opposite and stares at him. (Page 226.) This set 
of connected contrasts—the old lady going upstairs, the old man coming 
down; the one opposite Clarissa, the other opposite Septimus; the one 
staring at Clarissa, the other staring at Septimus—this set of connected 
contrasts makes a balance of detail that supports and strengthens the 
fundamental dichotomy. The reader’s response to the whole is very much 
like that of one who standing before a painting begins to see, as Fry would 
see, how this mass necessarily balances that, how this line repeats, with 
a difference, that one, how a high-light here inevitably answers a shadow 
there, how, in other words, the meaning of the picture lies in our discov- 
ery of the fact that the forms agree. ““Those who indulge in this vision,” 
said Fry," “are entirely absorbed in apprehending the relation of forms 
and colors to one another, as they cohere within the object .... Now 
while we are thus occupied, there comes to us, I think, a feeling of pur- 
pose; we feel that all these sensually logical conformities are the outcome 
of a particular feeling, or what, for want of a better word, we call an 
idea; and we may even say that the work of art is the expression of an 
idea in the artist’s mind.” Such a purpose or feeling or idea I am attribut- 
ing to Mrs. Woolf. And our experience as we contemplate it is, I repeat, 
the pleasure that Fry found before a good picture—‘‘the recognition of 
order.” It is probably of little or no importance whether this “idea” —to 
use Fry’s word—is entirely conscious on the artist’s part, or even, at the 
beginning of the esthetic experience, entirely conscious on the part of the 
critic. The mystery of the creative process would seem to include the 
possibility of achieving “order” without a complete awareness by the 
artist of how it is done. And certainly in criticism, the initial experience 
may be spontaneous pleasure that must await analysis before the full un- 
derstanding of the source of the pleasure is found. 

Probing more deeply to find the source of this esthetic emotion, Fry 
discovered it not merely in the recognition of order and inter-relations 
but in the fact that “every part, as well as the whole, becomes suffused 


12 Roger Fry, “The Artist’s Vision,” Vision and Design, p. 48. 
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with an emotional tone . . . not due to any recognizable reminiscence or 
suggestion of the emotional experiences of life, but which... gets its 
force from arousing some very deep, very vague, and immensely gen- 
eralized reminiscences.”* Art, he began to see, “got access to the sub- 
stratum of all the emotional colours of life, to something which underlies 
all the particular and specialized emotions of actual life. It seems to de- 
rive an emotional energy from the very condition of our existence by its 
revelation of an emotional significance in time and space.’ 

Now these words appeared in 1924, the same year Mrs. Woolf pub- 
lished Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown. Both pamphlets were issued by 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf at the Hogarth Press. Fry’s remarks help 
us understand what, in my opinion, Mrs. Woolf meant by Mrs. Brown— 
“the spirit we live by, life itself,”—not a particularized, individual life 
or character, but, as I expressed it on an earlier occasion in reference to 
Mrs. Dalloway, ‘‘the great sum-total of livingness that lies beneath the in- 
dividual and is common to all life.””® Mrs. Woolf, as artist creating Mrs. 
Dalloway, gets “access to the substratum of all the emotional colours of 
life” and reveals the “emotional significance in the [relationship between] 
time and space” by making time and space an integral part of the novel’s 
form. Here again the meaning lies in the formal relationship. Familiar as 
these elements in Mrs. Dalloway may be, it will be helpful to analyze 
them once again. Jt is not enough to say that the “place”’ is the London 
West End and that the “time” is a day in June, 1922. Rather, we must 
see that these elements combine not only to make the “frame” for the 
novel, within which, as in a picture, the material exists, but also, in their 
conjunction, to become a part of the form and therefore of the meaning. 
This integration is achieved by the novel’s inner rhythm, a quality of 
continuity and flow that picks up each detail, places it where it belongs 
in the pattern, and moves on to the next without losing contact with what 
is left behind. Thus Mrs. Woolf gains a wholeness or unity, impossible to 
disassociate from each part. Roger Fry, in an essay called “Art and Sci- 
ence,” called this quality the “‘unity of structure,” which he defined as 
“the necessary relationship of one shape, tone, or colour with its immedi- 
ately surrounding shapes, tones, or colours.” If this unity of texture, al- 


™% Roger Fry, The Artist and Psychoanalysis, p. 19. 

4 Tbid., p. 19. For clarity it seems wise to emend the last sentence in this quotation to 
read, “by its revelation of an emotional significance in the relationship between time and 
space.” The emended statement is the basis for what immediately follows in this paper. 

% The meaning of these words is developed in my essay ‘Toward Virginia Woolf,” 
Virginia Quarterly, x, 587-602. Mrs. Woolf in a personal letter on this article gave general 
approval of my interpretation, with the added caveat that I attributed to her too much 
“consciousness” of purpose. 

18 Vision and Design, pp. 71-75. Originally published in the Athenaeum in 1919. 
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though it is distinguished from “unity of design’ (which is “‘the inevita- 
ble and significant relationship of the main divisions of the design’’), 
nevertheless combines with the unity of design, then, said Fry, “we get 
most strongly the final unity-emotion of a work of art.” 

Such a combination exists in Mrs. Dalloway, achieved, as I have sug- 
gested, by the handling of time-space. The recurring sentence, “The 
leaden circles dissolve in the air,” unites with each iteration a specific 
place with a given hour; with each repetition it also moves us forward 
along the stream of the June day. And as the leaden circles dissolve 
farther and farther cut into space (like the circular ripples set in motion 
by a pebble thrown into a pond, or a shilling into the Serpentine), the 
present, the past, the future—London, India, Bourton—coalesce in the 
various streams of thought that form the fabric of the novel. 

This striking of the clock is abetted in its structural function by the 
appearance of certain objects which also serve to unite surrounding ele- 
ments, as, for example, the mysterious motor car, which terrifies Septi- 
mus (page 21) and causes Clarissa (page 24) to think of Royalty and the 
London social season; or the airplane, which brings tears to the eyes of 
Septimus (page 31), sends Mrs. Dempster’s thoughts scurrying to Mar- 
gate (page 40), becomes a symbol of religion to the nondescript man on 
the steps of St. Paul’s (page 41), and, at last, returns the reader to Cla- 
rissa, her house, and her preparations for her party (page 42). 

The result of all this is a keen awareness for the reader of that “emo- 
tional significance in time and space”’ which art creates. The unity of 
design and the unity of texture have combined to form the vivid sense 
of life itself. A notable parallel to the result achieved by Mrs. Woolf in 
Mrs. Dalloway and one which will help us understand her accomplish- 
ment may be found in Roger Fry’s studies of Cézanne. Cézanne became 
for Fry, through years of study, the perfect artist. In his Cézanne mono- 
graph,’ he writes a long and exciting dissection of the still-life called 
Compotier, where, he says, “under the double impulsion of his analysis 
of coloured surfaces and of his native feeling for large structural unities 
Cézanne created a new pictorial beauty.’® As he contemplates the pic- 
ture, Fry “has the impression that each of these objects is infallibly in 
its place, and that its place was ordained for it from the beginning of 
all things. ... One suspects a strange complicity between the objects, 
as though they insinuated mysterious meanings by the way they are ex- 
tended on the plane of the table and occupy the imagined picture space. 
Each form seems to have a surprising amplitude, to permit of our appre- 
hending it with an ease which surprises us, and yet they admit a free 


17 Begun in 1924, the year before Mrs. Dalloway appeared, though not published in full 
until 1927. 18 Roger Fry, Cézanne, p. 44. 
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circulation in the surrounding space.’ And he concludes his analysis by 
remarking, “‘At first sight the volumes and contours declare themselves 
boldly to the eye. They are of a surprising simplicity, and are clearly ap- 
prehended. But the more one looks the more they elude any precise defi- 
nition. The apparent continuity of the contour is illusory, for it changes in 
quality throughout each particle of its length. There is no uniformity in 
the tracing of the smallest curve. By reason of these incessant affirma- 
tions and contradictions similar results follow from quite different con- 
ditions. We then get at once the notion of extreme simplicity in the gen- 
eral result and of infinite variety in every part. It is this infinitely chang- 
ing quality of the very stuff of the painting which communicates so vivid 
a sense of life. In spite of the austerity of the forms, all is vibration and 
- movement.’”° 

Mrs. Woolf seems to me to be creating in Mrs. Dalloway the vivid 
sense of life and the vibration and movement that Fry found in Cézanne. 
And her method, within her own medium, can perhaps best be under- 
stood in the words that Fry applied to Cézanne in commenting on that 
painter’s desire to “‘realize.” “‘Realizing for him,” said Fry,” “did not 
mean verisimilitude . . . but the discovery in appearances of some under- 
lying structural unity which answered a profound demand of the spirit.” 
This unity in both Cézanne and Mrs. Woolf is expressed in “‘a continuous 
plastic rhythm penetrating throughout a whole composition.’ In com- 
menting on the landscape Mont Ste. Victoire Fry says Cézanne was able 
to give to the objects that make up the picture “all their solid integrity, 
to articulate them in a clearly felt space and yet to sustain a rhythm 
of plastic movement almost unbroken from one end of the canvas to an- 
other.” Such is the accomplishment of Mrs. Woolf in Mrs. Dalloway. 

The next novel was To the Lighthouse, published in 1927. This book is, 
I believe, another attempt to make form and meaning one. And in it 
we have the helpful and significant figure of Lily Briscoe, the artist, 
whose ideas about art are identical with those of Roger Fry. To the 
Lighthouse belongs to the period when Fry was closely associated with the 
French critic Charles Mauron, arguing with him, apparently, and trans- 
lating one of his essays into English under the title The Nature of Beauty 
in Art and Literature. Fry believed in the value of Mauron’s suggestion 
that architecture deals with volume and literature with spirit; painting 
with space and literature with psychology. Such an approach as Mau- 
ron’s, he says, “enables us for the first time dimly to grasp what it is of 
which the relations are felt by us when we apprehend esthetically a work 
of literature.” 


19 Tbid., p. 47. 0 Tbid., p. 51. 1 Roger Fry, Characteristics of French Art, p. 145. 
® Tbid., p. 146. %3 Ibid., p. 146. 
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Mrs. Woolf expressed doubts about some of Fry’s conclusions, but on 
the whole she agreed with him: “‘As the process of pushing the theory 
proceeds, the argument is not only so subtle and so serpentine that it is 
fascinating to follow its windings, but it grazes so many solid objects in 
its passage that it acquires solidity; the theory becomes something we 
can see and touch.... New values are suggested and new vistas re- 
vealed.” 

The theory, with its ‘‘new values” and “new vistas,’”’ is perhaps not so 
much a new idea as it is an elaboration of ideas Fry had suggested earlier 
in Vision and Design, an elaboration necessitated by his attempt to re- 
fute I. A. Richards’ doctrine (in Principles of Criticism) that our response 
to art is the same as our response to life. For Fry the artistic experience is 
unlike any other because it is a reaction to a relation and not to sensations 
or objects or persons or events. But literature, he admitted, is not such 
a clear case as painting or architecture or music. The novel, with its loose 
structure, can have within a single work criticism of life, moral or reli- 
gious or social teaching, and manners, any one of which may have been the 
immediate cause for the writing of the novel. Nevertheless, Fry insists, 
if there is any esthetic effect, it does not arise from these ulterior purposes 
but from the “creation of structures which have for us a feeling of reality, 
and ... these structures are self-contained, self-sufficing, and not to be 
valued by their reference to what lies outside.” 

It seems to him true, furthermore, that, at least in painting, however 
strong the appeal of the subject matter may be, the part of one’s re- 
sponse which has been aroused by the subject quickly fades, while ‘what 
remains, what never grows less or evaporates, are the feelings dependent 
on the purely formal relations.’”?? In spite of the fact that the greater part 
of humanity, he admits, responds more readily to objects, persons, and 
ideas—in other words to. the relatively transient associative emotions 
of a work of art, nevertheless the permanent values accrue to that lesser 
group that directs its attention “‘to the completest relationship of all the 
parts within the system.” He believes that ‘‘these systems of formal] rela- 
tions . . . have a curious vitality and longevity, whereas those works in 
which appeal is made chiefly to the associated ideas . . . rarely survive 
the generation for whose pleasure they were made. . . . The result is that 
the accumulated and inherited artistic treasure of mankind is made up 
almost entirely from those works in which formal design is the predom- 
inant consideration.”’** 





* Roger Fry, “Some Questions in Esthetics,” Transformations, p. 9. 

% Virginia Woolf, Roger Fry, pp. 258-259. 

% Roger Fry, “Some Questions in Esthetics,’ Transformations, p. 8. 

37 Roger Fry, The Artist and Psychoanalysis, p. 17. 8 Ibid., p. 9. 
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I have dwelt thus at length on the concept of formal relationship and 
the permanent satisfaction that derives from it (rather than from asso- 
ciative emotions) because it seems to me that in To the Lighthouse Mrs. 
Woolf is dealing with those two closely connected ideas. Although this 
novel tells a story, the story element is slight in the extreme. Our atten- 
tion is focused on the problem of relationship, simultaneously human 
and formal. That is to say, To the Lighthouse discusses both human rela- 
tionship and formal relationship and, moreover, testifies to the truth 
that permanent values lie not in the one, but in the other: not in life but 
in art. 

Mrs. Ramsay, so far as human matters are concerned, attempts in the 
first section of the novel to bring about something beautiful and per- 
manent in the contacts among the people gathered for the summer in the 
Hebrides. Acutely aware of “the inadequacy of human relationships, that 
the most perfect was flawed,’ she suffers from her recognition of her 
husband’s vanity, hopes for the happy marriage of her daughter Prue, 
maneuvers to bring about the wedding of Paul and Minta, seeks to pro- 
tect her youngest son James from his father’s peevishness, often resorts 
to exaggerations of statement and emotion in an effort to create order, 
does good works in the village, knows she is accused of meddling and in- 
terfering, and has to admit, in her bleaker moments, “that she felt this 
thing that she called life terrible, hostile, and quick to pounce on you if 
you gave it a chance. There were the eternal problems: suffering, death, 
the poor.’’° 

Her efforts fail. Her husband remains a confused mixture of egoism 
and unworldliness; Prue dies in childbirth; Paul and Minta do not find 
happiness together; James hates his father. Even her transcendent 
beauty, so often stressed in the novel, is, after all, only physical. And 
when Mrs. Ramsay dies, that great beauty, as a physical attribute, dies 
with her. 

But on at least two occasions before her death she gets a glimpse of a 
solution to the inadequacies of human relationships. At one point,*' see- 
ing that the signs by which we know each other are “simply childish,” 
she acknowledges the need for silence and isolation: “All the being and 
the doing, expansive, glittering, vocal, evaporated; and one shrank, with 
a sense of solemnity, to being oneself, a wedge-shaped core of darkness, 
something invisible to others ... and this self having shed its attach- 
ments was free for the strangest adventures. When life sank down for a 
moment, the range of experience seemed limitless.’”’ This “wedge-shaped 
core of darkness”’ is a repetition of that abstract pattern, the “triangular 


°° To the Lighthouse, p. 62, and again on p. 65. 
% Tbid., p. 92. 3 Tbid., pp. 95-96. 
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purple shape,” which Lily Briscoe, who will be discussed in a moment, 
has seen as the way to paint Mrs. Ramsay. And at another point during 
the dinner scene, she feels that when the candles are lighted, the faces 
around the table are “composed,” (that is, made into a composition) be- 
cause the candlelight has shut off the watery, wavering outside world and 
permitted a sense of order to establish itself.” 

On both these occasions the factor that solves the eternal problem of 
human relationships is a formal factor substituted for the human ego. 
And in each instance the result is a design or it is a composition in which 
individual personalities give way to an agreement among formal parts. 
“Not as oneself,” she says,* “did one find rest ever... but as a wedge 
of darkness. Losing personality, one lost the fret, the hurry, the stir; and 
there rose to her lips always some exclamation of triumph over life when 
things came together in peace.” 

But however true these intuitive glimpses into the triumph of art 
over life may be for Mrs. Ramsay, it is Lily Briscoe, herself an artist, 
who makes the complete discovery. Lily, like Mrs. Ramsay, is trying to 
create order; but her medium is paint and canvas, not human lives. She 
is vividly aware of the importance of mass, line, and color; most of all 
she can see the essential shape beneath surfaces. But her difficulty is to 
transfer this design to the canvas. In her picture of Mrs. Ramsay reading 
to James in the window, Mrs. Ramsay is “‘a triangular purple shape.’™ 
When Mr. Bankes objects that it does not look human, Lily replies that 
far from attempting a likeness or representation, she is trying to balance 
a lightness here with a darkness there. And even Mr. Bankes begins to 
see that mother and child can be reduced “to a purple shadow without 
irreverence.” He begins to understand that the problem is “one of the 
relations of masses’”’ and that the issue at stake is, as Lily points out, 
“how to connect this mass on the right hand with that on the left.”™ 
This technical puzzle, discussed by these characters in the very language 
of Roger Fry, occupies Lily’s mind throughout the novel. During dinner 
it comes to her that by moving the tree nearer the middle she can not 
only avoid an awkward space but also gain the unity she is striving for, 
and she moves a salt cellar on the table to remind herself to move the 
tree. As the dinner scene continues, Lily, encountering Tansley’s egocen- 
tric feeling of inferiority, begins to speculate on the difficulty of all hu- 
man relationships—particularly those between men and women—when 
the sight of the salt cellar reminds her that she may perhaps be able after 
all to solve the esthetic mystery. ‘‘Her spirits rose so high at the thought 


® Tbid., pp. 146-147. % Tbid., p. 96. 
* Tbid., p. 81. % Ibid., pp. 82-83. 
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of painting tomorrow that she laughed out loud at what Mr. Tansley was 
saying.””* 

But it is ten years—not one day—before Lily returns to the canvas. 
The problem of life (human relationships) and the problem of art (formal 
relationships) have noi yet been solved. Mrs. Ramsay is dead. Mr. Ram- 
say is more cranky and vain than ever. The house is “full of unrelated 
passions.’’*? But Lily turns to her painting once more—and once more is 
“drawn out of gossip, out of living, out of community with people, into 
the presence of this formidable ancient enemy of hers,’’**—the battle with 
form. 

In a fashion not unlike that experienced by Mrs. Ramsay, Lily sheds 
attachments; she loses “‘consciousness of outer things, of her name and 
her personality and her appearance’ and in a kind of trance she begins 
to remember Mrs. Ramsay as one who “resolved everything into sim- 
plicity,” as one who “brought together this and that and then this”’ in 
such a way that what she created became complete, affecting Lily, she 
says, “like a work of art.’“° Mrs. Ramsay, at this moment, becomes for 
Lily the permanence of form in human relationships: “In the midst of 
chaos there was shape; this eternal passing and flowing . . . was struck 
into stability.’ 

The lasting values in life and art are not, then, in the shifting details on 
the surface of things but rather in the formal and permanent pattern that 
both life and art must try to achieve. What art attempts (even though 
the goal may not be reached) remains forever. What Mrs. Ramsay at- 
tempted during her days of action (even though she did not succeed) is the 
final truth. Death does not destroy it. And Lily at last realizes that when 
space takes on form and empty flourishes take on shape—then the answer 
to the mystery of art and life has been found, deeply rooted, as Fry would 
say, in our love or order. 

At this moment, as the novel draws to its close, Mr. Ramsay and 
James and Cam reach the lighthouse. They reach it just as Mr. Ramsay, 
at last freed from his egocentrism (the enemy of human order) praises 
James. At this moment, Lily, knowing intuitively that the boating party 
has landed, finishes her picture. She draws a line in the center: the design 
is complete. She has had, she says, “‘her vision.’ 

It is not altogether accidental, perhaps, that the last word of the novel 
is the word “vision,” a word so important to Roger Fry that he used it in 
his title Vision and Design. Mrs. Woolf implies in her biography that the 
word “‘vision” stands for the emotions, balanced by the word “‘design,”’ 
* Tbid., p. 140. 3 Tbid., p. 221. %8 Ibid., p. 236. % Tbid., p. 238. 


 Tbid., pp. 239-240. “ Tbid., p. 241. ® Ibid., p. 310. 
“ Virginia Woolf, Roger Fry, p. 245. 
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which stands for the intellect. That is, what the artist sees and what he 
feels about what he sees become a work of art when the inner form has 
been translated to the canvas—when the significance of the vision is 
communicated not in the language of surface representation but in the 
language of design. This is the lesson that Lily Briscoe learns in To the 
Lighthouse. And this is also the truth about life, the “meaning” of which 
lies not on its surface but in the deeper pattern seen when “the self has 
shed its attachments.” Then—and then only—“things come together in 
peace.” 

As to the problem of its own form, To the Lighthouse structurally is 
like a pool which narcistically reflects its theme. Here again, as in 
Mrs. Dalloway, we have time and space creating the frame within which 
the “psychological values’ find their final relationship. The rhythm of 
time and the rhythm of the sea beat through the pages. Much is made of 
color.“ With both time and color there is a deliberate use of blur. Within 
the first twenty-six pages various episodes fade into one another and out 
again in the manner of montage in the cinema. The result is that we 
find ourselves confronting simultaneously a particular evening in the 
present and a number of other related moments. Present, past, and fu- 
ture become one, in which fusion the pattern alone becomes important. 
Similarly, Part III (The Lighthouse) is connected structurally with Part 
I (The Window) by means of the transitional section (Time Passes), and 
Lily’s mind, going back through time, at last completes the spiritual de- 
sign, just as by drawing the line in the center she at last finishes her pic- 
ture. Past and present have become one. This unity is itself the novel’s 
meaning: Mrs. Ramsay, though dead, still lives, not in the beauty of her 
flesh, which, like all merely associative emotions, must—according to 
Fry—dissolve and fade, but as the means by which order is brought out 
chaos,—as the uniquely esthetic principle which brings to a complete re- 
lationship all the parts within the system. 

JoHN HAWLEY ROBERTS 

Williams College 


“4 See Daiches, Virginia Woolf, pp. 87-88 for a discussion of color symbolism in this novel. 

















XLV 
“THE SHELLEY LEGEND” 


ATE in 1945 appeared a book entitled The Shelley Legend. It was 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, and was written by Professor 
Robert M. Smith of Lehigh University in collaboration with Mr. Theo- 
dore G. Ehrsam, Miss Martha M. Schlegel, and Mr. Louis A. Waters.' 
These authors began their labors in 1943 with apparently no previous ex- 
perience in Shelley research and in less than two years claim to have 
discovered not only the real Shelley but also the fact that the patient 
biographical and critical labors of a long line of predecessors are in the 
main wrong. They even “venture the opinion that at least fifty per cent 
of the present attitude toward Shelley still stems from this cult [Lady 
Shelley’s] of worshippers.” (p. 305) Their predecessors include Leigh 
Hunt, Mary Shelley, Thomas Medwin, T. J. Hogg, T. L. Peacock, E. J. 
Trelawny, Lady Jane Shelley, Richard Garnett, D. F. MacCarthy, W. M 
Rossetti, H. Buxton Forman, J. Cordy Jeaffreson, Edward Dowden, 
Mrs. Julian Marshall, J. A. Symonds, William Sharpe, A. J. Koszul, Mrs. 
Helen Rossetti Angeli, Walter Peck, André Maurois, Newman I. White, 
and a host of lesser contributors, many of whom are of the highest intel- 
lectual and scholarly attainments. It is claimed that these intelligent 
people, who have accumulated, tested, and published the greatest quan- 
tity of materials on any modern writer, have lacked discernment suffi- 
cient to free themselves from a false interpretation of Shelley presented 
to the world by Mary Shelley and Lady Jane Shelley and have been un- 
able to base their conclusions on the facts in hand. This claim is made in 
spite of the fact, evident from the book itself, that no authors in question 
except Richard Garnett, Dowden, and Mrs. Marshall can in any way be 
shown as coming within the sphere of Lady Shelley’s influence, and in 
spite of the fact that some were positive rebels against any possible in- 
fluence of Lady Shelley; namely, Peacock, Trelawny, W. M. Rossetti, 
and J. Cordy Jeaffreson. 

We are invited to “see Shelley plain,” as the authors of The Shelley 
Legend see him. It is a little difficult to get from them definite statements 
as to what the real Shelley is, but certainly the main theme is the con- 
stantly repeated idea that Shelley was one who “believed in and prac- 
ticed free love throughout his life, his poetic version of his passion- 


1 The Shelley Legend, by Robert M. Smith in collaboration with Martha M. Schlegel, 
Theodore G. Ehrsam, and Louis A. Waters (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945). 
vii+343 pp. Permission to quote from The Shelley Legend has been granted by the Pub- 
lisher, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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ate creed ... [being]: ‘True Love in this differs from gold and clay / 
That to divide is not to take away’.”’ (p. 3) Shelley’s letter of December 
11, 1821, to Claire is therefore interpreted “as a forthright statement of 
his real need, physically and spiritually, for Claire” (p. 18). Frances 
Winwar, who is quoted on p. 134, expresses the idea much better: “I 
wonder why Shelley biographers play the cuttlefish with Shelley and his 
women—Claire, Sophia, Jane Williams? Why do they not accept the man 
for what he was—one who found in the physical act of love the sum and 
culmination of spiritual yearnings—however much he might sublimate 
his experiences in poetry.” Occasionally we are reminded that Shelley 
was “the radiant poet ... the impetuous and generous creature of pure 
fire and spirit who irresistibly captured the love and esteem of many 
men and women”’; but generally emphasized is “‘the other Shelley whose 
kiss was as the kiss of death and whose touch in the real world was a 
whirlwind of devastation, upsetting the life of nearly everyone with 
whom it came into contact and leaving an appalling trail of acrimonious 
litigation, financial chaos, childbirth and death, double suicide and dis- 
aster behind him.” (p. 2) 

I do not believe that the authors have revealed the elusive Shelley any 
better than a score of earlier writers, and not nearly so well as many 
other writers. Nor does it concern me that they defend Harriet, abuse 
Mary and Lady Shelley, magnify Claire as Shelley’s lover, and believe 
the Hoppner story. All this is old in Shelley scholarship and has been 
done more effectively. Peacock has been Harriet’s knight errant; Tre- 
lawny and Massingham are better detractors of Mary; Mrs. Angeli and 
Newman White have given incomparably better accounts of Mary and 
Shelley’s differences during Shelley’s last years; Trelawny, Jeaffreson, 
and many others have dealt harshly with Lady Shelley; the tale of Shel- 
ley and Claire as lovers has existed in a variety of forms since 1814, 
Shelley himself having written on August 7, 1821 to Mary: “Elise says 
[to the Hoppners] that Clare was my mistress; that is all very well and so 
far there is nothing new: all the world has heard so much, and people may 
believe or not believe as they think good.’”” The Hoppner story has been 
debated often and has been believed by more than one person before 
these authors, who though they confess that “the evidences . . . are by 
no means conclusive” (p. 18), assume throughout their book that the 
case is proved. In fact, J. Cordy Jeaffreson’s The Real Shelley (1885), of 


2 The Complete Works of P. B. Shelley, ed. Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck. 10 vols. 
Published for the Julian Editions (London and New York, 1926-29), x, 298.—All 
references to Shelley’s letters are to the Julian Edition. References to Mary’s letters are to 
The Letters of Mary W. Shelley, collected and edited by Frederick L. Jones. 2 vols. (Norman: 
Oklahoma University Press, 1944). 
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which The Shelley Legend is a direct descendant, is a much more vigor- 
ous, systematic, and readable book. It at least gives a straight-forward, 
clear-cut view of Shelley as a liar with a turned-up nose. 

Nor does it greatly concern me that popular reviews have on the whole 
spoken favorably of The Shelley Legend as ‘“‘a breath of fresh air” and as 
other desirable things in Shelley scholarship. The ignorance of the re- 
viewers and their enjoyment of the shocking and sensational elements 
have, however, led them uncritically to endorse two unproved charges 
which strike at the very foundation of Shelley scholarship. It is these 
charges alone which concern me, for if they are not refuted they can lead 
to endless error. The Shelley Legend will eventually sink to its place be- 
side Jeaffreson’s little-used Real Shelley, but it would be well to hasten the 
process. 

I propose therefore to examine The Shelley Legend systematically with 
reference to important matters and to demonstrate that the only conten- 
tions of any importance are not true, and that the authors are guilty of so 
many inaccuracies that a reader must be chary of accepting any of their 
facts or statements without checking them with reliable sources of infor- 
mation. 


A SUMMARY OF THE SHELLEY LEGEND 


“The Shelley Legend,” we are told by Professor Smith? (p. iii), “is a 
term used to characterize fallacious views about the life of Shelley and 
his writings which have grown up principally under the careful super- 
vision first of Mary Shelley and after her death, in 1851, of Lady Shelley, 
wife of the poet’s son, Sir Percy Florence Shelley. It includes also various 
other chicaneries subsequently foisted by others upon admirers of the 
poet and his writings.” So numerous are these “fallacious views” that, as 
we have seen, “at least fifty per cent of the present attitude towards 
Shelley still stems from this [Lady Shelley’s] cult.” (p. 305) In other 
words, the real Shelley has been so thoroughly obscured that he is not 
to be discovered in any of the many biographies; Shelley has become a 
legendary character. 

The legend was built by Mary Shelley and Lady Jane Shelley. The defi- 
nition above fails to specify Forgeries separately as a third factor be- 
cause it is included in the general charge against Mary and Lady Shelley. 

The method used by Professor Smith to prove the existence of the 
Shelley Legend is to present the following: 


3 From this point on I shall, for the sake of convenience, refer only to Professor Smith 
as the author of The Shelley Legend. Though at least half the book was not originally 
written by Professor Smith, he directed the whole project and obviously edited and ap- 
proved all materials printed. 
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I. A review of Mary Shelley’s life with special reference to her activi- 
ties in connection with Shelley biography. She is accused of assisting 
Medwin with his (extremely inaccurate) biographical sketch of Shelley 
in his Conversations of Lord Byron, 1824, of spreading false information 
about Harriet through Hunt and Medwin, of withholding information 
about Shelley during her lifetime or preventing such information from 
being published; and finally of creating the Shelley Legend by presenting 
him to the public as an angelic character in her 1839 edition of his 
Poetical Works and her 1840 edition of his Prose Works (Essays, Letters 
from Abroad, &c.). In the latter she was “most selective and most dis- 
creet’”’ (p. 28); she also altered the Six Weeks’ Tour and the letters she 
printed. 

II. A review of Lady Jane Shelley’s activities in collecting, arranging, 
and printing privately materials concerning Shelley, and of her efforts 
to get written a suitable biography of Shelley. She is directly charged 
(1) with having withheld from Dowden documents which she did not 
wish to be seen; (2) with having permitted Dowden only a fleeting glimpse, 
of the original MSS; (3) with forcing Dowden to express her opinions 
(“almost by dictation,” p. iii) instead of his own; and (4) with having 
failed to print in Shelley and Mary true copies of Shelley and Mary’s Jour- 
nal and of the letters, and of having deliberately omitted or altered sig- 
nificant passages. 

III. An account of the history of Shelley forgeries, especially of the 
activities of the master forger, Major George Byron. The main purpose of 
this account is to show: (a) that many forgeries came into the possession 
of the Shelley family and have both unintentionally and purposely been 
used as genuine documents, and (b) to create a general impression that 
no document relating to Shelley can be trusted until a handwriting expert 
has pronounced it genuine or its provenance has been established by in- 
controvertible proof. 

IV. An attempt to prove, and thus fully to establish the purpose of III, 
that five Shelley and Mary letters and one MS, all heretofore (with one 
exception) unsuspected as forgeries, are forgeries. Four of these con- 
tain evidence that Shelley thought (or at least said) that Harriet had 
been morally lax inconduct. It is therefore the contention of the author 
that with their removal as evidence the charge against Harriet collapses. 

V. The author throughout the book implies that Mary Shelley and 
Lady Shelley were guilty of conniving with a forger to manufacture false 
documents. 

VI. Interspersed passages relating to Claire Clairmont, which have 
for their purpose the establishment of the opinions (a) that Claire and 
Shelley were lovers, “physically and spiritually,” (b) that the Hoppner 
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story is true, and (c) that because of Mary’s and Lady Shelley’s dislike 
for Claire they are responsible for her consistent mistreatment by biogra- 
phers. 

The result of all this is the revelation of the real Shelley, already de- 
scribed, and the contention that the whole documentary foundation of 
Shelley biography is unsound. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE SHELLEY LEGEND 


I propose to take up each of the above points in turn. First, however, it 
should be clearly understood that Professor Smith has found no new 
sources of information, and that with the exception of his claims about 
newly-discovered forgeries, he is using materials which have been used 
repeatedly by Shelley scholars. If, therefore, Professor Smith has pre- 
sented anything different from the best documented biographies and bio- 
graphical studies, it is either because (1) he has given a different interpre- 
tation to the evidence, or (2) has misinterpreted the evidence. 


I. The Charge Against Mary Shelley. 


Professor Smith finds it difficult to substantiate his charge against 
Mary Shelley. No one has ever disputed or been deceived by the fact 
that she created an idealistic portrait of Shelley, such as any idolizing 
wife might have done, in her prefaces and notes to the Posthumous Poems 
(1824), Poetical Works (1839), and Essays, &c. (1840). There is, and can 
be, no charge that she published falsehoods. 

Until 1839 Mary was restrained by Sir Timothy Shelley from bringing 
Shelley’s name before the public. Had she done so, her slender income, on 
which the welfare of her son depended, would have been cut off. The 
Posthumous Poems (1824) would have been followed by a volume of 
Shelley’s Prose, if the former had not been withdrawn from sale on the 
demand of Sir Timothy. In fact, it is clear that had Mary been permitted 
to do so, she would have given the public, long before 1839, both Shel- 
ley’s poetical and prose works and a Life of Shelley. 

But the biography that Mary would have written would have been 
governed by a principle which she followed consistently all her life—that 
of sparing the living from unnecessary pain. She would have played down 
her own part in Shelley’s life, for she disliked publicity. But that was 
secondary. Her chief regard was for the welfare of Ianthe Shelley and 
Claire Clairmont. The life that she would have written would have given 
no more about the separation than the bare fact that it did occur; and 
it would have omitted Claire entirely, not because of her relationship 
with Shelley, but because of her connection with Lord Byron. It is per- 
fectly true and altogether honorable that she should have used all her in- 
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fluence to keep these matters from discussion by the public. Claire had 
to earn her living as a governess, and respectable employers would not 
have entrusted their children to a woman whose reputation was the sub- 
ject of public scandal. 

It still remains, however, to see what Mary actually did to control 
Shelley biography. As an introduction to the Posthumous Poems she re- 
quested Leigh Hunt (at that time in Italy) to write an essay on Shelley. 
Hunt wrote it but, despite Mary’s repeated requests, did not finish it in 
time for inclusion in the Posthumous Poems. In 1825 he sent it to the 
Westminster Review, and the editor, Sir John Bowring, sent it to Peacock 
and Mary for appraisal. Peacock objected to its publication, both on the 
grounds of inaccuracies concerning Harriet, and of its causing trouble 
with Sir Timothy Shelley, with whom he had (for Mary) just concluded 
arrangements incident to the publication and suppression of the Post- 
humous Poems. Mary wrote to Hunt on April 8, 1825, pointing out two 
errors of fact, one being that “Shelley did not allow Harriet half his in- 
come—she received £200 a year. Mr. Westbrook had always made his 
daughter an allowance even while she lived with Shelley—which of 
course was continued to her after their separation.” She also requested 
Hunt “to omit all allusion to Claire. After the death of L. B[yron] in the 
thick of memoirs, scandals, and turning up old stories she has never been 
alluded to . . . In fact poor Claire has been buried in entire oblivion and 
to bring her from this even for the sake of defending her would I am sure 
pain her greatly and do her mischief. . . . Allegra no more—she at present 
absent and forgotten—on Sir Tim’s death she will come in for a legacy 
which may enable her to enter into society, perhaps to marry, if she 
wishes it—if the past be not [? revived].’”* On December 28, 1825, she 
pointed out further an error “which is vital. It regards Shelley & Harriet 
—where you found your reasoning on a mistake as to fact—they did not 
part by mutual consent—and Shelley’s justification, to me obvious, rests 
on other grounds.’”® 

When Hunt published the article in his Lord Byron and Some of His 
Contemporaries (1828), he retained the ‘mutual consent”’ statement, but 
omitted any mention of Claire. 

Three conclusions from this affair are inescapable: (1) Mary wished 
to have Hunt’s article published; (2) she had nothing to do with its com- 
position except to point out errors of fact, and to request the removal of 
Claire’s name; and (3) she tried to correct errors concerning Harriet. 

In spite of these facts, however, in commenting upon Charles Brown’s 
letter of 1825, in which the charges against Harriet are repeated, Profes- 
sor Smith says (p. 27): “Brown... merely phrases more emphatically 

* Letters of Mary W. Shelley, 1, 317. § Tbid., 1, 339-340. 
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what Medwin and Hunt were to repeat and what thenceforth through 
the efforts of Mary and the machinations of Lady Shelley was to become 
the nucleus of the Shelley legend.” And yet Professor Smith never pre- 
sents any evidence to show that Mary at any time did anything to estab- 
lish false facts about Harriet. 

He does, however, make one attempt to lend support to his statement. 
“Mary,” he says (p. 26), “did not, however, dare to antagonize Medwin; 
she gave him aid apparently on the Shelley parts of his Byron book [Con- 
versations of Lord Byron, 1824], and drew thereby a sharp rebuke from 
Trelawny.” Trelawny’s letter thus referred to had no reference to Med- 
win’s book. The following passage in his letter of October 20, 1829, refers 
only to Thomas Moore and his Life of Byron: “ ... had Shelley’s de- 
tractor and your very good friend Tom Moore—made the request, I feel 
confident he would not have been so fobbed off—as is proved by your 
having aided him in Byron’s memoirs.’* “Shelley’s detractor” and 
Mary’s “‘very good friend Tom Moore” are one and the same person. The 
next paragraph of Trelawny’s letter introduces a long tale about Med- 
win’s villanies in connection with his wife, whose fortune of £10,000 
Medwin had run through. He taunts Mary by saying, ‘‘You used to like 
and laud him [Medwin] and thought me rash and violent in asserting 
him to be a coward, a liar, and a scoundrel—nevertheless he has proved 
himself all these.’’®* 

Mary’s reply to this is: “Did I uphold and dared [sic] Medwin—I 
thought that I had always disliked him—lI am sure I thought him a great 
annoyance ... He was Jane’s friend more than any ones—to be sure, 
we did not desire a duel nor an horsewhipping—and Lord Byron and 
Mrs. Beauclerk worked hard to promote peace—Can anything be as 
frightful as the account you give? Poor Mrs. Medwin.’”” 

Moreover, on this matter we have Mary’s definite word. On October 
10 [1824] she wrote to Mrs. Hunt: 


Have you beard of Medwin’s book—notes on conversations that he had at Pisa 
with L{ord] B[yron] (when tipsy) every one is to be in it every one will be angry. 
He wanted me to have a hand in it but I declined—years ago “‘When a man died 
the worms ate him’’—now a new set of worms feed on the carcase of the scandal 
that he leaves behind him and grow fat upon the world’s love of tittle tattle— 
I will not be numbered among them.® 


Professor Smith’s statement is therefore absolutely false. He makes it 
because he wishes to find somewhere evidence that Mary sanctioned the 


6 R. Glynn Grylls, Mary Shelley (London: Oxford University Press, 1938), p. 217. 

6 Jbid., p. 218 and note 2 of p. 217. 7 Letters of Mary W. Shelley, u1, 24. 

8 Ibid., 1, 308; see also a similar statement on 1, 315, and J. C. Hobhouse’s letter of 
November 12, 1824, to Mary (Shelley and Mary, 1v, 1188-89). 
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“parted by mutual consent” story. Medwin said nothing about “mu- 
tual consent”’ in his horribly inaccurate sketch of Shelley’s life in the 
Conversations ; he made it in his memoir of Shelley in the Athenaeum for 
1832, having taken it from Hunt’s Lord Byron, &c. of 1828. Professor 
Smith is not merely snatching at straws; he is making straws. 

Mary’s refusal to assist Trelawny with a life of Shelley is too well 
known to require discussion. Professor Smith can find nothing helpful in 
it. He must also be disappointed with her willingness to assist with the 
Galignani edition of Shelley’s Poetical Works in 1829, and with the non- 
acceptance of her offer to write a sketch of Shelley’s life, the “chief 
merit” of which would be “the absence of incorrectness.” On Hogg’s 
“Shelley at Oxford” articles in the New Monthly Magazine (1832) Mary, 
of course, had no influence whatsoever. 

This is the sum and substance of Mary’s progress towards creating a 
Shelley legend up to 1839. Hunt, Medwin, and Cyrus Redding (Galignani 
edition) had indeed made something of a legend through their inaccura- 
cies, but it was entirely without the connivance of Mary Shelley, who had 
protested to Trelawny the “slurring over the real truth” in Hunt’s ac- 
count. , 

After this much ado about nothing we are informed suddenly (p. 28) 
that “Mary Creates the Shelley Legend.” One might expect something 
solid here, but after a fourteen-line quotation from Mary and twenty-five 
lines of explanation, the act of creation is over. The creation is in two 
parts. First, Mary’s edition of Shelley’s Poetical Works, 1839, “with ex- 
planatory notes,” which afforded her an opportunity “at least to place 
her ideal Shelley before the world.” It is admitted that she introduced 
“into the notes as much biographical matter as she dared,” but presuma- 
bly it is a fault that Shelley appears “‘in the glowing light supplied by her 
noble and generous art of praising.” What damning evidence Professor 
Smith finds in the fourteen-line quotation from the first paragraph of 
Mary’s Preface, he does not tell us. How is it possible to tell the world 
more emphatically that the facts of Shelley’s private life have not yet 
been told, that they have been withheld because they affect others, that 
she does not wish them related until they can be given without “any col- 
ouring of the truth,” and that she is perfectly aware that Shelley’s life 
contained “errors of action.” They are bold and noble words and are 
worth repeating: 


I abstain from any remark on the occurrences of his private life; except, inas- 
much as the passions which they engendered, inspired his poetry. This is not 
the time to relate the truth; and I should reject any colouring of the truth. No 
account of these events has ever been given at all approaching reality in their 
details, either as regards himself or others. 
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The second part of Mary’s act of creation was the publication in 1840 filt! 
of her edition of Shelley’s unpublished prose, entitled Essays, Letters the 
from Abroad, &c. Professor Smith’s criticisms of this work are slender and cou 
distressingly inaccurate. First, it is objected that Mary “was most selec- I 
tive and most discreet.’’ He does not note Mary’s frank statement in the (p. 
Preface: ‘“This concludes the essays and fragments of Shelley. I do not cha 
give them as the whole that he left, but as the most interesting portion. anc 
A Treatise on Political Reform and other fragments remain, to be pub- leg 
lished when his works assume a complete shape.” Very little of impor- Pre 
tance has been published since except “A Philosophical View of Reform,” pol 
the “Essay on Christianity,” and the treatise “On Devils.” Mz 

Professor Smith’s next objection is singular indeed in that it appar- C- 
ently reveals his ignorance of the fact that Mary’s History of a Six Weeks’ By 
Tour was originally published in 1817. In the Essays, &c. Mary reprinted ha 
the History exactly as it was published earlier, except for a few verbal ref 
changes which consist mainly of corrections in spelling and substitutions sta 
of better synonyms, such as “driver” for “conductor.”** It is certainly In 
unreasonable to censure Mary for not publishing the Journal in its origi- Sh 
nal state. Professor Smith’s mistaken charge is that: “She suppressed len 
passages and names in the History of a Six Weeks’ Tour. Claire, when per- fev 
mitted to appear at all, was reduced to ‘C***,’ and the whole account was the 
altered so as to give the impression that the tour was an unclouded and pe! 
lovely romance amid the grandeurs of nature, and that all was one sweet mé 
and prolonged harmony of song. How different was the reality: the sick an 
mule, Shelley’s sprained ankle, the dirt and horrors amid the wolfish | 
creatures who kept the inns where they stayed... a veritable tragi- ch 
comedy of errors.” Whatever changes were made from the original inc 
journal were made by Mary in 1817, long before it could have occurred to en 
her to create a Shelley legend. Moreover, this looks more like a determi- | 
nation to find fault than to state the truth, for the original journal proves ph 
that the tour was a happy one. It may have been a comedy of errors, but he 
not a tragi-comedy. Furthermore, the items enumerated after “How dif- tol 
ferent was the reality” are all in the printed Tour, except the “sick mule,” cis 
which does not exist even in the original journal. I suppose Professor in 
Smith has confused the small ass with which the Shelleys set out from of 
Paris and which proved too weak even to carry their baggage, with the Sn 
mule which they purchased to replace the ass. Neither the ass nor the wi 
mule was “sick.” If Professor Smith is distressed over Mary’s suppres- th 
ion of “the dirt and horrors,” etc., this passage from the Tour (1840 in. 
edition) ought to be helpful: “As we prepared our dinner in a place so ' 

= The few differences between the 1817 and 1840 editions are recorded by Ingpen in , 
the Julian Edition, v1, 356-358. the 
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filthy, that the sight of it alone was sufficient to destroy our appetite, 
the people of the village collected around us, squalid with dir, theirt 
countenances expressing everything that is disgusting and brutal.” 

Professor Smith’s third charge against Mary’s edition of the Essays is 
(p. 29) that she “altered Shelley’s letters... with numerous editings, 
changes, and suppressions, so that by 1850 and 1852 when the poetry 
and prose volumes were again issued by Edward Moxon, the Shelley 
legend was well on its way to establishment.” One grows impatient with 
Professor Smith at times because he fails to offer any evidence to sup- 
port his sweeping statements. In this case all he could have shown was 
Mary’s occasional substitution of a dash or initial for the name, such as 
C- for Claire, and her complete omission of all references to Claire and 
Byron’s affair. In doing this, Mary was following a practice which she 
had believed correct since she had requested Hunt in 1825 to omit any 
reference to Claire. Mary’s desire to publish the letters as fully as circum- 
stances permitted is illustrated by a note not made by Professor Smith. 
In 1839 she had requested Hunt’s permission to use for the Ezsays the 
Shelley letters he had printed in his Lord Byron and Some of His Con- 
temporaries in 1828. On November 14, 1839, she wrote to Hunt: “I see a 
few asterisks & omissions in the letters of Shelley you published—were 
these wholly private & indifferent or did some temporary or modest 
personal reason cause them—If the latter pray let me replace them—let 
me have the originals for a few days.”® Hunt did lend the original letters, 
and Mary printed more complete and accurate texts.** 

Finally, it may be recalled that on p. 27 Professor Smith calls the 
charges against Harriet “the nucleus of the Shelley legend.” It is odd 
indeed that Mary created the Shelley legend without the slightest refer- 
ence to this nucleus. 

And thus Mary Shelley created the Shelley legend. Subsequent biogra- 
phers have been so hypnotized by her brief prefaces and notes, in spite of 
her warning that the truth as to Shelley’s private life had not yet been 
told, that they, according to Professor Smith, have been unable to exer- 
cise independent judgment upon the facts which have become available 
in great quantities. Her unsuccessful struggle to prevent the publication 
of Medwin’s Life of Shelley (1847) is very naturally viewed by Professor 
Smith as an effort to prevent her ideal Shelley from being shattered. He 
will not, of course, allow the force of her statement to Medwin (p. 29) 
that Ianthe, Shelley’s daughter, “who is innocent of all blame,” might be 
injured by the publication. To her reasons for desiring Medwin’s Life 

® Letters of Mary W. Shelley, 1, 141. 


% H. B. Forman collated the texts by Hunt and Mary and recorded the variants. See 
the footnotes to his Prose Works of Shelley (1880), 1, 128, 150-151, etc. 
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not to be published Mary could have added her conviction that Medwin 
was incapable of writing anything accurately. And it is a fact that Med- 
win’s Life is the most incorrect biography of Shelley, and possibly of any- 
one, in existence. 

It is my conviction that the charge made by Professor Smith against 
Mary Shelley is not true. 





Il. The Charge Against Lady Shelley. 


The charge against Mary Shelley is silly and cannot be sustained by 
any evidence. The charge against Lady Shelley, however, is very serious, 
for it strikes at the very foundation of Shelley scholarship. The charge is 
not true, and I shall prove that Professor Smith, in making it, has not 
reported faithfully on a relatively simple body of materials.'” 

In 1886 Edward Dowden published the first fully documented Life of 
Shelley in two large volumes. Dowden had access to a tremendous quan- 
tity of materials, a considerable portion of which were in Lady Shelley’s 





on 10 T pass over an irrelevant Professor Smith’s account of Lady Shelley’s Shelley shrines, 
i her employment and subsequent dismissal of Hogg as the official biographer, her Shelley 
. Memorials (1859), her conflict with Peacock and with Trelawny, and her numerous other 
activities. These have no bearing whatsoever on the charge that she actually established a 
Shelley legend. It is admitted that she had no influence whatever on Hogg, who had, accord- 
ing to his own published statement, not only access to all the original MSS belonging to 
Lady Shelley but actual possession of them (“every scrap,”’ he says). That Lady Shelley 
should dismiss him as a biographer and should repossess the MSS upon the discovery that 
he had altered and falsified documents was entirely proper, and is in itself proof that she 
was concerned about the truth. Hogg had done much more even than Lady Shelley knew, 
for not until recently has it been known fully how radically he changed letters in his own 
possession and never seen by Lady Shelley. Her opposition to Peacock’s story that Shelley 
was content with Harriet until he met Mary was also in the main right. Peacock’s error on 
this point has been established by overwhelming proof. It must have been Lady Shelley’s 
strong conviction of Peacock’s better knowledge of the real truth that led her to espouse 
the baseless theory that Peacock was himself the guilty man, that on the October 1813 
trip to Edinburgh with Shelley and Harriet he had made successful advances to Harriet. 
It is a fable that Peacock is one of the most reliable witnesses on Shelley biography. He 
stands convicted of having committed a number of very serious blunders. For example, his 
contention that Shelley protested word by word the changes required by Ollier in Laon and 
Cythna is absolutely false and has led to a misrepresentation of Shelley’s attitude towards 
that work and the public almost to this day. (See Marcel Kessel, Times Literary Supple- 
ment, Sept., 1933, p. 592, and F. L. Jones, “The Revision of Laon and Cythna,” JEGP, 
xxx (July 1933), 366-372.) As for Lady Shelley’s Shelley Memorials (1859), though a 
valuable book when published, it has been known by every intelligent scholar as a family 
portrait of Shelley and has been used by them only asa source book for materials not avail- 
able elsewhere. 

There is no need to notice Kegan Paul’s life of William Godwin or Mrs. Julian Mar- 
shall’s Life and Letters of Mary Shelley. They are useful books even to this day, not for their 

opinions, but for the documents of which they mainly consist. 
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hands. Upon Dowden’s book is based the greater part of subsequent 
Shelley research, though the publication of Ingpen’s Letlers of Shelley 
(1909, &c.) and Shelley in England (1917) and of other important books 
and articles have contributed much additional information. Professor 
Newman I. White’s recent Shelley (1940) is more heavily documented 
than Dowden’s Life, and incorporating all Shelley scholarship since 
Dowden, has greatly relaxed the scholar’s dependence upon Dowden. 
If it can be shown, however, as Professor Smith attempts to do, that 
Dowden’s Life is unreliable factually, then White’s great biography (in 
that it utilizes substantially the same source materials) is also to a con- 
siderable extent discredited, and present Shelley scholarship is a travesty 
of errors. 

So important is Professor Smith’s account of Dowden’s relationship 
with Lady Shelley that the main portion of it (pp. 258 260) must be 
given here (italics are my own): 


Edward Dowden was chosen to prepare the official life based upon the family 
archives, because Dr. Garnett, who had championed the Shelley Legend against 
Peacock and all others and whom the family would have chosen to write the 
biography, was too much engrossed with his work at the British Museum. 
Dowden’s task, begun in 1883, shortly after the Shelleys had privately printed 
and then suppressed their version of the journals of Shelley and Mary, was 
the three-year toiling of a conscientious but bafiled and troubled spirit. Had 
he been given free access to all the manuscripts, letters, and other sources in the 
Shelley family’s possession and let alone to write according to his own judgment, 
his biography might not have received the slating it so justly merited from 
Matthew Arnold and Mark Twain. 

. . . Though he was able to appreciate Shelley’s great poetic gifts, he could view 
his conduct only with an uneasy conscience which, combined with the prompt 
ings of Sir Percy and Lady Shelley, caused him to indulge in constant apology, 
wire-drawn explanation, and perfumed and labored circumlocution. The Shel 
ley family did not wish Shelley, his second wife Mary, or William Godwin 
to receive any adverse judgment, and any of the glaring departures from Vic- 
torian standards they wished suppressed, toned down, explained away, glossed 
over, or apologized for. There developed, then, as would be expected, a very definite 
conflict. Dowden, on the one hand, doing his best to extract from the family the 
facts contained in letters and journals and to maintain an independence of judg 
ment, and Lady Shelley as strenuously resisting in giving him access to basic ma- 
terials, except now and then piecemeal. In other words, she expected Dowden to 
do the impossible. He was, furthermore, obliged to use the printed version of 
Shelley and Mary; only for a brief moment did he once have the precious original 
diaries in his hands, and then he found, to his great discomfiture, that the printed 
version was a bowdlerized account differing throughout from the manuscript text 

His first task should have been to insist on the use of the manuscript text of 
the journals, but since Lady Shelley had already prepared her own printed version 
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of them, Dowden was compelled to make his notes and annotations in that. Not unti! wish 
someone has collated and corrected Lady Shelley’s Shelley and Mary with the whic 
- original manuscript journals will Shelley biography be on a sound basis. Dow- “She 
den’s account, therefore, was bound to reflect what Lady Shelley wished the official chiv 
life to reflect. She was, too, very chary about letting him use the contents of her had 
archives. In a letter to Garnett in 1885, after he had gathered materials far and 
wide for two years, he complained that the family had shown him very little. . . . bec 
It is reported that more than once, because of family interference, Dowden at tl 
was tempted to abandon the whole project: had 
“They are very kind at Boscombe, but I feel oppressed by the duty of con- ley | 
sidering all Lady Shelley’s tender enthusiasms.” Hoo 
He apparently wrote along freely enough until he came to the chapters which T 
dealt with the separation of Shelley from Harriet; then he met from Sir Percy “Ur 
and Lady Shelley the same sort of difficulties that Hogg and Peacock had en tion 
dured. me 
In a letter to Garnett dated May 15, 1885, Dowden writes he has followed fath 
Garnett’s views; but he added: — 
“... no charge of grave misconduct against Harriet before the separation ‘ 
| has ever been brought except by an unknown person communicating with kin 
: Godwin after her death.” She 
He wished to clear Harriet of imaginary accusations and to do her justice, for cise 
he found “people here and there thinking there must be good evidence that she ver) 
sinned grievously.” He added that he was prepared to modify his views if Sir cou 
Percy and Lady Shelley could “indicate facts or interpret known facts in a way the 
which shall show things in a different light.’” He was distressed when they made Tir 
known their disapproval of his account as much too favorable to Harriet, and coc] 
they appealed to Dr. Garnett as mediator and referee. the 
When Dowden was called to Boscombe, therefore, he encountered a barrage from V 
Lady Shelley against Harriet. Lady Shelley, he wrote Garnett, had “filled up all of t 
the gaps with conjectures which time seemed to have altered into something | 
like certainties—‘Harriet was weakly during pregnancy—Eliza pressed her to and 
drink wine etc. etc.—Shelley never loved Harriet etc.’ ” He pointed out to Garnett pos: 
that he could not include such charges without evidence, nor was he convinced sho 
at this time of infidelity on Harriet’s part. He complained that the family had the 
shown him “unhappily very litile,” three or four short letters of Shelley to his father, pri 
another to Charles Grove, and the letter of Harriet to Hookham. Ed\ 
The source of Professor Smith’s information is principally Letters oo 
About Shelley, ed. by R. S. Garnett (1917), pp. 77-151; additional facts of | 
are drawn from Letters of Edward Dowden and His Correspondents (1914), is 
and Fragments from Old Letters, E. D. to E. D. W. (1914). In the passage e 
quoted at length above, three important points are made by Professor 
Smith. These I shall examine in the light of Professor Smith’s own sources ' Po 
of information. al 
(1) That Lady Shelley withheld from Dowden documents which she did not Lad 
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wish to be seen. This charge is repeated endlessly. It is based on a passage 
which Professor Smith refers to on p. 258 and again on 259, as follows: 
“She was, too, very chary about letting him use the contents of her ar- 
chives. In a letter to Garnett in 1885 . . . he complained that the farnily 
had shown him very little’ (p. 258);—“‘He pointed out to Garnett that 
he could not include such charges without evidence, nor was he convinced 
at this time of infidelity on Harriet’s part. He complained that the family 
had shown him ‘unhappily very little,’ three or four short letters of Shel- 
ley to his father, another to Charles Grove, and the letter of Harriet to 
Hookham.” (p. 259) 

This is what Dowden actually wrote to Garnett on May 17, 1885: 
“Up to the point at which my work has been seen by them [the separa- 
tion story, 1814] they [the Shelleys] had unhappily very little to show 
me—indeed nothing except three or four short letters of Shelley to his 
father, one to Charles Grove from York, and the letter of Harriet to 
Hookham. Which fact however does not lessen my sense of their great 
kindness and perfect courtesy.” This cannot possibly mean that the 
Shelleys refused to place documents at Dowden’s disposal; it means pre- 
cisely what Dowden intended to say, that the Shelleys ‘had unhappily 
very little to show me” concerning Shelley’s life before July 1814. How 
could the Shelleys have these documents? They were, very naturally, in 
the hands of Harriet’s family (the Esdailes and Westbrooks), of Sir 
Timothy’s son John Shelley and his lawyer Whitton, of Hogg and Pea- 
cock, of Miss Hitchener’s descendants—and from none of these could 
the Shelleys have procured them. 

We have Dowden’s own word on this matter, in the second paragraph 
of the Preface to his Life. He says: “‘My first thanks are due to Sir Percy 
and Lady Shelley. I have had access to all the Shelley papers in their 
possession, and permission to make use of them without reserve.” It 
should also be noted that in his enumeration of the general contents of 
the Boscombe papers Dowden mentions several documents which are not 
printed in Shelley and Mary: “‘Mary Shelley’s transcript of the journal of 
Edward Williams, some unpublished writings of Shelley, and legal 
papers.” There are also numerous other facts which show clearly that 
Dowden saw the original MSS; some of these will appear in other parts 
of this paper. If Professor Smith’s charge is true, then Edward Dowden 
is guilty of a flagrant violation of truth.” 


1 Letters About Shelley, p. 118. 

#2 Professor Smith’s perversion of the truth is further illustrated by this statement on p. 
116: “We can now see clearly why Dowden kept bitterly complaining to Garnett about his 
having to use abstracts of abstracts’ rather than the originals, few of which apparently 
Lady Shelley ever allowed him to examine.” On December 6, 1883, Dowden wrote to 
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(2) That Lady Shelley permitted Dowden only a fleeting glimpse of the 
original MSS. Professor Smith’s words are (and incessantly he repeats 
the charge): ‘‘He [Dowden] was, furthermore, obliged to use the printed 
version of Shelley and Mary; only for a brief moment did he once have 
the precious original diaries in his hands, and then he found, to his great 
discomfiture, that the printed version was a bowdlerized account differ- 
ing throughout from the manuscript text.” (p. 258) Speaking mildly, this 
statement is extremely inaccurate. ““Obliged,” “‘only for a brief moment,” 
“diaries,” “‘bowdlerized,” “differing throughout’”—where are these to 
be found in Dowden’s letter on which this statement is based,—his letter 
to Richard Garnett dated December 28, 1885, after a visit to Boscombe 
in the early autumn: “I made the alarming discovery that ‘Shelley and 
Mary,’ wherever I looked, is a far from accurate rendering of the MSS. 
and that a careful collation will be necessary.’ 

It is clear from this sentence that Dowden was doing exactly what any 
careful scholar would do—checking the printed transcripts (not only of 
the diaries, but of the letters) with the original MSS. It is equally clear 
that this was only a preliminary testing (“wherever I looked,” not 
“throughout’’), and that he was troubled about inaccuracies, not deliber- 
ate changes and significant omissions. It is also clear that Dowden had 
no notion there would be any difficulty in getting access to the MSS 
when he was ready to make the collation. 

Professor Smith also makes nothing of Dowden’s determination to 
make “‘a careful collation” with the original MSS. Much more significant 
is his failure to tell us the very evident fact that Dowden did make the 
collation. Dowden’s statement in his Preface is strictly true: that he had 
“access to all the Shelley papers” and that he had “‘permission éo use them 
without reserve.” 

To make the story clear, it is necessary to review the facts. Upon being 
invited to write a life of Shelley, Dowden visited the Shelleys at Bos- 
combe Manor, Bournemouth. He was given a copy of Shelley and Mary, 
which, according to Sir Percy Florence Shelley’s preliminary note, had 
“been prepared for the press by Lady Shelley, with the object of pre. 
serving from destruction the precious records in her possession. They 
comprise al] the letters and other documents of a biographical character 





Garnett: “It has grieved me to hear that Lady Shelley has not been well. Her last letter 
(sending your ‘abstracts of abstracts’ of Miss Clairmont’s and Mrs. Godwin’s letters with 
comments on them— spoke with warm gratitude of what you had done for Shelley’s sake 
and for theirs” (Letters About Shelley, p. 85). Claire had made abstracts of Mrs. Godwin’s 
letters; Garnett had made abstracts of Claire’s abstracts; hence the “abstracts of ab- 
stracts.’? Dowden not only saw Claire’s original abstracts later, but he printed them in 
Appendix B of his Life (u, 541-551). 3 Letters About Shelley, p. 145. 
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at present [1882] in the hands of Shelley’s representatives.” Dowden took 
the voiumes home with him to Dublin and began working. Though 
Shelley and Mary was invaluable and furnished the backbone of his Life, 
it was by no means sufficient for a full rendering of Shelley’s life. For one 
thing, it gave no material whatsoever for Shelley’s life before his elope- 
ment with Mary Godwin on July 28, 1814. Dowden worked for two years 
and collected an immense amount of material in addition to that in 
Shelley and Mary, as his letters and Preface to the Life of Shelley very 
clearly show. 

By that time he had written a good deal, and decided that a trip to 
Boscombe Manor was necessary in order to effect possible further 
gatherings of material, and in order to check on the reliability of the 
Shelley and Mary transcripts. As we have seen, he did check the tran- 
scripts sufficiently to convince himself that it would be necessary to 
collate everything he had used or would use in his Life with the original 
MSS. On this visit he had time for only “‘one night” at Boscombe. He 
probably never had any intention of collating the whole 1243 pages of 
Shelley and Mary with the MSS, but only those documents (numerous 
indeed) which he meant to use. Since the Journal was the backbone of 
his narrative, it can be assumed without hesitation that he collated it 
from beginning to end, that is, to the end of Shelley’s life. It would not 
be necessary by any means to collate all the letters, though virtually all 
of Shelley’s and many of Mary’s letters would have to be collated. 

Dowden’s willingness to delay the collating until the biography was 
near completion is in itself a convincing argument that, though the in- 
accuracies of Shelley and Mary were “alarming,”’ they were far from being 
vital or serious. If he had thought them vital, he would not have pro- 
ceeded with the Life until the whole of Shelley and Mary had been col- 
lated, for he would then have run the risk of having to rewrite his entire 
book. No scholar would take such a risk. 

I repeat that Dowden did actually make the collation. It was in the 
early autumn of 1885 that he had made his “alarming discovery” at 
Boscombe and had decided that ‘‘a careful collation will be necessary.” 
Since then he had made rapid progress. On April 30, 1886, he wrote to 
E. D. Wiest]: “I want if possible to postpone my visit to the Shelleys till 
midsummer; I have much collation to do and I want to do it all ata 
single visit. They are very kind at Boscombe, but I feel oppressed by the 
duty of considering all Lady Shelley’s tender enthusiasms.’ On May 
14, 1886, he wrote to the same correspondent: “I decided to postpone my 
work on the Shelley MSS. [Lady Shelley’s] until the summer vacation; 


4 Fragments From Old Letters, E. D. to E.D.W., p. 179. Professor Smith prints only the 
last sentence! 


——— 
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and, meanwhile, it will be my endeavour to fall tooth and nail on what 
I can do without the said MSS., and by very close application, try to be 
well advanced with my work by July.’’® On June 25, 1886, he wrote again 
to E.D.W.: “I am divided between the wish to go off at once now to 
Boscombe, and the doubt whether I ought not to stay until the Dublin 
elections are over. It is a time when a couple of votes ought not to be 
thrown away; on the other hand it is very desirable that I should have 
made my last gathering of material and should be at my desk, where 
alone I can make progress. I shall make my stay at Boscombe as short 
as possible.’”® 

Dowden finally made his long-projected visit in August 1886, and it 
can be assumed that while there he did precisely what he went there to 
do—collated a considerable part of Shelley and Mary with the original 
MSS. Only one of his letters from Boscombe (to his brother, Bishop J. 
Dowden) has been printed, and this,'’ though it says nothing about col- 
lating MSS, expresses great satisfaction with his visit.1”* 

I think that the above facts, coupled with Dowden’s own positive 
words in his Preface (‘‘all the Shelley papers,” “without reserve’’ (prove 
as completely false Professor Smith’s charge that Dowden was restrained 
from using the original MSS except on one brief occasion. Dowden could 
have used the MSS as often as he chose to go to Boscombe Manor. 

(3) That Lady Shelley (‘almost by dictation”) forced Dowden to express 
her opinions instead of his own. 

This accusation is as false as the two which have just been examined, 
as anyone can prove for himself by reading pp. 113-134 of Letters About 
Shelley. 

The only objections the Shelleys ever raised were with reference to 
one chapter; and here their objections were only two: (1) the treatment 
of the separation, and (2) satirical epithets applied to Godwin. Dowden 
wrote to Garnett on May 15, 1885: “I fear I must soon run over to 
London for a day or two to confer with Sir Percy and Lady Shelley. 
Two things seem to be unsatisfactory to them. First my treatment of the 
separation from Harriet. ...I have also pained them by certain half- 
satirical references to Godwin as the ‘Sage’ and the ‘philosopher’.’’* 
Garnett wrote Dowden on the same day, May 15: “I saw Sir Percy and 

6 Tbid., p. 181. 8 Tbid., p. 182. 

17 Letters of Edward Dowden and His Correspondents, p. 221. 

17 Dowden’s Life gives frequent evidence of his use of Lady Shelley’s original MSS. Spe- 
cific uses of the MS Journal are to be found on 1, 457, 480, 505. Other examples are at 1, 
493, where Dowden prints a letter from the MS and restores omissions in the Shelley and 
Mary text; and at m1, 21, 46, 47, 67-68, 325, where Dowden prints (from Lady Shelley’s 
papers) letters and a MS which are not in Shelley and Mary. 

18 Letters About Shelley, pp. 113-114. 
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Lady Shelley yesterday. They are evidently not quite satisfied with your 
chapter on the separation between Shelley and Harriet . . . They express 
themselves highly gratified with all the rest of the book.’’® 

In order to spare Dowden a trip to London to confer with the Shelleys, 
Garnett, supporting Dowden entirely, undertook to talk with Sir Percy 
and Lady Shelley. He assured Dowden: “I would not allege anything 
against her [Harriet] which could not be proved by unimpeachable 
testimony.’”° 

Still not knowing how serious the discussion with the Shelleys might 
be, Dowden wrote on May 17, asserting his determination from the start 
to deal independently with the evidence: 


Long since, I said in a letter to Sir Percy and Lady Shelley that I wrote on the 
understanding that their responsibility was limited to the choice of a competent 
biographer and to his using documents with fidelity; but I understand how they 
must feel a special concern about this portion of the story. ... 

The difficulty I anticipated from the first arose from my perceiving that Lady 
Shelley (guided by the best of feelings) had filled up all the gaps with conjec- 
tures which time seemed to have altered into something like certainties—‘“‘Har- 
riet was weakly during pregnancy—Eliza pressed her to drink wine etc. etc.— 
Shelley never loved Harriet etc.’”"!... 

To close my long letter I may say for your own judicious hearing that I fancy 
Sir Percy in the kindest way imagines it will be an advantage to me that my 
book should receive a sort of imprimatur from the representatives of Shelley. 
But, as a fact, I should like nothing worse than that it should be supposed that 
I had in the slightest degree forfeited my independence. So that it would be 
in some respects an advantage if I could say in my preface that Sir Percy and 
Lady Shelley, although their views and mine did not always coincide, had 
placed the documents they possess at my disposal.” 


Garnett replied, “I am with you in all essential points,’ and on June 
5 wrote: 


I have had a very satisfactory interview with Sir Percy and Lady Shelley today. 
I had feared that they would wish you to espouse a theory of Sir Percy’s, which 
connects the separation with the second visit to Edinburgh,™ and also that they 


19 Tbid., p. 115. 2 Tbid., p. 115. 

21 Note the perversion of Professor Smith’s account at this point. “‘When,”’ he writes, 
“Dowden was called to Boscombe, therefore, he encountered a barrage from Lady Shelley 
against Harriet. Lady Shelley, he wrote Garnett, had ‘filled up all the gaps . . .’ ’’ Dowden 
was not called; nor was he at any time a man whom the Shelleys could call. He himself 
thought of going to London to see the Shelleys, but, as we have seen, he did not go. He 
therefore did not encounter a “barrage from Lady Shelley.”’ His quotations of Lady Shel- 
ley’s speeches about Harriet refer to his first visit to Boscombe in July 1883, and these, as 
he says, led him “from the first”’ to anticipate difficulty on this part of Shelley’s life. 

% Letters About Shelley, pp. 116, 118. %3 Ibid., p. 119. 

% Lady Shelley, though yielding to Dowden and Garnett, did not change her mind about 
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would have had you bear hardly upon Harriet. With this anticipation I had 
prepared a memorandum, which I enclose solely for yourself, that you may see 
how I should have treated these matters. But they readily acquiesced in my 
view [which completely supported Dowden], and it was not necessary to produce 
the memorandum at all. They are pleased with your deferring to Sir Percy’s 
opinion as concerns Godwin [the satirical epithets] ... I do not know of any- 
thing that could lead to further discussion if you can see your way to a few 
merely verbal alterations.” 


Garnett returned to Sir Percy the MS of Dowden’s Chapter VII with 
some memoranda, and Sir Percy forwarded the MS to Dowden with the 
memoranda, the same being received by Dowden by July 9. 

There was no further discussion with the Shelleys about Chapter VII 
or about anything else. When Dowden made his final visit to Boscombe in 
August 1886, he carried the revised chapter with him. He reports to his 
brother on August 9: “My crucial chapter, which I read for you, has 
given entire satisfaction to Sir P. and Lady Shelley. This, although it was 
more like a judge’s charge than an advocate’s speech. And I am pleasant- 
ly surprised.’ 

The truth then is that instead of taking his opinions ‘‘almost by dicta- 
tion” from the Shelleys, Dowden was seriously questioned by them on 
only one point, on which he did not yield an inch. The theory which the 
Shelleys still devoutly believed, he would not even mention in his book. 

Professor Smith’s charge that Dowden’s Life of Shelley is dictated by 
Lady Shelley, or even in any essential way influenced by her, is utterly 











false. ’ 
(4) That Lady Shelley failed to print in Shelley and Mary true copies of os 
the original MSS. an 
The constant implications are that Lady Shelley deliberately omitted wh 
or altered (“‘bowdlerized”’) significant passages so that any biographer lig 
depending upon the text would be led to make serious errors or misinter- cal 
pretations. I contend that this charge also is essentially not true. Profes- de 
' sor Smith gives the impression that the Shelley MSS have never been Ri 
; seen and that no means of establishing the validity of the Shelley and Ex 
3 Mary texts are available. This is far from being the case. There is no need SI 
to enlarge especially upon this point since Dowden’s Life of Shelley, until Pr 
recently the keystone of modern Shelley scholarship, has already been th 
Peacock being responsible for the separation and about Harriet’s infidelity before the sepa- pe 
ration. In all the copies of Shelley and Mary still in her possession she wrote out her reasons Le 
for holding such an opinion. The signed entry is dated December 21, 1885, and is printed Li 
in Grylls, Mary Shelley (1938), pp. 269-271. B 
% Letters About Shelley, p. 124. th 
%® Letters of Edward Dowden and His Correspondents, p. 221. 
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shown to be reliably based on the original MSS, but a few facts may be 
helpful. 

Lady Shelley divided her collection into three portions: one portion 
went to the Bodleian Library (received 13 June 1893) ; another to the heir 
of the family title; and a third to her adopted daughter. These portions, 
each a considerable collection in itself, are now in the possession of the 
Bodleian, Sir John Shelley-Rolls, and the present Lord Abinger. 

The Bodleian MSS have been examined by many people. First of all, 
they have been thoroughly catalogued. Mr. R. H. Hill, of the Bodleian 
staff, edited The Shelley Correspondence in the Bodleian Library in 1926. 
The following from Mr. Hill’s Introduction (pp. iv—v) is well worth quot- 
ing: 

After the centenary of Shelley’s death, at the request of the Curators, the 
Merton Professor of English Literature [George Stuart Gordon] and Mr. H. F. B. 
Brett-Smith, M.A., very kindly undertook an examination of the reserved 
papers, collated the greater part of them with printed texts [italics mine], and 
furnished the Curators with a detailed report .. . “It is clear,’”’ to quote the re- 
port mentioned above, ‘“‘that Dowden, when he wrote his Life of Shelley, had all, 
or nearly all this material before him, and that with very few exceptions he 
printed everything that seemed to him of any importance. . . . The chief value 
of the collection is in the material which it contains for the correction and 
amplification of letters already published, should a final edition of Shelley’s 
correspondence ever be attempted.”’ [As it was in the Julian Edition.} It should 
be added that, except for the earlier letters (1810-14), the correspondence is 
nearly all included in the volumes of Shelley and Mary... . 

It will be seen that most of the material sent to the Bodleian by Lady Shelley 
has been for some time already available for students, and that (perhaps with 
minor limitations) the greater part of the correspondence had already been 
freely placed at Professor Dowden’s disposal. The correspondence here printed, 
while it serves to emphasize and to throw into somewhat greater relief the 
lights and shadows which in such rapid succession enveloped the Shelley family, 
can hardly be said to affect the known facts of Shelley’s biography to any great 
degree. 


Roger Ingpen collated all the Bodleian’s Shelley letters for his Julian 
Edition of Shelley’s Correspondence. Professor Newman I. White for his 
Shelley (1940), Miss R. Glynn Grylls for her Mary Shelley (1938), and 
Professor Elizabeth Nitchie—all these have, to my knowledge, examined 
the MSS or considerable portions of them. The MSS of Shelley’s 
poetry have been examined and the careful results published by C. D. 
Locock in An Examination of the Shelley Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library (Clarendon Press, 1903). A. H. Koszul’s Shelley’s Prose in the 
Bodleian Manuscripts was published in 1910. I myself have transcribed 
the ninety-four letters of Mary Shelley for my Letters of Mary W. Shelley 
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(1944). Sixty-six of these letters are printed in Shelley and Mary, and | an 
have collated these texts with the original MSS. In 1944 I printed this He 
comment: “Shelley and Mary was, of course, the chief source for Dowden’s “se 
Life of Shelley and Marshall’s Life and Letters [of Mary Shelley]. With On 
reference to the letters which they print from that source, it is worth fro 
noting that, though in a few instances Dowden corrects his text from the sul 
original letters, Marshall depends entirely upon the book. . . The texts mi 
in Shelley and Mary, though not always accurate or complete, are on the as 
whole fairly good.’””’ I took pains to make this statement because, re- are 
membering Dowden’s note of alarm about the inaccuracy of Shelley and te: 
Mary, I was expecting very bad texts, and was surprised to find them for loc 
all-essential purposes quite adequate. The Bodleian MSS, though they oon 
have afforded many minor additions and corrections to the Mary and be 
Shelley texts, have yielded nothing that seriously threatens the validity 
of Shelley and Mary. be 
As for the MSS now in the possession of Sir John Shelley-Rolls, they ex 
too have been examined. Sir John himself, who in no way shares the It 
prejudices of Lady Jane Shelley, has given much attention to them, and th 
in 1934 he and Roger Ingpen edited together a small volume of additional Wl 
unpublished fragments entitled Verse and Prose from the Manuscripts of cc 
P. B. Shelley. Roger Ingpen also collated all the Shelley letters in this fo 
collection for his Julian Edition and has made extensive use of the MSS re 
for other purposes. Sir John gave me transcripts of his 122 Mary Shelley Ww 
letters which he himself prepared from the original letters. di 
The Abinger collection alone has been virtually inaccessible. Even fa 
: that has been examined, however, and used to a limited extent. Miss fa 
4 R. Glynn Grylls was permitted to use it in preparation for her Mary pl 
; Shelley. Moreover, she handled, examined, and collated in part the pre- R 
cious Journal, about which Professor Smith is so much concerned. Miss ir 
. Grylls describes the five volumes on pp. 273-275 of her book. Her use of le 
i this wonderful opportunity is very interesting. It is surely significant that N 
of the twelve unpublished extracts which she prints from the original a 
Journal, eleven of them are from the years after Shelley’s death. The one tl 
extract within Shelley’s lifetime (p. 119) shows only the addition of 1 
one sentence, which reads: “I now begin a new year—-may it be a T 
happier one than the last unhappy one [Mary is the writer].’”* (i 
On p. 160 Miss Grylls does a great favor by showing us the textual 
differences between Marshall (equivalent, almost, of Shelley and Mary) te 
fr 
7 Letters of Mary W. Shelley, 1, xxv. re 
8 Miss Grylls labels the whole extract from the Journal as an “Unpublished entry,” as re 
she always does for anything printed only in Shelley and Mary. Only the sentence quoted is h 
not in Shelley and Mary. The extract is dated Dec. 31, 1819. o! 
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and the original Journal for a long passage of thirty-one printed lines. 
Here are the results: “dancing and music”’ omitted; “swiftly” for “‘swift’’; 
“sensations” for “‘sentiments”; ‘‘make”’ for “makes”’; ‘“‘time”’ for “Time.” 
On p. 49 Miss Grylls takes the journal entry for May 13, 1815, directly 
from the original MS. The only differences noticeable are Lady Shelley’s 
substitution of the full name ‘‘Charles Clairmont” for “C.C.’”’ and her 
misreading of ‘“The Pecksie, Dormouse”’ as “the Pecksie’s doom salve”’— 
a sad but harmless error. From considerable experience I know that these 
are typical examples of the difference between the Shelley and Mary 
texts and the original MSS. This is why Dowden said, “wherever I 
looked” Shelley and Mary “‘is a far from accurate rendering of the MSS” 
—and also why he was willing to proceed almost to the end of the Life 
before he made the necessary collation with the MSS. 

Professor Smith’s alarm over the possibility of the Journal having 
been “bowdlerized” and altered and suppressed in important parts also 
exhibits his very imperfect acquaintance with the nature of the Journal. 
It was by no means the repository of Shelley and Mary’s feelings and 
thoughts, but a record first of all of what they read. Where they went and 
what they did and saw is recorded in the fewest possible words, and a 
comment beyond the fact is a rare occurrence. There was no occasion 
for Lady Shelley to suppress any part of it, for it had almost nothing to 
relate about the inner personal lives of the Shelleys. Mary wrote the 
whole Journal except for a very few entries by Shelley. She was the 
daughter of William Godwin, and doubtless knew the kind of diary her 
father kept. Mary’s Journal was not so brief and condensed as her 
father’s, but it is almost as impersonal. Who can find anything to sup- 
press in an entry like this, which is typical: “Sunday, Mar. 25 [1821].— 
Read Greek. Call on Emilia Viviani, along with Williams. The Opera 
in the evening, with Williams and Lauretta. A fine day.’”* The missing 
leaves from the 1815 volume may possibly have contained facts which 
Mary did not wish to survive her. This, however, is purely conjecture, 
and will probably always remain conjecture. One does, of course, regret 
this loss, and the loss of the possible volume for May 14, 1815-July 20, 
1816. It is not true, however, that Mary kept her Journal every day. 
There are many instances of her allowing it to lapse, most noticeably 
(for two months) after the death of William in 1819. 


%® Shelley and Mary, 111, 595.—Though T. J. Hogg’s description of the Journal (Preface 
to his Life of Shelley) is not strictly accurate, it confirms what I have said about it: “.. . 
from the 28th of July, 1814, until a few days before his death, Shelley [and Mary] kept 
regularly a journal of his daily life, recording, day by day, all (certainly not all] that he did, 
read, and wrote; mentioning the letters received and sent by himself, the places which 
he visited, and the persons whom he saw. . . . Many pages are little more than dates, lists 
of books, and names of places and persons, but much curious matter is interspersed.” 
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Professor Smith’s suspicions of the unreliability of Shelley and Mary, 
and consequently of Lady Shelley, are not justified by the facts. If the 
original Journal is ever published, he will be greatly disappointed.?™ 


III. An Account of the History of Shelley Forgeries, Especially of the 
Activities of the Master Forger, Major George Gordon Byron. 


This part of The Shelley Legend (pp. 36-83) is not in itself objection- 
able; in fact, it is useful. It begins with a brief discourse on handwriting 
generally and proceeds to an analysis of the handwriting of Shelley and 
those of his circle. The intervening discussion of the Harvard Shelley 
Notebook may be useful to the student, but can offer little to the Shelley 
scholar. As the account itself unintentionally shows, the services of a 
handwriting expert were not necessary to straighten out the blunderings 
of Woodberry in identifying Mary and Shelley’s hands in his facsimile 
reprint of the Notebook. Without boasting I may say that I had straight- 
ened them out for myself long before I had read the conclusions of Miss 
Darbishire or of Marcel Kessel. 

The materials for the chapter on handwriting were supplied by Mr. 
Louis A. Waters, a handwriting expert employed by Professor Smith for 
the purpose of identifying Shelley forgeries. No one will quarrel with 
Professor Smith for this procedure, except to suggest that it would have 
been helpful to have had two experts. I do not even propose to quarrel 
with Professor Smith about the method in which he supplied Mr. Waters 
with materials. It is nevertheless true that his method, on which he is 
vague, is very questionable. Apparently Mr. Waters never saw an original 
Shelley MS, and had to depend entirely on photostats; and any investi- 
gator can tell you that photostats are wholly inadequate for decisive judg- 
ments on many details. Apparent, too, is the fact that the chief examples 
of Shelley’s handwriting examined by Mr. Waters were those found in 
the Harvard Shelley Notebook. It is never pointed out by Professor 
Smith that this Notebook contains only fair copies of Shelley’s poems, 
and is therefore in no way useful for a study of Shelley’s usual off-hand 
writing. 

The Shelley Legend proceeds next to an account of the career of Major 
Byron, the forger of many Shelley, Keats, and Byron letters. The ac- 
count is interesting and helpful, and I could even thank the author for it 
if it were not used later for reprehensible purposes. It should be made 
clear, however, that this account is, except for a few items, merely an 


2% Tt may be worth recording that H. B. Forman also collated some of the original MSS 
while they were in Lady Shelley’s possession. See his Prose Works of Shelley (1880), rv, 343, 
note 1. 
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expansion of materials already published by Seymour De Ricci, Samuel 
C. Chew, and myself.*° 

We are told how for a considerable period in 1845 and 1846 Mary Shel- 
ley, through Thomas Hookham, purchased from Major Byron an inde- 
terminate quantity of Shelley’s and her own letters; and that later Sir 
Percy and Lady Shelley purchased at public auction and possibly private- 
ly letters which proved to be forgeries. We also get the story of the 
publication by Moxon in 1852 of the volume entitled The Letters of P. B. 
Shelley, with an Introductory Essay by Robert Browning, the public 
excitement created by the immediate discovery that the letters were 
forgeries, an analysis of the sources of the forger’s texts, and various other 
details, including the Hodges sale of seven Shelley letters and one MS., 
mostly forgeries, in December 1848. 

The important thing to notice with reference to this part of The Shelley 
Legend is that it offers little not already well known to Shelley scholars 
and collectors. In fact, the forgeries of Shelley letters are exceptionally 
well known, thanks to the prolonged and scholarly work of Seymour De 
Ricci. 

The purpose of the analysis of Major Byron’s career, however, is not 
the legitimate one of informing the public on a matter known mainly to 
scholars only, but to lay the foundation for the later charges, given in 
the main by suggestion and insinuation rather than by direct statement: 
—that the Shelley family have both unintentionally and purposely used 
forgeries in their possession as genuine documents; and that many Shelley 
forgeries are still at large. 


IV. The New Forgeries. 


If Professor Smith had dropped the subject of forgeries after reviewing 
Major Byron’s career, his book would not have created the sensation it 


%© Seymour De Ricci, A Bibliography of Shelley’s Letters, Privately Printed, 1927, pp. 
293-295 and at various places throughout the book. Samuel C. Chew, Byron in England, 
London, 1924, pp. 187-190. The Letters of Mary W. Sheiley, 1, 263-270, 294-296.—It is 
true that the author convicts me of having made some errors in printing the correspondence 
of Mary Shelley which relates to Major Byron:—the erroneous combination of the parts 
of three letters, the incorrect dating of some undated letters, and in consequence the dura- 
tion of Mary’s dealings with the forger and the extent of her purchases from him. But he 
has in no way changed the validity of my conclusions that Major Byron unquestionably 
had a considerable quantity of genuine Shelley letters, that he would not have dared try 
to sell forgeries to Mary, who, better than any handwriting expert in the world, could have 
detected forgeries of Shelley’s or her own letters. He might have offered to sell “enpies,” 
but Mary was obviously not interested in these. My errors, due mainly to the use of micro- 
films, are in themselves a good example of the danger of working with reproductions of 
MSS instead of with the originals. 
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was obviously intended to create. After so elaborate a preparation, tic 































however, he feels obliged to show the fruits of his labors. This he proceeds na 

to do by claiming to have discovered hitherto unsuspected forgeries. 

And it is in this way, and in this alone, that he succeeds in giving a spuri- 
ous validity to his claims that Shelley scholarship is not on a sound basis. fo 
He rightly thinks that if in so short a time, and with so inadequate a gt 
preparation, and with virtually no access to original MSS, he can shock ce 
the public with proof that some important Shelley documents are for- ag 
geries, he can make the public think that the undiscovered forgeries are ni 
legion and that nothing is dependable as genuine evidence. tk 
Professor Smith never summarizes for the reader precisely what he has pl 
proved or attempted to prove. Out of the confusion of details, mixed with Si 
constant repetitions of the deficiencies of Dowden and Newman White fo 
and of the dishonesty of Mary and Lady Shelley, I shall extract Professor hi 
Smith’s claims of new discoveries of forgery, and then discuss them. I H 

warn the reader in advance that I do not think The Shelley Legend estab- 
lishes a single forgery not heretofore clearly identified. a 
It is rather surprising, after wading through fifty-five pages of The fe 
Shelley Legend, to find that Professor Smith claims, as new, no more than is 
this: (1) that the long-suspected Wise copy of one Shelley letter is a 8. 
forgery; (2) that two other Shelley letters, hitherto unsuspected, are s] 
forgeries; (3) that the concluding lines of a third Shelley letter, hitherto w 
unsuspected, are a forgery; (4) that one Mary Shelley letter should be n 
; suspected as a forgery; and (5) that one Shelley MS. is a forgery. Here are e 
the five letters and one MS: c 
4 1. Shelley to Mary, December 16, 1816 (Wise copy) (pp. 84-109) - 
, 2. Mary to Shelley, December 17, 1816 (pp. 109-112) . 
4 3. Shelley to Mary, January 11, 1817 (pp. 117-124) ul 
? 4. Shelley to Byron, January 17, 1817 (pp. 128-131) a 
' 5. Shelley to Mary [November 4, 1814], Concluding lines only (pp. 126-127) A 
6. Wise MS of A Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote (pp. 290-295) a 
The results of Professor Smith’s assiduous search for forgeries are . 
. rather slender, and if he succeeded in establishing all the above as I 
forgeries in the particular copies he studies, the effects on Shelley biog- " 
raphy would be slight. But the implications would be serious,—and it is r 
these which Professor Smith is eager to establish, for on them depends . 
the existence of his “Shelley Legend.” I 
One thing should be made clear at once. Though a great display has } 
been made concerning handwriting, only two of the six so-called forgeries ‘ 

are in any way connected with the opinion of Mr. Waters, the hand- 

writing expert; namely, Nos. 1 and 6. Proofs of the others as forgeries are 
arrived at purely by reasoning from facts, the connection or interpreta- I 
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tion of which is extremely tenuous. In none of the six cases has the origi- 
nal MS been examined. 

1. Shelley to Mary, December 16, 1816 (Wise Copy). 

Professor Smith chooses this particular document as the foundation 
for his building of forgeries. Upon it he expends time, space, and photo- 
graphic reproductions. It is his fond belief that if he can prove the Wise 
copy of Shelley’s letter a forgery, he can prove that there were no charges 
against Harriet: ‘The importance of this letter to Shelley biography must 
not be underestimated, for upon a single paragraph in it depends one of 
the major charges against Harriet Westbrook (Shelley’s first wife) as a 
prostitute, and her sister Eliza as a murderess.” (p. 84) When Professor 
Smith finds several other letters which contradict his assertion, he is 
forced to say that they too are forgeries. When he is done, however, he 
has found no explanation for half a dozen other sources of the story about 
Harriet, sources which he himself quotes. 

Professor Smith is also forced to assert that, granting the Wise letter 
a forgery, there was no original of which it was a true copy. Even Pro- 
fessor Smith, though constantly asserting that the letter in all its versions 
is wholly false, finds it hard to avoid the truth. “If, then,” he says (pp. 
85-86), ‘the Wise holograph . . . can be proved a forgery, Shelley’s re- 
sponsibility for this dubious letter disappears, unless there exists some- 
where an undisclosed original [italics mine]. Certainly all the known 
manuscript versions ... are forgeries. We cannot, therefore, without 
evidence of an original, accept Professor White’s evasion of these diffi- 
culties by stating that critics agree that the forgeries of this letter are 
based on an original. (White, I. p. 723, n. 45.)” On p. 304 Professor 
Smith is not quite so sure of this: ‘“‘Professor White may be quite right 
in his assumption without proof that back of the crucial December 16 
and January 11 and other Harriet letters there lie genuine originals.” 
As for the December 16 letter, there is proof enough: Mary Shelley 
answers it point by point in her letter of December 17, 1816, and as 
Professor Smith himself proves, it is the Wise version that she answers. 

Professor Smith also admits that Garnett, H. B. Forman, Wise, 
Ingpen, De Ricci, and White—a formidable array of names in Shelley 
scholarship—are all positive that the Wise letter is the genuine original. 
Arrayed against the authenticity of the letter are honorable names, but 
not of the same potency: Edmund Blunden, Sylva Norman, and Alfred 
Pollard. These argue only from internal evidence, never having seen the 
MS itself, whereas all those for the MS have examined it carefully, 
except possibly White. 

Professor Smith’s additions to the history of the letter (pp. 91-96), from 
papers recently become available in the Berg Collection of the New York 
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Public Library, are welcome indeed. But unfortunately they do not sup- for 
port his case. They prove, in fact, that in 1867 John Tilley, Secretary ef an 
the General Post Office, London, was convinced that the letter was a les 
genuine original. And Tilley is most unlikely to be wrong about post 
office procedure and postmarks in 1859, Mr. Pollard to the contrary not- fer 
withstanding. A still stronger fact is that H. B. Forman, fully aware of (t 
Lady Shelley’s belief that the letter was a forgery, and after examining ab 
the letter, bought it for £21. He backed up his opinion with his money. th 
This brings us to the only fact that looks at first glance like a serious ™ 
confirmation of Professor Smith’s claim that the Wise copy is a forgery ;— a 
namely, Lady Shelley’s emphatic statement to Spencer Shelley in 1867 sas 
that it was a forgery. It is easy enough to explain how she came to make by 
this mistake, but of course Professor Smith is not interested in finding an B° 
explanation, for it would destroy his case. _ 
As Lady Shelley herself has stated in Shelley Memorials and elsewhere, le 
she was painfully aware of the existence of forgeries of this and other 
letters, for she and Sir Percy had already purchased several which they a. 
had identified as forgeries because they had the original in their pos- a 
session. In fact, by 1867 she must have been pretty well fed up with as 
forgeries of this letter. When, therefore, she received from Spencer a 
Shelley a copy of the December 16, 1816 letter which had been sent to b 
him by Tilley, she instantly thought it another forgery. It never oc- tk 
curred to her that through error a Shelley letter in her possession could at 
have got into the mail again in 1859. These two facts (not called to our 
attention by Professor Smith) must not be overlooked: (1) Lady Shelley th 
never saw the MS she was so confidently calling a forgery (Spencer 
: Shelley sent only a copy,—see p. 92); had she seen it, she would doubt- 
: less have changed her mind at once. (2) Lady Shelley was absolutely u 
5 unaware that the letter posted again in 1859 and called to her attention " 
by Spencer Shelley had ever been in her possession. If this had been t 
; known to her, she would have said so, have requested its return (even if ti 
it had been one of the forged copies), and then tried to discover how it got Ie 
posted again. That this copy of the letter had been in her hands is proved t 
by Professor Smith himself, who points out that Garnett had copied from b 
it while it was in her possession ‘“‘the passage partly torn by the seal” " 
(p. 93), a circumstance which forced him to fill in by conjecture the li 
obliterated words. Garnett’s having quoted from this copy is also proof . 
that he considered it the genuine original. Granting her ignorance of these p 
facts, it is not difficult to understand Lady Shelley’s positive assertion . 
that the letter called to her attention by Spencer Shelley was a forgery. ‘ 
It still remains, of course, that Lady Shelley got the MSS mixed and 
made the further error of printing the Shelley and Mary text from the ‘ 
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forged copy, and of defending the forged copy as the original. This is 
regrettable, but since the deceptive forgery was a “true copy neverthe- 
less,” no great harm was done. 

In tracing the history of the forged copy which Lady Shelley de- 
fended and the Wise copy which somehow got posted again in 1859 
(though Lady Shelley never knew this), Professor Smith makes the 
absolutely unwarranted (and certainly unprovable) statement (p. 97) 
that the Wise copy was purchased at the 1851 sale, and the forged copy 
was sold to Mary Shelley by Major Byron in 1845-46. He completely 
overlooks the fact that Lady Shelley had in her possession at least three 
copies of this letter: two forgeries which were determined to be forgeries 
by the fact that the original was in their possession." If Mary Shelley 
got this letter from Major Byron in 1845-46, she got the original letter, 
and the probabilities still are that this is the much-debated Odessey 
letter in the Wise Collection. 

The proof of forgery by handwriting tests (pp. 100-109), I do not 
propose to argue. I simply believe Mr. Waters is quite mistaken. If he 
and other handwriting experts should examine the original MS and pro- 
nounce it a forgery, proving at the same time that they are sufficiently 
acquainted with a reasonable variety of original Shelley MSS, I would 
bow to their opinion. In the meanwhile, Forman’s willingness to back 
the genuineness of the letter with £21 in 1908 is a much more powerful 
argument. 

My own conclusion is that Professor Smith has by no means proved 
the Wise letter a forgery. 

2. Mary to Shelley, December 17, 1816. 

Professor Smith has grave difficulties with this letter, for he knows 
that it authenticates the Wise letter. He makes a valiant effort to turn 
up some evidence, but his strongest evidence is his flat assertion (several 
times) that the Wise letter is a forgery: ‘‘Mary’s reply, moreover, dove- 
tails not with this Lady Shelley-Dowden version [of the December 16 
letter], but with the Wise forgery.” (p. 110) He tries hard to prove that 
there were variant copies, but admits manfully that “These changes may 
be editorial ones.” (p. 111) He even tries to show that Mary exhibited too 
much knowledge of law when she advised ‘Shelley about Westbrook’s 
lawyer, Desse, as though she were experienced in legal processes of pro- 
crastination.” (p. 111) 

This is rather pitiful and would never have been written by Professor 
Smith if he could have avoided it. But he had to say something about 
this troublesome letter. When that duty is accomplished, however, he 


* Lady Shelley wrote, “Twice have forgeries of these very letters been brought to us and 
twice we have bought them.” Quoted on p. 92 of The Shelley Legend. 
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promptly forgets it and goes blithely on assuring us that the Wise letter 
is a forgery. He makes his conclusion as strong as possible, but this is the 
best he can do: 


The authenticity of this letter, therefore, may remain suspect until the only 
extant manuscript version in the Bodleian can be subjected to a handwriting 
examination in order to disclose whether the autograph is Mary’s or Major 
Byron’s; or until a genuine original ... is brought to light. Should it prove 
to be Mary’s the question would then arise, did she write it in 1816, or 1845-50? 
(pp. 111-112). 


The last sentence I shall comment on later. All that needs to be added 
here is that if this letter is a forgery, it is the first Mary Shelley forgery 
on record. And finally, that I myself saw the MS in the Bodleian in 1937 
and transcribed the text for my edition of The Letters of Mary W. Shelley. 

In this case, then, Professor Smith has proved nothing beyond the 
fact that Mary’s letter of December 17, 1816, is for him a stumbling 
block. 

3. Shelley to Mary, January 11, 1817. 

Professor Smith’s proof that this letter is a forgery consists entirely 
of an attempt, through catalogue descriptions, to identify two versions 
of the letter known to have been in Lady Shelley’s possession (Bodleian 
and Shelley-Rolls copies) with a forgery bought by Evans for Mary 
Shelley at the Hodges sale on 18 December 1848 and with a forgery 
bought by Hookham for Sir Percy and Lady Shelley at the White sale on 
12 May 1851. His contention is that when the White letter came into 
Lady Shelley’s possession in 1851, she pronounced it a forgery because 
she already had from Mary the Hodges letter, also a forgery but mis- 
taken by her for the original. 

The case appears to be strengthened by the fact that Lady Shelley used 
a forged copy for the Shelley and Mary text, and that in his Life Dowden 
also printed from the forged document, which differs slightly from the 
letter in the possession of Sir John Shelley-Rolls, now claimed by Sir 
John and Roger Ingpen to be the authentic original letter. The Bodleian 
copy, which apparently was used by Lady Shelley, has been pronounced 
by the competent authority of Mr. R. H. Hill, then Secretary of the 
Bodleian, as a forgery. Professor Smith makes much of the fact that 
Ingpen changed his mind about the authenticity of the Bodleian copy 
after Mr. Hill pronounced it a forgery and after Ingpen had examined 
the Shelley-Rolls copy in or about 1934. Ingpen had had little reason to 
suspect the Bodleian copy, but after it was questioned it can be assumed 
that he examined Sir John’s copy with great care. 

Again it must be admitted that Lady Shelley got her MSS mixed. 

Also that Dowden was deceived, for he printed, not from the Shelley and 
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Mary text but from the MS itself. Moreover, Dowden found among the 
MSS an extra leaf belonging to this letter but not associated with it 
either by him or by Lady Shelley. Dowden printed the extra leaf as a 
separate letter, as did Ingpen; but it does not appear in Shelley and Mary 
at all.” 

Professor Smith never admits, of course, that the identification of un- 
seen MSS purely by catalogue entries and by other inferences*® is at the 
best far from reliable as definitive evidence. He also fails again to admit 
the very evident fact that Lady Shelley had more than two copies of the 
letter, one of which might well have been the genuine original. Again, too, 
he gives no credence to the fact that even if all known copies are for- 
geries, a true original may very well have been the basis of the forgeries. 

Two matters of importance Professor Smith overlooks entirely. His 
claim that Sir John Shelley-Rolls’s copy, now claimed by Ingpen to be 
the original, is identical with the 1851 forgery is based on the identical 
descriptions of the MS in 1851 and 1934, as consisting of 5 pages. Ing- 
pen* describes the Shelley-Rolls MS as “six quarto pages.’”’ When Ingpen 
adds that “the second part, which was printed for the first time by 
Dowden, consists of two pages . . . it bears on the back the address and 
the postmark,” Professor Smith concludes (p. 121) that the MS was 
actually 5 pages. This is a treacherous argument because Ingpen was 
himself a bookseller and knew perfectly well how to describe MSS. It is 
well known that the page which has “the address and the postmark” 
may at the same time have, on the parts which are folded under when it 
is addressed and mailed, a considerable amount of writing. 

Professor Smith also fails to point out a very significant entry in 
Mary’s Journal. On January 12[-15]* she wrote: “Four days of idleness. 
Letters from Shelley; he is obliged to stay in London.”” Now when one 
turns to Shelley’s letter of January 11, he finds that Shelley takes pains 
to explain why he must remain in London for some time: 


On the 19th the Chancellor begins to sit . . . I know not when, or whether at 
all, before that day I can return to Bath. How painful in these difficult, and in 
one sense tremendous circumstances it is to me to be deprived of the counsel 
of your judgment and the consolation of your dear presence. I must remain in 
London—I must attend to every, the minutest stage of the answer which is 
to be drawn up on my side.’”* 


% This is but one more of numerous details which prove that Dowden did see the orig- 
ina] MSS. 

* For instance, that after Mary’s death Lady Shelley found the Hodges forgery in a 
packet of letters marked “Shelley letters.” (p. 120) 

* Verse and Prose from the MSS. of P. B. Shelley, ed. Shelley-Rolls and Ingpen, p. 134. 

% One entry for four days. Claire’s baby, Allegra, was born on January 12. Shelley and 
Mary, 1, 178. * Julian Edition, rx,f216. 
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Professor Smith has not proved that Shelley did not write the January 
11, 1817 letter. Mary Shelley has given a decisive answer to that. Neither 
has he proved that Sir John Shelley-Rolls’s MS. is not the original letter, 
as Sir John and Ingpen both think it is. 

4. Shelley to Byron, January 17, 1817. 

Professor Smith says positively that “this is another forgery which has 
crept back into Shelley biography as an authentic letter. When the 
present owner, who now refuses, permits the holograph itself to be sub- 
mitted to unbiassed examination and publication it will be found a 
production of Major Byron’s pen.” (p. 131) 

The proof of forgery rests on three points. First, that the letter “‘is 
not addressed on the outside (Ingpen, rx, 220). Byron was in Italy at 
this time, Shelley was in London, and the letter . . . seems not to have 
been sent through the mails, for Ingpen lists no postmark as he does for 
letters bearing postmarks.” (p. 130) Though not important in themselves, 
these difficulties are easily removed. 

i On January 13, 1817, at Bath, Mary Shelley wrote to Lord Byron a 

letter of that date apprising him of the birth of Allegra on January 12. 
On the same date she wrote a note to Mrs. Leigh Hunt. Though the 
letter is lost, it is quite apparent that she wrote Shelley on the same day. 
P In her letter to Shelley she enclosed the note to Mrs. Hunt, which is 
merely addressed “‘Mrs. Hunt” (Shelley was staying with the Hunts), 
and the letter to Byron, for Shelley’s inspection. Shelley himself wrote to 
Byron on January 17 and enclosed his letter in Mary’s, which is ad- 
dressed ‘‘To the Right Honourable/ Lord Byron/ M. Heutsch-Banquier/ 
Genéve/ Switzerland,” and has the postmarks (1) E/PAID/ 18 JA 18/ 
1817 and (2) F& 17.7 

The letter was sent to Byron at Geneva because the Shelleys thought 
he was still there. Even when Shelley wrote again on April 23 he did not 
know Byron’s address (“‘Rumour says that you are at Venice”’). Still not 
hearing from Byron, Shelley wrote again on July 9. It was not until 
September that a letter from Byron finally arrived, as Shelley’s letter 
of September 24 indicates.** If the letter of January 17 is a forgery, so is 
the letter of April 23, which very clearly refers to the January 17 letter; 
in fact, the whole series would have to be forgeries !** 

Professor Smith’s second point is that there appear to be variant 
versions, which would therefore prove the existence of a forgery. He 


57 Letters of Mary W. Shelley, 1, 17-18. 

38 On Friday, September 19, 1817, Mary wrote in her Journal: “Letter from Albe [i.e., 
Byron]” (Shelley and Mary, 1, 217). The entry obviously covers the period September 2-19; 
on September 2 Mary’s baby Clara was born. 

*® These letters to Byron are in the Julian Edition, rx, 218-220, 226-227, 232-233, 245- 
247. 
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claims that Shelley and Mary “includes a part-sentence [italicized below] 
. .. not to be found in Murray or in the Julian edition.” (p. 128) Shelley 
and Mary reads (1, 181-182): 

So here is an imperfect account of my misfortunes (yet one thing happened in 
the autumn that affected me far more deeply), which you must suppose to mean, 
not that I wish to trouble you with them or interest you in them; but that I wish to 
say, ‘I should have written to you before if I had been beaten down by any 
common griefs.’ 


Here is the history of the texts referred to by Professor Smith. Lady 
Shelley copied the letter for Shelley and Mary from the MS owned by 
Lady Dorchester, from whom it passed later to John Murray. In 1922 
John Murray printed it in Lord Byron’s Correspondence, transcribing it 
from the same original MS, and through an inadvertence omitting the 
part-sentence. Ingpen published the letter in the Julian Edition, taking 
his text from Lord Byron’s Correspondence, not from the original, which 
he never saw. All the letters to Byron are taken by him from Murray’s 
book, and all of them lack the address and postmarks because these are 
not printed by Murray. 

Professor Smith’s third point is a question as to the provenance of the 
letter. He attempts to show that John Cam Hobhouse, Lord Brougham, 
who gave the letter, with others, to Lady Dorchester, his sister, could in 
one way or another have come into possession of Major Byron forgeries. 
Not a grain of evidence is offered, and no consideration is given to the 
fact that Hobhouse was not only one of Byron’s most intimate friends, 
but also one of the executors of his estate, which circumstances would 
give bim many opportunities of acquiring Byron letters and MSS. 

Once more Professor Smith has failed to prove his case, and once again 
his defeat is attributable mainly to evidence given by Mary Shelley. 

5. Shelley to Mary, [November 4, 1814|—Concluding lines only. 

Professor Smith’s claims with reference to this letter are relatively 
mild. His only contention is that the last lines, beginning ‘Thus it is my 
letters are full of money,” are forged. He shows that through the Hodges 
sale of 1848 Mary Shelley secured a one-page MS which began with the 
words just quoted, assumes that Lady Shelley regarded the MS as 
authentic and tacked it on as the concluding lines to an incomplete 
genuine letter in her possession, and printed the two as one letter in 
Shelley and Mary. 

There are six deficiencies in this story: (1) the assumption that Lady 
Shelley did not have the complete original MS in her possession. This 
could easily be the case even under Professor Smith’s theory, which does 
not question the validity of the greater part of the letter. (2) The as- 
sumption that Lady Shelley thought the fragment from the Hodges sale 
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genuine, which though possible cannot be assumed. (3) The assumption 
that the Hodges sale fragment was a forgery. The 1851 White letter on 
the same subject was a forgery, and was immediately identified as such; 
but it has never been proved that the Hodges Shelley letters were all 
forgeries. (4) The assumption that the Hodges fragment, if granted to be 
a forgery, was not a true copy of an authentic letter. (5) The assumption 
that Lady Shelley, in attaching the concluding lines, could not tell by 
the MS that the two fragments were parts of one letter. (6) And finally, 
the assumption that “A careful reader of the letter . . . will observe that 
the painful financial and private details which Shelley relates to Mary in 
the first four paragraphs cease abruptly” (p. 126), and that therefore the 
two fragments do not match. If the “careful reader” cannot see a beauti- 
ful transition in “Thus it is my letters are full of money,” he may be 
“careful” but he is certainly not intelligent. The following extract, which 
gives only part of the financial details, shows how the two parts fit to- 
gether. I have italicized the first words of the portion which Professor 
Smith claims to be a forgery. 


Hookham has been with me. I do not despair of arranging something with 
Charles, so that £100 may be placed at my disposal. Hookham is to meet me 
with Charles on ‘Change tomorrow. I shall previously have disposed of Bal- 
lachy to my purpose, and entertain some confidence of success. H. seems inter- 
ested in the affair. Mrs. B. will go to the London Coffee House tomorrow and 
call for my letters. I hope to hear from Sir John. Mrs Stewart’s affair, which 
I have most of all at heart—that relentless enemy of all comfort—remains as 
it did. H. urges Tahourdin to complete it; but she will not at present. I expect 
to hear from Hooper tomorrow. Thus it is my letters are full of money, whilst 
my being overflows with unbounded love and elevated thoughts. How little 
P philosopby and affection consort with this turbid scene—this dark scheme of 
: things finishing in unfruitful death! There are moments in your absence, my 
love, when the bitterness with which I regret the unrecoverable time wasted 
in unprofitable solitude and worldly cares is a most painful weight; you alone 
' reconcile me to myself and to my beloved hopes. 

q Good night, my excellent love, my own Mar.*® 


: Even with this unimportant fragment Professor Smith cannot prove 
at his charge of forgery. 


r 6. WISE Ms OF A Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote. 


The forgery here proclaimed by Professor Smith has no biographical 
significance since there is no question of Shelley’s having written and 
published in 1817 the pamphlet entitled A Proposal for Pujting Reform to 
the Vote Throughout the Kingdom. Professor Smith’s main purpose seems 
to be the creation of an opportunity to make sweeping and sensational 


«© Dowden, Life of Shelley, 1, 503-504. 
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charges against Mr. Thomas J. Wise. If Mr. Wise had never encountered 
more formidable opponents than Professor Smith, his reputation today 
would be as sound as he himself could have wished. 

In spite of the fact that the Wise MS of A Proposal has, as Professor 
Smith admits, a “water-tight authentication”—from Shelley to Ollier 
(his publisher), to Ollier’s family, to Mr. Francis Harvey (bookseller) 
by public auction in July 1877,“ to T. J. Wise by purchase from Mr. 
Harvey—Professor Smith pronounces it a forgery on the grounds of 
handwriting, and then theorizes as to how Major Byron could have ac- 
complished the feat. 

The handwriting test I need say nothing about except that to me it is 
not in the least convincing. The assertion that it resembles the writing in 
the December 16, 1816 letter I will agree with; but since I do not believe 
that letter a forgery, the argument has no weight with me. 

The following statement also shows that Professor Smith and Mr. 

Waters have tried to judge one Shelley MS by comparison with another 
Shelley MS which is in no way comparable: 
The remarkable variation in the handwriting in the short space of sixteen and 
a quarter pages of this alleged pamphlet is in itself sometbing to give one pause 
when it is contrasted with the uniformity of slant and proportions of the letters 
in the Harvard Notebook in poems like “A Vision of the Sea” and “Hymn to 
Mercury.” (p. 292) 


A Proposal is a rough draft written hurriedly, while the Harvard Note- 
book, as I have already pointed out, is made up entirely of fair copies, 
which would very naturally be more regular in style. Professor Smith 
evidently has no conception of the chaos of the notebooks in which 
Shelley originally wrote and corrected his poems. 

I would also question as highly dubious the method by which Leigh 
Hunt’s authentication of the sketch by Shelley on the back of p. 14 of the 
MS is pronounced a forgery. (p. 293) My own reaction is one of con- 
siderable surprise at the close resemblance of the so-called forged au- 
thentication and the same words assembled from various Leigh Hunt 
MSS. The same words from other Leigh Hunt MSS would probably not 
resemble the chosen Leigh Hunt words as much as those already chosen 
resemble the so-called forgery. 

Professor Smith also fails to tell us how Major Byron could have got 
his forged MS into the hands of Charles Ollier (died 1859) or of Ollier’s 
family; and how Major Byron could have got hold of the proof sheets 
of the pamphlet which Leigh Hunt had in his possession and gave at 
some time to Sir Percy and Lady Shelley. 


“ Professor Smith has 1879, in a faulty quotation (p. 291) from H. B. Forman’s Intro- 
duction to the Facsimile Reprint of the MS for the Shelley Society, 1887, p. 9. 
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In fact, Professor Smith explains nothing. As for his claims about 
handwriting, I consider H. B. Forman a far better judge than Professor 
Smith or Mr. Waters, who have not even seen the original MS. 

Once again Professor Smith has failed to substantiate his claim of 
having discovered a forgery. 

I have, I believe, shown that Professor Smith has not been able to 
prove the existence of a single forgery not already known, and that in 
most cases there is not even a basis for suspicion. If this is true, I have 
also shown that his sensational charges that Shelley scholarship is not 
on a sound basis are wholly unfounded. 


V. That Mary and Lady Shelley Were in Collusion with a Forger. 


Professor Smith has charged Mary and Lady Shelley with collusion 
with Major Byron to produce forged letters which would prove Harriet’s 
guilt and justify Shelley and Mary. He does not make the charges out- 
right; but he makes them by indirect means at frequent intervals. When 
he says that a forger produced letters which were injurious to Harriet’s 
and helpful to Shelley’s reputation, he is at the same time making charges 
against Mary and Lady Shelley, for he knows as well as the reader that 
Major Byron had no personal interest whatsoever in the Harriet-Shelley- 
Mary Shelley affair, or in Shelley biography generally. If he manufac- 
tured such forgeries which were not copies of genuine letters, he did so 
because he was paid to do so. (What an opportunity for blackmail this 
would have afforded him!) The theme of The Shelley Legend is that Mary 
and Lady Shelley desired to defame Harriet and desired documentary 
evidence to prove her guilt. 

There can be no question about the charges made, as the following 
excerpts sufficiently prove. 





Should it [the Bodleian MS of Mary’s letter of December 17, 1816, to Shelley] 
3 prove to be Mary’s the question would then arise, did she write it in 1816, or 
1845-50? (p. 112) 


: We shall never know the lengths to which the forger went to substantiate the 
conduct of Shelley and Mary as against that of Harriet... We shall not go 
. further than De Ricci, for want of evidence, in speculating how close were 
. Mary’s relations with this forger or how much he did her bidding or catered to 
her whims or suggestions. (p. 122) 


It is significant that Lady Shelley in all her references to forged Shelley letters 
never mentions Major Byron, though he was publicly exposed in 1852, the year 
after she had bought forgeries of his at auction. (p. 123) 





It will perhaps not be amiss to summarize here the case built up for Shelley and 
: Mary by the forger in this letter [of December 16, 1816], which skilfully purveys 
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exactly what Mary and her Shelley relatives wished to establish. (p. 102) 

The fact that he [Shelley] used none of these charges is proof that he did not 
possess them (perhaps never knew them) and that their existence depends solely 
upon Godwin and Mary’s allegations and upon the forged letters of December 16 
and January 11 and January 17, which contain them—letters that probably 
did not exist before 1845. (p. 124) 

. .. which shows that he [Peacock was not, like Hunt, aware of Mary and Lady 
Shelley’s purchase of the Major Byron forgeries and how their contents were 
being used. (p. 187) 

... Dr. Garnett could not in the light of the mis-information, the false charges, 
and the forged letters supplied him by Lady Shelley form as correct an opinion 
of the separation as Peacock. (p. 191) 

.... in view of the Major’s extensive activities as a blackmailer and extortioner, 
the Harriet letters may be his own clever compositions, which the Mary Shelley 
family bought and found “apt and of great credit.” (p. 304) 


That the charge against Mary Shelley is completely without founda- 
tion, and that Mary cannot even be suspected of collusion with a forger, 
is definitely proved by The Shelley Legend itself. The account (pp. 64-77) 
of her dealings with G. Byron through Thomas Hookham in 1845-46 
is the one thing in the book which seems reasonably accurate, and it 
shows conclusively that Mary never saw Major Byron in person, never 
wished to see him, and was fully aware of his shady character. After she 
had succeeded in getting from him all the Shelley letters it seemed pos- 
sible to get, and when it was evident that Byron had made copies and 
was threatening to sell them for publication, her inclination was to let 
him alone and merely to threaten to prosecute anyone who published 
them. When in 1849 she was notified by White of Shelley letters in his 
hands and Mary sent Hookham to discuss their purchase, she evidently 
considered this another threat to publish “copies,” for ‘‘Hookham ... 
read to White an extract from Mrs. Shelley’s letter, ‘couched in so angry 
and coarse a tone, as to leave no doubt that she thought my only mo- 
tive,’ White says, ‘was to extort money’.” (Shelley Legend, p. 53) 

Neither in his treatment of Mary Shelley’s life before 1845, nor in his 
account of her dealings with G. Byron, can Professor Smith establish the 
fact that Mary Shelley even desired to blacken Harriet’s character. The 
only facts available prove conclusively that she defended Harriet from 
Hunt’s misrepresentation in 1825. 

The problem as to where Major Byron got the genuine Shelley and 
Mary letters which he undoubtedly possessed in 1845, and virtually all 
of which he evidently sold to Mary Shelley, may possibly have some 
further light shed on it. I have little doubt that what Moxon told White 
was essentially true: “he told White also of the box of letters which the 
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Shelleys had left behind them at Marlow, and which the landlord (Mad- 
docks) had sold to collect his arrears in rent, and that many of these 
‘lost letters’ had fallen into the hands of a Mr. Byron, ‘who had been 
troublesome to the family, in endeavouring to extort money for the 
pupose of suppressing them’.” (p. 53) Certain it is that Mr. Madocks 
did have some Shelley documents, and that he had some as late as 1858, 
for Charles S. Middleton saw and used them for his Shelley and His 
Writings (1858), as his Preface testifies. 

The ‘“‘box” has usually been identified with Mary’s desk, which Pea- 
cock sent to her in Italy; but it is by no means identical with the desk. 
When Mary finally received her desk at Genoa, she wrote in her Journal 
for October 7, 1822: 


I have received my desk today, and have been reading my letters to mine own 
Shelley during his absences at Marlow. What a scene to recur to! My William, 
Clara, Allegra, all are talked of. They lived then, they breathed this air...” 
It is significant that she mentions only her letters, not Shelley’s, which 
would have been infinitely more important to her, and which she would 
have read first. 


This alone would indicate that Mary did not get all the letters left at 
Marlow. There is also evidence that she was keenly aware that many 
letters, especially Shelley’s, were missing. She wrote Peacock urgently 
about papers left at Marlow, inquiring particularly about the missing 
letters. After considerable delay, Peacock wrote her on April 15, 1823, a 
full explanation of what had happened after the Shelleys left Marlow, 
and took care to answer her evidently persistent inquiries about lost 
letters.“ According to Peacock, he had taken charge of the two writing 
2 desks, Shelley’s (a large one), and Claire’s (a small one), both of which 
were locked and were evidently full of papers—all, he had thought, of 
: any consequence. Shelley’s desk he had sent to Mary; Claire’s he was 
holding. 

Not Peacock, but Madocks, had supervised the packing and storage of 
Shelley’s books and other personal property. Mr. Madocks had removed 
the books to his house. The new owner of Shelley’s house, Mr. Carter, 
turned over to Peacock several packages containing papers and other 
items. Here Peacock says with emphasis that there were no letters in 
any of the packages. This may be perfectly true, but it is easily possible 
that the letters may have been packed with some of the books, or in a 
box which was removed by Madocks and never seen by Peacock. Peacock 
says, “I collected all the MSS. that remained and sealed them in a 
© Shelley and Mary, 1, 884. 


“ The Works of T. L. Peacock (Halliford Edition), ed. by H. F. B. Brett-Smith and 
C. E. Jones (1934), vit, 232-234. 
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parcel, which I left in one of the boxes that are now with Maddocks.”** In 
other words, Mr. Madocks had everything except the two desks, which, 
as we know, did not contain the letters. 

Moreover, Mr. Madocks had already shown a firm resolve to keep 
possession of Shelley’s goods. Shelley wanted his books shipped to Italy 
early in 1822. This is what Peacock wrote to Shelley on February 28, 
1822: “The boxes which I left with Maddocks he will not give up... 
he will not be satisfied with less than the total payment of your debt to 
him ... he is determined to stand an action, with which he has been 
menaced, thinking perhaps that I shall not be willing to incur so great 
an expense,’’#> 

These facts, then, are established: (1) Mary did not receive all the 
Marlow letters in Italy; (2) she was keenly aware of this and made 
special inquiries about them in 1822 and 1823; (3) Peacock had never 
seen them, and his story of how Shelley’s possessions were handled by 
Mr. Madocks makes it evident that there could have been a box (or any 
number of boxes!) of letters which Peacock might well have known 
nothing about; (4) Mr. Madocks was determined to keep Shelley’s 
property until he was paid; (5) as late as 1858 he still had some Shelley 
papers. In the light of these facts it would seen that Major Byron (who 
did not know all these facts) was quite right in claiming that he got the 
letters from a “box” at Marlow. Nor should this fact be overlooked: 
Major Byron had Mary Shelley letters as well as Shelley letters. The 
former he rightfully (in view of the non-existent public demand for them) 
considered of little value and offered to “give’’ to Mary; he certainly 
would not have taken the trouble to forge them. 

Professor Smith has not produced one shred of evidence to substantiate 
his charge against Mary Shelley—for charge it is; no evidence even for 
suspicion. He is still less successful with Lady Shelley, for he cannot 
establish any connection, or indication of connection, between Lady 
Shelley and Major Byron or any other forger.** He can show only that 
Lady Shelley made a few (remarkably few) mistakes in arranging, 
transcribing, and printing a huge quantity of MSS, and that some two or 
three forged copies (on the whole “true copies nevertheless’’) did get 
mixed with the genuine MSS. 

And that brings us to an important matter which Professor Smith has 
made no attempt to clarify because to do so would be to destroy his 
argument. The question is: Approximately how many forgeries did Lady 


4% Tbid., p. 233. 4% Tbid., p. 227. 

‘se Professor Smith fails to explain why Lady Shelley, if she were eager to establish 
charges against Harriet, omitted from her Shelley and Mary text of the January 11, 1817 
letter the entire passage containing those charges. 
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Shelley have in her possession, and consequently to what extent could V) 
they vitiate Shelley biography if they were all accepted as genuine? 

In 1845-46 Mary Shelley received from G. Byron an indeterminate w 
quantity of Shelley and Mary letters, which must certainly have been m 
genuine. The Shelley letters she evidently tied together and marked at 
“Shelley Letters,” and this was doubtless the packet found by Lady b 
Shelley after Mary’s death. ct 

Having exhausted his supply of genuine Shelley letters by sale to 
Mary, G. Byron began to produce forged Shelley letters, some of them s 
being true copies of genuine letters which he had already disposed of, s 
and some made up mainly of excerpts drawn from genuine letters already t 
printed and from magazine articles. These forgeries he sold to White and I 
others. The point to be stressed here is that some of the forgeries were I 
true copies, and that those which were manufactured were innocuous I 


biographically. 

Now how many forgeries got into the Shelley archives? Granting that 
Mt the five bought at the Hodges sale in 1848 were all forgeries (though this 
is not proved), there are five. In 1851 eleven forgeries were bought at the 
White sale—total sixteen. Lady Shelley wrote in 1867 that “Twice have 
forgeries of these very letters been brought to us and twice we have 
bought them.” (Shelley Legend, p. 92) The quantity of “these very 
letters,” the genuine letters, is unknown, but it probably corresponds 
pretty well with the eleven forgeries of the White sale. This then would 
make eleven more (the White Letters being included in the “Twice’’) 
or a total of twenty-seven forgeries. To be extremely generous, let us 
suppose that through other purchases the total of forgeries went up to 
fifty. 

The effect on Shelley biography cannot, however, be estimated by the 
total number of forgeries, for these were more or less duplicates (“true 
copies’’) of genuine letters. Counting the genuine letters for the moment 
as copies, Lady Shelley then had three or four copies of each of from 
eleven to twenty letters. The point I am trying to make, even with 
numbers which I regard as grossly exaggerated, is that, though the 
number of forgeries may seem large, the number of individual letters 
i forged is small. It may also be added that there is no reason to be greatly 
surprised if Lady Shelley, in dealing with a great quantity of MSS, and 
with forgeries which she confessed were often difficult to distinguish from 
genuine letters,—if she made a few errors. Professor Smith should be the 
last person to press charges of inaccuracy, for his Shelley Legend is filled 
with errors. 

In making charges against Mary and Lady Shelley Professor Smith 
has allied himself with Trelawny, Jeaffreson, and Massingham; but these, 
I am sure, would spurn the alliance. 


—_- 
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VI. That the Truth about Claire Clairmont and Shelley has been Suppressed. 


This topic needs no discussion. Professor Smith is at liberty to believe 
whatever he pleases about the Hoppner affair and other things. These are 
mere matters of opinion on which he brings no new facts to bear. I do not 
accept any of his interpretations, but am in no way disturbed by them 
because Professor Smith is merely going over ground that has been 
covered many times before. 

I believe I have disproved every important charge that Professor 
Smith has made which wov.d indicate that Shelley scholarship is not on a 
sound basis. It now remains to point out, in addition to what has already 
been shown, a few of the countless errors which Professor Smith has 
made. Many of them are insignificant, but they do indicate that he is a 
novice in Shelley affairs and is incompetent to make any serious judge- 
ments with reference to Shelley. 


1. Byron . . . veered off to Greece on the Bolivar. (p. 1) 

[Byron sailed on the Hercules, having sold the Bolivar to Lord Blessington.] 

2. Hither she [to Genoa Mary] brought her sole remaining child, Percy 

Florence, but the Hunt ménage of bad housekeeping, financial chaos, and 
mischievous children who took delight in teasing young Percy, soon 
brought strained relations. (pp. 1-2) 
[This is pure fancy; Mary got along very well with the Hunt family. The 
strained relations with Hunt were occasioned solely by Hunt’s opinion, 
based mainly on misinformation given him by Jane Williams, that Mary 
had not made Shelley happy in recent years.]“ 

3. Mary had assumed superintendence over the details of Shelley’s life, 
forever going over his correspondence, commenting on it in postscripts, 
copying it in her own hand until Shelley in several letters was moved to 
express great annoyance at his wife’s continual prying into his writings. 
(p. 2) 

[This is simply not true. A few letters Mary did copy in order to compress 
them into smaller space and to save postage.] 

4. Mary... whose quarrels with Medwin, Byron, and Guiccioli, and others 
of the Italian group, made Shelley’s last years an intermittent hell. (p. 2) 
[There is no evidence that Mary quarreled with any of these people.] 

5. .... after threats of suicide by both Harriet and Mary (p. 3). After 
threats of suicide by Mary (p. 9). 


“ Though the impressionistic purpose of the first paragraph (pp. 1-2) may be some excuse 
for the following statements, they are inappropriate in a book which supposedly is based 
on research and which announces important discoveries. The members of the old Pisa 
circle did not, of course, disperse themselves for any of the reasons assigned: “Trelawny 
. . . Sailed away with Byron to assuage his own grief at the loss of the man he adored. The 
Countess Guiccioli after Byron’s departure went away to her own consolations, for [be- 
cause] she had never liked Mary or Claire Clairmont. Claire . . . drew away to Vienna to 
find a retreat for her sorrows.” 
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{I believe the only basis for this is Harriet’s letter of November 20 [1814] 
to Mrs. Nugent, questionable in itself as reliable evidence, but not ca- 
pable even as it stands of being so construed: “... at last she [Mary] 
told him she was dying in love for him . . . She then told him she would 
die—he had rejected her.” Printed in The Shelley Legend itself on p. 155.] 


. But Mary’s speedy repudiation of the life of this Italian set after Shelley’s 


death is eloquent testimony that she did not belong in it and that she 
did not find these years in Italy the unadulterated bliss and harmony 
which her biographers have depicted. (p. 6) 

[Instead of repudiating “this Italian set,” Mary idealized it. Shelley’s 
biographers have not so represented the Italian years, or the relationship 
of Shelley and Mary during those years.] 


. When she [Claire] gave birth in January, 1817, to Byron’s child, Allegra, 


the residents of Marlow wondered and kept wondering until March 11, 
1818, when the trio.and children left for Italy. (p. 10) 

[Allegra was born at Bath, not Marlow. Mary left Marlow on February 10, 
Shelley, Claire and the children having preceded her on February 7 and 9.] 


. His [Shelley’s] friendship with the Gisborne’s, especially Mrs. Gisborne, 


succeeded his interest in Sophia [November-December 1819]. (p. 10) 
[Shelley’s friendship with the Gisbornes began in 1818.] 


. The house would have had another occupant had Keats accepted Shelley’s 


invitation of July 27 [1820]. (p. 10) 

[Shelley’s letter of [February 18, 1821] to Claire, shows that Shelley 
never meant that Keats should live in his own house: “Keats is very ill 
at Naples—I have written to him to ask him to come to Pisa, without 
however inviting him into our own house. We are not rich enough for 
that sort of thing.” —Julian Edition, x, 242.] 

Hunt an annuity in lieu of his £5,000. (p. 13) 

[The sum should be £2,000.] 

Mary reluctantly left Italy in 1823 for England to spare her child the 
pestilence of the Italian summer that had already robbed her of William 
and Clara. (p. 15) 

[A half-truth; her chief purpose was to come to some arrangement with 
Sir Timothy.] 

....thestory Mary . . . had compelled the Hoppners and Byron to deny. 
(pp. 18-19) 

[The Hoppners never denied the story, probably because they never 
received Mary’s letter, which was found among Byron’s papers at his 
death.]} 


. The other drag [on Mary from 1822 on] was the perpetually indigent 


Leigh Hunt ... There was also her [Mrs. Hunt’s] bevy of mine incor- 
rigible children whom Byron had stigmatized as Yahoos... To keep 
such an establishment going the large-hearted and patient Hunt looked 
to Mary for aid and to the legacy Percy had left in his will. She rose 
bravely to meet the occasion when he was importunate or brought along 
a solicitor to represent his rights and demands. (pp. 19-20) 
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[The Hunts had six children when Byron so described them. Hunt never 
thought of receiving any financial assistance from Mary until Sir Timothy 
died in 1844. Shelley left no legacy to Hunt, but Mary knew and informed 
Hunt of his intention to do so, and in 1844 honored that intention, for 
which there was no legal compulsion.]} 


. Shelley’s Eton friend, Thomas Medwin. (p. 26) 


[Medwin did not attend Eton; he was with Shelley at Sion House Acad- 
emy.] 

Mary had bought the seven letters of the Hodges sale. (p. 127) 

[Evans bought for Mary only five of the seven letters.] 

When Shelley and Mary appeared in 1882, only twelve copies were al- 
legedly printed, for private distribution among Shelley’s heirs and friends; 
one copy, however, came into the possession of Lady Dorchester, who 
discovered that Lady Shelley had committed a breach of trust by pub- 
lishing in full the letter in question [Shelley to Byron, January 17, 1817]. 
Lady Dorchester thereupon threatened that, unless the entire edition 
were suppressed, she would ostracize Lady Shelley socially.... Lady 
Shelley complied and withdrew the books. (p. 128) 

[“Publishing” should be “printing.” Not only “the letter” but a number 
of Shelley-to-Byron letters were printed in Shelley and Mary, all from 
MSS. owned by Lady Dorchester, who stipulated that they were not to 
be published or quoted from. In each copy of Shelley and Mary Lady 
Shelley wrote a note to that effect by every letter concerned. I know of 
no basis for any threats by Lady Dorchester or suppression and with- 
drawal of the books.] 

Both letters should put an end, therefore, to the Shelley family fable that 
Harriet and Shelley after prolonged estrangement finding each other 
incompatible, parted by mutual consent.” (p. 156, repeated on p. 186) 
[Mary expressly denied the “mutual consent” story in her letter of Decem- 
ber 28, 1825, to Hunt (printed in The Shelley Legend on p. 21). Lady 
Shelley did not even allude to it in Shelley Memorials or elsewhere in print. 
Garnett, unaware at the time of Mary’s denial, defended it to a limited 
extent in Relics of Shelley (1862) on the basis of Hunt’s published assertion 
in 1828, of Shelley’s Troyes letter to Harriet, and of his fairly amicable 
relations with her in the autumn of 1814. Dowden rejected the story.] 
Professor Frederick L. Jones in an answer (South Atlantic Quarterly, 
xu, No. 4, Oct. 1943) [to J. H. Smith’s “Shelley and Claire Clairmont,” 
PMLA, tiv, 785 ff.] has attempted a refutation by quotations from the 
diaries. ... Further, the statements in his two-volume Letters of Mary 
Shelley about this affair grossly contradict his reply to J. H. Smith. (p. 
158) 

[In a seven-page article a group of quotations from the Journal takes up 
less than one-half a page. The Journal is not utilized further. There are no 
contradictory statements in my Letters of Mary Shelley. The only state- 
ment relating to “this affair” is the note (1, 7) which says that Claire’s 
“presence had become unbearable to Mary,” and that Claire “had been 
sent to Lynmouth.”’} 
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19. As late as January 1818 Shelley, in the following letter, just as “incred- 
ible” wrote to Hogg. (p. 162) 

[The letter obviously belongs to 1815.] 

20. Shelley’s notion of bringing in the millennium was by an apocalyptic light- 
ning bolt (until, in the last few months of his life, he came to perceive that 
“the march of the human mind is slow”), whereas Darwin thought in 
terms of ages. (p. 270) 

[Shelley learned this lesson thoroughly during his Irish campaign of 1812.] 


In conclusion, I must say that it has been a very disagreeable task to 
write this article. If, however, it is helpful in relegating The Shelley 
Legend to its rightful place as a semi-popular and thoroughly unreliable 
book, I shall have no further regrets. For the knowing reader the follow- 
ing statement by Professor Smith would have been a sufficient com- 
mentary on his ability to make sound judgments on Shelley affairs: 
“For the beginner, perhaps the best brief one volume account of Shelley 
that can be had is, even today, [R. H.] Stoddard’s Anecdote Biography of 
Shelley (1876].” (p. 195; repeated on p. 260) Unfortunately, few knowing 
readers have been reviewers of The Shelley Legend. 


FREDERICK L. JONES 
Mercer University 
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SCHEDULE OF THE 1946 ANNUAL MEETING 


HEADQUARTERS are to be in the Hotel Statler, where all General and 
Departmental Section meetings are assigned, with as many Discussion 
Groups as available accommodations permit. Groups in Romance are 
assigned primarily to the Mayflower Hotel and Groups in Germanic 
to the Willard Hotel, both nearby. 

To the amended March schedule below are added the rooms assigned, 
and at the end a list of these rooms showing their stated seating capacity, 


Friday, December 27 
11:00 a.m.—12:30 P.M. 


General Topics VI: Literature and Society Congressional (Statler) 
General Topics VII: Literature and Science Federal Room 
General Topics VIII: Bibliographical Evidence PDR4 


General Topics IX: Literature and the Arts of Design 
Pan American Room 


Comparative Literature VII: Franco-German Chinese Room 
French VIII: North American French East Room 
2:30-4:00 P.M. 

General Meeting: Business Congressional (Statler) 
4:00-5:30 p.m. 

Comparative Literature III: Arthurian Romances Pan American Room 
Comparative Literature V: Anglo-French PDR4 
English V: Shakespeare } Federal Room 
English XI: Contemporary Literature Congressional (Statler) 
German III: The Age of Goethe Congressional (Willard) 
Spanish III: Modern Spanish Literature East Room 
8:00-10:00 p.m. 

General Meeting: Presidential Address Congressional (Statler) 


Saturday, December 28 
9:30 A.M.—12:30 P.M. 


Romance Section Congressional (Statler) 
9:15-10:45 a.m. 

Comparative Literature I: Prose Fiction PDR4 

American Literature (first session) Federal Room 

English I: Old English Pan American Room 

English IX: Wordsworth and his Contemporaries Chinese Room 


German II: German Language and Literature to 1700 
Congressional (Willard) 
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11:00 a.m.—12:30 P.M. 


General Topics II: Critical Study of Romanticism Chinese Room 
American Literature (second session) Federal Room 
English II: Middle English Language and Literature 

Pan American Room 





English XIII: Present-Day English PDR 4 
German I: Historical Grammar Congressional (Willard) 
2:30-5:30 P.M. 

Germanic Section Congressional ( Statler) 
2:00-3:30 P.M. 

General Topics V: Experimental Phonetics PDR4 
Comparative Literature II: Popular Literature Chinese Room 
English III: Chaucer Pan American Room 
English VI: The Seventeenth Century Congressional (Willard) 
English X: Victorian Literature Federal Room 
French II: French Literature of the XVI Century East Room 
3:45-5:15 P.M. 

Celtic I: Celtic Language and Literature PDR 4 
Comparative Literature IV: The Renaissance Pan American Room 
French I: Linguistics and Mediaeval Literature East Room 


French V: French Literature of the XVIIIth Century Federal Room 
Portuguese I: Language and Literature of Galicia, Portugal, and Brazil 
Chinese Room 

Scandinavian I: Scandinavian Languages and Literatures 
Congressional (Willard) 


Monday, December 30 
9:30 a.m.—12:30 P.M. 


English Section I (English to 1650) Congressional (Statler) 
9:15-10:45 a.m. 

English VII: The Classical Period Federal Room 

French VI: French Literature of the XIXth Century East Room 


German IV: German Literature of the XIXth Century 

Congressional (Willard) 
Italian I: Mediaeval and Renaissance Italian — Chinese Room 
Slavonic I (first session) Pan American Room 
Spanish I: Spanish Language and Mediaeval Literature PDR 4 
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11:00 a.m.—12:30 p.m. 


General Topics I: Poetic Form and General Aesthetics PDR 4 
English VIII: Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the 

XVIIIth Century Federal Room 
French VII: French Literature of the XXth Century East Room 
German V: Modern German Literature Congressional (Willard) 
Italian II: Modern Italian Chinese Room 
Slavonic I (second session) Pan American Room 
Spanish II: The Renaissance and the Golden Age North Room 

2:30-5:30 P.M. 

Mediaeval (Interdeparimental) Section Federal Room 


English Section II (English, including American Literature, after 1650) 
Congressional (Statler) 


2:00-3:30 P.M. 
General Topics IV: Practical Phonetics PDR 4 
Comparative Literature VI: Anglo-German Congressional (Willard) 
English IV: The Period of Spenser Pan American Room 
English XIV: English Drama Federal Room 
French III: French Literature of the XVIIth Century East Room 


Spanish IV: Latin American Languages and Literatures Chinese Room 


Hotel Statler 


Congressional Room 450 

Federal Room 300 

Pan American Room 150 

Private Dining Room 4 60 
Hotel Mayflower 

Chinese Room 150 

East Room 150 

North Room 100 
Hotel Willard 

Congressional Room 175 


Matters which concern the Local Committee should be addressed to 
its chairman, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Percy W. Lonc 
Secretary 











COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


Wiit1am Guitp Howarp, Harvard University. 

KENNETH McKENnzIE,* Princeton University. 

H. CaRRINGTON LANCASTER, The Johns Hopkins University. 
J. S. P. Tattock, University of California. 

Joun VAN Horne, University of Illinois. 


DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 
RaymMonD D. Havens, The Johns Hopkins University, 1948. 
Sturcis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina, 1946. 
NEW VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE COMMITTEE 


JoserH Quincy ApaMs, Folger Library. 

T. W. Batpwin, University of Illinois, 1950. 
GERALD EaDEs BENTLEY, Princeton University, 1947. 
Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL, Columbia University, 1948. 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
(Completed applications are due Nov. 15, 1944.) 


Jay B. Hussext, Duke University \19 44-47 
Epwin H. Zeypet, University of Cincinnati : 
ALFRED Fou tet, Princeton University, Sec. \19 45-48 
J. E. Grtet, Bryn Mawr College : 


ALBert H. Marcxwarnt, University of Michigan 


Dixon Wecter, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles \1946-49. 


COMMISSION ON TRENDS IN EDUCATION 
WiiiaM CLYDE DE VANE, Yale University, 1947. 


Henry GRATTAN Doyte,* The George Washington University, 1947. 


Rosert H. Fire, Columbia University, 1948. 

STEPHEN A. FREEMAN, Middlebury College, 1948. 
Roe-MErRILL S. HEFFNER, Stanford University, 1947. 

I. L. KanpveEL, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1948. 
BAYARD Quincy Morcan, Stanford University, 1946. 
FRANKLYN B. Snyper, Northwestern University, 1946. 
Rosert E. Sprtter, University of Pennsylvania, 1946. 
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